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INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 


([aj>.  300-250.]  This  fourth  volume  of  our  series  is  an  exceptional  one.  It  presents,  under 
one  cover,  specimens  of  two  of  the  noblest  of  the  Christian  Fathers ;  both  of  them  exceptionally 
great  in  their  influence  upon  the  ages ;  both  of  them  justly  censurable  for  pitiable  faults ;  each 
of  them,  in  spite  of  such  failings,  endeared  to  the  heart  of  Christendom  by  their  great  services 
to  the  Church ;  both  of  them  geographically  of  Africa,  but  the  one  essentially  Greek  and  the 
other  a  Latin ;  the  one  a  builder  upon  the  great  Clementine  foundations,  the  other  himself  a 
founder,  the  brilliant  pioneer  of  Latin  Christianity.  The  contrasts  and  the  concurrences  of  such 
minds,  and  in  them  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Carthaginian  schools,  are  most  suggestive,  and  should 
be  edifying. 

The  works  of  both,  as  here  given,  are  fractional.  TertuUian  overflows  into  this  volume,  after 
filling  one  before ;  the  vast  proportions  of  Origen's  labours  forced  the  Edinburgh  publishers  to 
give  specimens  only. 

Minucius  Felix  and  Commodian  are  thrown  in  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  Tertullian,  and 
illustrate  the  school  and  the  Church  of  the  same  country.  The  Italian  type  does  not  yet  appear. 
Latin  Christianity  is  essentially  North-African,  and  is  destined  to  continue  such,  conspicuously,  till 
it  has  culminated  in  the  genius  of  Augustine.  From  the  flrst,  the  Orientals  speculate  concerning 
God ;  the  Westerns  deal  with  man.  Both  schools  ''  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints."  And,  once  for  all,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  their  language  necessarily  lacks  the  pre- 
cision of  technical  theology,  and  enables  those  who  have  little  sympathy  with  them  to  set  them 
one  against  another  on  some  points,  and  so  to  impair  their  value  as  witnesses,  it  is  quite  as  easy, 
and  far  more  just,  to  show  the  harmony  of  their  ideas,  even  when  they  differ  in  their  forms  of 
speech.  This  has  been  triumphantly  done  by  Bull,  just  as  the  same  writer  harmonizes  St.  James 
and  St  Paul,  working  down  to  their  common  base  in  the  Rock  of  Ages.  The  test  of  Ante-Nicene 
unity  is  the  Nicene  Symbol,  in  which  the  primitive  writings  And  their  ultimate  expression.  That 
Qement  and  Tertullian  alike  would  have  recognised  as  the  faith ;  for  the  earlier  Fathers  were,  io 
fact,  its  authors.  The  Nicene  Fathers  were  compilers  only,  and  professed  only  to  embody  in  the 
Symbol  what  their  predecessors  had  established  and  maintained. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  only  one  CEcumenical  Symbol.  The  Creed  called  the 
Apostles'  is  unknown  to  the  East  save  as  an  orthodox  confession  of  their  Western  brethren.  The 
**  Athanasian  Creed  "  is  only  a  Western  hymn,  like  the  Te  Dtum,  and  has  no  oecumenical  warrant 
as  a  sjnnbol,  though  it  embodies  the  common  doctrine.  The  Filioque^  wherever  it  appears,  is 
apoayphal,  and  has  no  oecumenical  force ;  while  it  is  heretical  (in  Catholic  theology)  if  it  be 
held  in  a  sense  which  destroys  the  One  Source  of  divinity  in  the  Father,  its  fons  et  origo.  Surely, 
it  is  a  noble  exercise  of  mind  and  heart  to  see,  in  the  splendid  result  of  the  Ante-Nicene  conflicts 
with  error,  and  in  the  enduring  truth  and  perennial  freshness  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  fulfllment 
of  the  promise  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  that  the  Spirit  should  abide  with  them  for  ever, 
and  guide  them  into  all  truth. 


vi  INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 

The  editor-in-chief,  who  has  been  forced  to  labour  unassisted  in  the  preceding  volumes,  has 
been  so  happy  as  to  find  a  valued  collaborator  in  editing  the  works  of  Origen,  who  has  also 
relieved  him  of  the  task  of  proof-reading  almost  entirely  throughout  this  volume,  excepting  on  his 
own  pages  of  prefaces  or  annotations.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  necessity  for  despatch  requires 
the  printing  to  be  done  fix)m  single  proofs,  it  is  believed  that  this  volume  excels  its  predecessors 
in  typographical  accuracy,  —  a  merit  largely  due  to  the  eminent  skill  of  the  Boston  press  from 
which  it  proceeds,  but  primarily  to  the  pains  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer,  an  expert  in  such  opera- 
tions. 

For  the  fisivour  and  generous  spirit  with  which  his  Christian  brethren  have  welcomed  and 
encouraged  this  undertaking,  die  editor  is  grateful  to  them,  and  to  the  common  Lord  and  Master 
of  us  alL 
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PART  FOURTH. 


ON  THE   PALLIUM. 


Roman,  is  doing  his  deeds  of  daring  against  the 
ramparts  which  erst  were  his  own,  forthwith 
the  Carthaginians  stood  dumbfounded  as  at  a 
"  novel "  and  "  strange  "  ingenuity : 

"  So  much  doth  Time's  long  age  avail  to  change  I  ** ' 

Thus,  in  short,  it  is  that  the  mantle,  too,  is  not 
recognised. 

CHAP.   n. — THE    LAW  OF  CHANGE,  OR    MUTATION, 

UNIVERSAL. 

Draw  we  now  our  material  from  some  other 
source,  lest  Punichood  either  blush  or  else  grieve 
in  the  midst  of  Romans.  To  change  her  habit 
is,  at  all  events,  the  stated  function  of  entire 
nature.  The  very  world"  itself  (this  which  we 
inhabit)  meantime  discharges  it  See  to  it  An- 
aximander,  if  he  thinks  there  are  more  (worlds)  : 
see  to  it,  whoever  else  (thinks  there  exists  an- 
other) anywhere  at  the  region  of  the  Meropes, 
as  Silenus  prates  in  the  ears  of  Midas,}  apt  (as 
those  ears  are  ^),  it  must  be  admitted,  for  even 
huger  fables.  Nay,  even  if  Plato  thinks  there 
exists  one  of  which  this  of  ours  is  the  image, 
that  likewise  must  necessarily  have  similarly 
to  undergo  mutation;  inasmuch  as,  if  it  is  a 
"world,"*  it  will  consist  of  diverse  substances 
and  offices,  answerable  to  the  form  of  that  which 
is  here  the  "  world :  "  *  for  "  world  "  it  will  not 
be  if  it  be  not  just  as  the  "  world  "  is.  Things 
which,  in  diversity,  tend  to  unity,  are  diverse  by 
demutation.  In  short,  it  is  their  vicissitudes 
which  federate  the  discord  of  their  diversity. 
Thus  it  will  be  by  mutation  that  every  "world  " ' 
will  exist  whose  corporate  structure  is  the  result 
of  diversities,  and  whose  attemperation  is  the 
result  of  vicissitudes.  At  all  events,  this  hosteby 
of  ours  *  is  versiform,  —  a  fact  which  is  patent 
to  eyes  that  are  closed,  or  utterly  Homeric' 
Day  and  night  revolve  in  turn.  The  sun  varies 
by  annual  stations,  the  moon  by  monthly  phases. 
The  stars  —  distinct  in  their  confusion  —  some- 
times drop,  sometimes  resuscitate,  somewhat. 
The  circuit  of  the  heaven  is  now  resplendent 
with  serenity,  now  dismal  with  cloud ;  or  else 
rain-showers  come  rushing  down,  and  whatever 
missiles  (mingle)  with  them  :  thereafter  (follows) 
a  slight  sprinkling,  and  then  again  brilliance. 
So,  too,  the  sea  has  an  ill  repute  for  honesty ; 
while  at  one  time,  the  breezes  equably  swaying 
it,  tranquillity  gives  it  the  semblance  of  probity, 
calm  gives  it  the  semblance  of  even  temper; 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  it  heaves  restlessly  with 
mountain-waves.    Thus,  too,  if  you  survey  the 


I  See  Virg.,  Mn.^  iit.  415  (Oehler). 
'  Mundtu. 

*  See  adv.  Htrm.,  c.  xxt,  tul  fin.  (Oehkr). 
4  As  being  *'  the  ears  of  an  asa. 
s  Mundus.    Oehler's  pointing  is  disregarded. 
^  Metatto  nostra,  i.e.,  the  world. 
'  i.e.,  blind.    Ci.  MtIton»  P.  L.,  vL  35,  widi  the 
«uh.<«]  lent  i.nntext. 
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earth,  loving  to  clothe  herself  seasonably,  you 
would  nearly  be  ready  to  deny  her  identity,  when, 
remembering  her  green,  you  behold  her  yellow, 
and  will  ere  long  see  her  hoary  too.  Of  the  rest 
of  her  adornment  also,  what  is  there  which  is  not 
subject  to  interchanging  mutation  —  the  higher 
ridges  of  her  mountains  by  decursion,  the  veins 
of  her  fountains  by  disappearance,  and  the  path- 
ways of  her  streams  by  alluvial  formation  ?  There 
was  a  time  when  her  whole  orb,  withal,  under- 
went mutation,  overrun  by  all  waters.  To  this 
day  marine  conchs  and  tritons'  horns  sojourn  as 
foreigners  on  the  mountains,  eager  to  prove  to 
Plato  that  even  the  heights  have  undulated.  But 
withal,  by  ebbing  out,  her  orb  again  underwent 
a  formal  mutation ;  another,  but  the  same.  Even 
now  her  shape  undergoes  local  mutations,  when 
(some  particular)  spot  is  damaged ;  when  among 
her  iskuids  Delos  is  now  no  more,  Samos  a  heap 
of  sand,  and  the  Sibyl  (is  thus  proved)  no  liar ; ' 
when  in  the  Atlantic  (the  isle)  that  was  equal 
in  size  to  Libya  or  Asia  is  sought  in  vain ;  ^  when 
formerly  a  side  of  Italy,  severed  to  the  centre 
by  the  shivering  shock  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Tyrrhenian  seas,  leaves  Sicily  as  its  relics ;  when 
that  total  swoop  of  discission,  whirling  back- 
wards the  contentious  encounters  of  the  mains, 
invested  the  sea  with  a  novel  vice,  the  vice  not 
of  spuing  out  wrecks,  but  of  devouring  them  ! 
The  continent  as  weU  suffers  from  heavenly  or 
else  from  inherent  forces.  Glance  at  Palestine. 
Where  Jordan's  river  is  the  arbiter  of  boundaries, 
(behold)  a  vast  waste,  and  a  bereaved  region, 
and  bootless  land  !  And  once  (there  were  there) 
cities,  and  flourishing  peoples,  and  the  soil 
yielded  its  fruits.'^  Afterwards,  since  God  is  a 
Judge,  impiety  earned  showers  of  fire  :  Sodom's 
day  is  over,  and  Gomorrah  is  no  more  ;  and  all 
is  ashes ;  and  the  neighbour  sea  no  less  than  the 
soil  experiences  a  living  death  !  Such  a  cloud 
overcast  Etruria,  burning  down  her  ancient  Vol- 
sinii,  to  teach  Campania  (all  the  more  by  the 
ereption  of  her  Pompeii)  to  look  expectantly 
upon  her  own  mountains.  But  far  be  (the  repe- 
tition of  such  catastrophes)  !  Would  that  Asia, 
withal,  were  by  this  time  without  cause  for  anx- 
iety about  the  soil's  voracity  !  Would,  too,  that 
Africa  had  once  for  all  quailed  before  the  de- 
vouring chasm,  expiated  by  the  treacherous  ab- 
sorption of  one  single  camp  ! ' '  Many  other  such 
detriments  besides  have  made  innovations  upon 


'  Alluding  to  the  StbyDine  oracles,  in  which  we  resd  (1.  iii.),  K«t 
2«MOC  ai&MOf  «0^t  K««  ^n^of  a^Aof  *  and  again  (1.  iv.),  ^^Aof  ovk 
hn  3i|Ao«,  ojif Aa  o^  mivra.  rov  ^i{Kov  (Oehler) . 

9  See  Ap^g.f  c.  xi  mtd, ;  ad  Nat.,  1.  i.  c  ix.  mtd. ;  Plato^ 
Timt^mst  pp.  34,  95  (Oehler). 

>o  Oehlers  apt  conjecture,  **  et  solum  sua  dabat,**  is  substituted  for 
the  unintellirable  "  et  solus  audiebat "  of  the  mss.,  which  Rig.  skil> 
fully  but  inemctually  tries  to  explain. 

"  The  "camp**  of  Cambyses,  uid  by  Herod,  (iii.  a6)  to  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  Libyan  Syrtes  (Salm.  in  Oehler) .  It  was 
one  detachment  of  his  army.  Milton  tails  similar  tales  of  the  '*  Ser< 
bonian  bog.**    dP.  Z...  ii.  591-594. 
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ON  THE  PALLIUM. 


also  work  for  the  mutation  of  clothings  even 
while  manhood  is  preserved.  Every  affection  is 
a  heat :  when,  however,  it  is  blown  to  (the  flame 
of)  affectation^  forthwith,  by  the  blaze  of  glory, 
it  is  an  ardour.  From  this  fuel,  therefore,  you 
see  a  great  king « —  inferior  only  to  his  glory  — 
seething.  He  had  conquered  the  Median  race, 
and  was  conquered  by  Median  garb.  Doffing 
the  triumphal  mail,  he  degraded  himself  into  the 
captive  trousers  !  The  breast  dissculptured  with 
scaly  bosses,  by  covering  it  with  a  transparent 
texture  he  bared ;  panting  still  after  the  work  of 
war,  and  (as  it  were)  softening,  he  extinguished 
it  with  the  ventilating  silk !  Not  sufficiently 
swelling  of  spirit  was  the  Macedonian,  unless  he 
had  likewise  found  delight  in  a  highly  inflated 
garb :  only  that  philosophers  withal  (I  believe) 
themselves  affect  somewhat  of  that  kind ;  for  I 
hear  that  there  has  been  (such  a  thing  as)  phil- 
osophizing in  purple.  If  a  philosopher  (ap- 
pears) in  purple,  why  not  in  gilded  slippers' 
too  ?  For  a  Tyrian  J  to  be  shod  in  anything  but 
gold,  is  by  no  means  consonant  with  Greek 
habits.  Some  one  will  say,  "Well,  but  there 
was  another^  who  wore  silk  indeed,  and  shod 
himself  in  brazen  sandals."  Worthily,  indeed, 
in  order  that  at  the  bottom  of  his  Bacchantian 
raiment  he  might  make  some  tinkling  sound,  did 
he  walk  in  cymbals !  But  if,  at  that  moment, 
Diogenes  had  been  barking  from  his  tub,  he  would 
not  (have  trodden  on  him  5)  with  muddy  feet  — 
as  the  Platonic  couches  testify — but  would  have 
carried  Empedocles  down  bodily  to  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  Cloacinae ;  ^  in  order  that  he  who 
had  madly  thought  himself  a  celestial  being 
might,  as  a  god,  salute  first  his  sisters,'  and 
afterwards  men.  Such  garments,  therefore,  as 
alienate  from  nature  and  modesty,  let  it  be 
allowed  to  be  just  to  eye  fixedly  and  point  at 
with  the  finger  and  expose  to  ridicule  by  a  nod. 
Just  so,  if  a  man  were  to  wear  a  dainty  robe 
trailing  on  the  ground  with  Menander-like  ef- 
feminacy, he  would  hear  applied  to  himself  that 
which  the  comedian  says,  "  What  sort  of  a  cloak 
is  that  maniac  wasting?*'  For,  now  that  the 
contracted  brow  of  censorial  vigilance  is  long 
since  smoothed  down,  so  far  as  reprehension  is 
concerned,  promiscuous  usage  offers  to  our  gaze 
freedmen  in  equestrian  garb,  branded  slaves  in 
that  of  gentlemen,  the  notoriously  infamous  in 
that  o!  the  freebom,  clowns  in  that  of  city-folk, 
buffoons  in  that  of  lawyers,  rustics  in  regimentals  ; 

*  Alexander. 

*  Comp.  dt  IJ0I..C.  riii.  meJ, 

'  i.e.,  one  who  aiflecu  Tyrian  drest  —  dresses  in  Tyrian  purple. 

4  Empedocles  (Salm.  in  Oehler). 

s  I  have  adopted  Oehler's  suggestion,  and  inserted  these  words. 

*  i.e.,  of  Qoocina  or  QuacinaTa  "  the  Purifier,"  a  name  of  Venus ; 
comp.  White  and  Riddle) ,  which  Tertullian  either  purposely  connects 
with  "  cloaca/'  a  sewer  (with  which,  indeed,  it  may  oe  reallv  con- 
noded,  as  coming  deriratively  from  the  same  root),  and  takes  to 
■Man  *'  the  nympm  of  the  sewers  "  apparently. 

'  The  nymphs  above  named  (Oehkr). 


the  corpse-bearer,  the  pimp,  the  gladiator  trainer, 
clothe  themselves  as  you  do.    Turn,  again,  to 
women.    You  have  to  behold  what  Csecina  Seve- 
rus  pressed  upon  the  grave  attention  of  the 
senate  —  matrons  stoleless  in  public.     In  fact, 
the  penalty  inflicted  by  the  decrees  of  the  augur 
Lentulus  upon  any  matron  who  had  thus  cash- 
iered herself  was  the  same  as  for  fornication ; 
inasmuch  as  certain  matrons  had  sedulously  pro- 
moted the  disuse  of  garments  which  were  the 
evidences  and  guardians  of  dignity,  as  being 
impediments  to  the  practising  of  prostitution. 
But  now,  in  their  self-prostitution,  in  order  that 
they  may  the  more  readily  be  approached,  they 
have  abjured  stole,  and  chemise,  and  bonnet, 
and  cap;  yes,  and  even  the  very  litters  and 
sedans  in  which  they  used  to  be  kept  in  privacy 
and  secrecy  even  in  public.     But  while  one  ex- 
tinguishes her  proper  adornments,  another  blazes 
forth  such  as  are  not  hers.     Look  at  the  street- 
walkers, the  shambles  of  popular  lusts ;  also  at 
the  female  self-abusers  with  their  sex ;  and,  if  it 
is  better  to  withdraw  your  eyes  from  such  shame- 
ful spectacles  of  publicly  slaughtered  chastity, 
yet  do  but  look  with  eyes  askance,  (and)  you 
will  at  once  see  (them  to  be)  matrons !    And, 
while  the  overseer  of  brothels  airs  her  swelling 
silk,  and  consoles  her  neck  —  more  impure  than 
her  haunt  —  with  necklaces,  and  inserts  in  the 
armlets  (which  even  matrons  themselves  would, 
of   the  guerdons  bestowed  upon  brave   men, 
without    hesitation    have  appropriated)    hands 
privy  to  all  that  is  shameful,  (while)  she  fits  on 
her  impure  leg  the  pure  white  or  pink  shoe ; 
why  do  you  not  stare  at  such  garbs?  or,  again, 
at  those  which  falsely  plead  religion  as  the  sup- 
porter of  their  novelty?  while  for  the  sake  of 
an  all-white  dress,  and  the  distinction  of  a  fillet, 
and  the  privilege  of  a  helmet,  some  are  initiated 
into  (the  m)rsteries  of)  Ceres ;  while,  on  account 
of  an  opposite  hankering  after  sombre  raiment, 
and  a  gloomy  woollen  covering  upon  the  head, 
others  run  mad  in  Bellona's  temple ;  while  the 
attraction  of  surrounding  themselves  with  a  tunic 
more  broadly  striped  with  purple,  and  casting 
over  their  shoulders  a  cloak  of  Galatian  scarlet, 
commends  Saturn  (to  the  affections  of  others). 
When  this   Mantle   itself,  arranged  with   more 
rigorous  care,  and  sandals  after  the  Greek  model, 
serve   to   flatter  iEsculapius,*  how  much   more 
should  you  then  accuse  and  assail  it  with  your 
eyes,   as   being    guilty   of   superstition  —  albeit 
superstition  simple  and  unaffected?    Certainly, 
when  first  it  clothes  this  wisdom '  which  re- 
nounces superstitions  with  all  their  vanities,  then 
most  assuredly  is  the  Mantle,  above  all  the  gar- 
ments in  which  you  array  your  gods  and  god- 
desses, an  august  robe  ;  and,  above  all  the  caps 


*  i.e.,  are  worn  by  his  votaries. 

9  i.e..  Christianity.    Cf.  i  Cor.  ii.  6«  9* 
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the  cauterizing  iron  to  the  ambition  which  led 
M.  Tullius  to  bmr  a  circular  table  of  citron- wood 
for  more  than  ;£40oo,'  and  Asinius  Gallus  to  pay 
twice  as  much  for  an  ordinary  table  of  the  same 
Moorish  wood  (Hem  !  at  what  fortunes  did  they 
value  woody  dapplings !),  or,  again,  Sulla  to 
frame  dishes  of  an  hundred  pounds'  weight  I 
foar  lest  that  balance  be  small,  when  a  Drusilla- 
nus  (and  he  withal  a  slave  of  Claudius !)  con- 
structs a  tray  *  of  the  weight  of  500  lbs. !  —  a 
tray  indispensable,  perchance,  to  the  aforesaid 
tables,  for  which,  if  a  workshop  was  erected,^ 
there  ought  to  have  been  erected  a  dining-room 
too.  Equally  do  I  plunge  the  scalpel  into  the 
inhumanity  which  led  Vedius  PoUio  to  expose 
slaves  to  fill  the  bellies  of  sea-eels.  Delighted, 
forsooth,  with  his  novel  savagery,  he  kept  land- 
monsters,  toothless,  clawless,  hornless :  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  turn  perforce  into  wild  beasts  his  fish, 
which  (of  course)  were  to  be  forthwith  cooked, 
that  in  their  entrails  he  himself  withal  might 
taste  some  savour  of  the  bodies  of  his  own 
slaves.  I  will  forelop  the  gluttony  which  led 
Hortensius  the  orator  to  be  the  first  to  have  the 
heart  to  slay  a  peacock  for  the  sake  of  food ; 
which  led  Aufidius  Lurco  to  be  the  first  to  vitiate 
meat  with  stuffing,  and  by  the  aid  of  forcemeats 
to  raise  them  to  an  adulterous  ^  flavour ;  which 
led  Asinius  Celer  to  purchase  the  viand  of  a  sin- 
gle mullet  at  nearly  ^£50;  5  which  led  ^Esopus 
the  actor  to  preserve  in  his  pantry  a  dish  of  the 
value  of  nearly  ;£^8oo,  made  up  of  birds  of  the 
selfsame  costliness  (as  the  mullet  aforesaid), 
consisting  of  all  the  songsters  and  talkers ;  which 
led  his  son,  afler  such  a  titbit,  to  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  hunger  after  somewhat  yet  more  sump- 
tuous :  for  he  swallowed  down  pearls  —  costiy 
even  on  the  ground  of  their  name  —  I  suppose 
for  fear  he  should  have  supped  more  beggarly 
than  his  father.     I  am  silent  as  to  the  Neros  and 


'  Reckoning  the  looo  sesterces  at  their  pre-Augustan  value,  £9, 
x/s.  id. 

*  *'  Promulsis"  —  a  tray  on  which  thtjlrst  course  ("  promubis" 
or  "  antecoena  ")  was  servra,  otherwise  called  *'  promulsidare." 

*  As  Pliny  (quoted  by  Oehler)  tells  us  was  the  case. 
4  Oc. "  adulterated." 

f  Reckoning  the  xooo  acsltfoes  at  the  pott-Augustan  value,  /^j, 
i6«.  3d. 


Apicii  and  Rufi.  I  will  give  a  cathartic  to  the 
impurity  of  a  Scaurus,  and  the  gambHng  of  a 
Curius,  and  the  intemperance  of  an  Antony. 
And  remember  that  these,  out  of  the  many 
(whom  I  have  named),  were  men  of  the  toga  — 
such  as  among  the  men  of  the  pallium  you  would 
not  easily  find.  These  purulencies  of  a  state 
who  will  eliminate  and  exsuppurate,  save  a  be- 
mantled  speech? 

CHAP.   VI.  —  FURTHER   DISTINCTIONS,   AND   CROWN- 
ING GLORY,   OF  THE   PALLIUM. 

"'With  speech,'  says  (my  antagonist),  *you 
have  tried  to  persuade  me, — a  most  sage  medi- 
cament.' But,  albeit  utterance  be  mute  —  im- 
peded by  infency  or  else  checked  by  bashfulness, 
for  life  is  content  with  an  even  tongueless  phil- 
osophy —  my  very  cut  is  eloquent.  A  philoso- 
pher, in  fact,  is  heard  so  long  as  he  is  seen.  My 
very  sight  puts  vices  to  the  blush.  Who  suffers 
not,  when  he  sees  his  own  rival  ?  Who  can  bear 
to  gaze  ocularly  at  him  at  whom  mentally  he 
cannot?  Grand  is  the  benefit  conferred  by 
the  Mantle,  at  the  thought  whereof  moral  im- 
probity absolutely  blushes.  Let  philosophy  now 
see  to  the  question  of  her  own  profitableness ; 
for  she  is  not  the  only  associate  whom  I  boast. 
Other  scientific  arts  of  public  utility  I  boast. 
From  my  store  are  clothed  the  first  teacher  of 
the  forms  of  letters,  the  first  explainer  of  their 
sounds,  the  first  trainer  in  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic,  the  grammarian,  the  rhetorician,  the 
sophist,  the  medical  man,  the  poet,  the  musical 
timebeater,  the  astrologer,  and  the  birdgazer. 
All  that  is  Uberal  in  studies  is  covered  by  my 
four  angles.  *True;  but  all  these  rank  lower 
than  Roman  knights.*  Well ;  but  your  gladia- 
torial trainers,  and  all  their  ignominious  follow- 
ing, are  conducted  into  the  arena  in  togas. 
This,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  indignity  implied  in 
*  From  gown  to  Mantle  ! '  "  Well,  so  speaks 
the  Mantle.  But  I  confer  on  it  likewise  a  fellow- 
ship with  a  divine  sect  and  discipline.  Joy, 
Mantle,  and  exult !  A  better  philosophy  has 
now  deigned  to  honour  thee,  ever  since  thou 
hast  begun  to  be  a  Christian's  vesture  I 
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[TRANSLATED  BY  THE  REV.  S.  THELWALL.] 

BOOK    I. 

CHAP.  I.  —  iNTRODUcnoN.  MODESTY  IN  APPAREL  desert  —  that  is,  death  —  even  the  Son  of  God 
BEC»HiNG  TO  WOMEN,  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  IN-  had  to  die.  And  do  you  think  about  adorning 
TRODUcnoN  OF  SIN  INTO  THE  WORLD  THROUGH  youfsclf  ovcr  and  above  your  tunics  of  skins  ? " 
A  WOMAN.  Come,  now ;  if  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ' 
If  there  dwelt  upon  earth  a  faith  as  great  as  *«  Milesians  sheared  sheep  and  the  Serians  - 
is  the  reward  of  faith  which  is  expected  in  the  «?""  ^^'  "?^  *5  Tymns  dyed,  and  the  Phry- 
heavens,  no  one  of  you  at  all,  best  beloved  sis-  g^^  embroidered  with  the  needle,  and  the 
ters,  from  the  time  that  she  had  first  "known  Babylonians  with  the  loom,  and  peark  gleamed 
the  Lord,"  'and  learned  (the  truth)  concerning  ^<^  onyx-stones  flashed;  if  gold  itself  also  had 
her  own  (that  is,  woman's)  condition,  would  already  issued,  with  the  cupidity  (which  accom- 
have  desired  too  gladsome  (not  to  say  too  os-  P*"'"  ">'  7°™  *•>*  S^owad ;  if  the  mirror,  too, 
tentatious)  a  style  of  dress;  so  as  not  rather  to  already  had  licence  to  he  so  largely.  Eve,  ex- 
go  about  in  humble  garb,  and  rather  to  affect  Pf^^d  from  paradise,  (Eve)  akeady  dead,  wou  d 
meanness  of  appearance,  walking  about  as  Eve  *>*°  ^^  *'°'"''f'*  'u"'  *'"^'  ^  '"i^g'"^  '  ^° 
mourning  and  repentant,  in  order  that  by  every  "o^i^'  *^«".'  °"8^V^^^  "f^  ^°  ,?^'"''  9\^  ^''• 
garb  of  penitence  3  she  might  the  more  fully  quamted  with  (if  she  desires  to  hve  again),  what, 
expiate  that  which  she  derives  from  Eve,  — the  T^^''  ^^^  f"'  ^!r"'«'  «•?«  had  neither  had  nor 
ignominy,  I  mean,  of  the  first  sin,  and  the  odium  b"""^'  Accordingly  these  things  are  all  the 
(attaching  to  her  as  the  cause)  of  human  perdi-  t>«gg^«  ?f  '^T*"  .'"  ^^^  condemned  and  dead 
tion.  « In  pains  and  in  anxieties  dost  thou  bear  ^^'«'  instituted  as  if  to  sweU  the  pomp  of  her 
(children),  woman;  and  toward  thine  husband  "•neral. 

(is)  thy  inclination,  and  he  lords  it  over  thee."^  chap,  il— the  origin  of  female  ornamenta- 

And  do  you  not  know  that  you  are  (each)  an  tiqn,  traced  back  to  the  angels  who  had 

Eve  ?   The  sentence  of  God  on  this  sex  of  yours  fallen." 

lives  in  this  age : '  the  guilt  must  of  necessity  „  ,  .,,,..  ,  , 
live  too.  You  are  the  devil's  gateway :  you  are  .  ^or  they  withal  who  instituted  them  are  as- 
the  unsealer*  of  that  (forbidden)  tree:  you  s'gned,  under  condemnation,  to  the  penalty  of 
are  the  first  deserter  of  the  di\ine  law :  you  are  ^^^'^>  —  "^^^  ^^^\^  '«  *'>  ^^^  ™shed  from 
she  who  persuaded '  him  whom  the  devil  was  not  n^*^^'?  ^n  the  daughters  of  men;  so  that  this 
vaUant  enough  to  attack.  You  destroyed  so  'gnominy  also  attaches  to  woman  For  when  to 
easUy  God's  image,  man.  On  account  oi  your  an  age  "much  more  ignorant  (than  ours)  they 
had  disclosed  certain  well-concealed  matenal 

« [Written  idMot  A.D. «».  See  Kaye,  p.  ,6 1  subsUnccs,  and  Several  not  well-revealed  scien- 

« Cbmp.  Heb.  viii.  ii:  jer.  xxxi.  34  (in  the  Lxx.  it  u  xxxviii.  tific  arts  —  if  it  is  true  that  they  had  laid  bare 

3  Satitfartjonii.  ^_^_^__^^__^^_^^.^_^_^^^_^^^_^_^__^__^.^___ 

*  Coinp.  Geti.  iu.  x6,  in  Eng.  ver.  and  in  LXX.  *  See  Gen.  iii.  ax. 
i  SkcuIo.  9  Renim. 

*  Reiignatrix.    Comp.  the  phnue  "  a/ountain  ualtd"  in  Cant.  ■«  i.e.,  Chineie. 

iv*  xa.  ■■  Comp.  with  this  chapter,  d*  fdol.t  c.  ix.;  de  Or,,  c.  sxii.;  dt 

7  "  Suasisti  "  if  the  leading  of  the  Mss. ;  "  peiauaaisti/'  a  coiyec-  CuU.  Fern. ,  I.  ii.  c.  x.  s  de  Virg.  Vtl.,  c.  vii. 

Hfalcawndaiion  adopted  by  Rig.  >' SaKuIo. 
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[Book  I 


every  document '  of  the  Jewish  literature  is  gen- 
erally agreed  to  have  been  restored  through 
Ezra. 

But  since  Enoch  in  the  same  Scripture  has 
preached  hkewise  concerning  the  Lord,  nothing 
at  all  must  be  rejected  by  us  which  pertains  to  us  \ 
and  we  read  that  "every  Scripture  suitable  for 
edification  is  divinely  inspired."  *  By  the  yews 
it  may  now  seem  to  have  been  rejected  for  that 
(very)  reason,  just  like  all  the  other  (portions) 
nearly  which  tell  of  Christ.  Nor,  of  course,  is 
this  fact  wonderful,  that  they  did  not  receive 
some  Scriptures  which  spake  of  Him  whom  even 
in  person^  speaking  in  their  presence,  they  were 
not  to  receive.  To  these  considerations  is  added 
the  fact  that  Er^-i  ii  possesses  a  testimony  in  the 
Apostle  Jude.3 

CHAP.  IV. — WATVINr.  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  AU- 
THORS, TFRIirLMAN  PROPOSES  TO  CONSIDER  THE 
THINGS   ON   Till  I R   OWN   MERITS. 

Grant  now  that  no  mark  of  pre-condemnation 
tias  been  branded  on  womanly  pomp  by  the  (fact 
of  the)  fate  *  of  its  authors ;  let  nothing  be  im- 
puted to  those  angels  besides  their  repudiation  of 
neaven  and  (their)  carnal  marriage  :  5  let  us  ex- 
amine the  qualities  of  the  things  themselves,  in 
order  that  we  may  detect  the  purposes  also  for 
which  they  are  eagerly  desired. 

Female  habit  carries  with  it  a  twofold  idea  — 
dress  and  ornament.  By  "  dress  "  we  mean  what 
they  call  "womanly  gracing ;  "*  by  "ornament," 
what  it  is  suitable  should  be  called  "womanly 
///^gracing."  7  The  former  is  accounted  (to  con- 
sist) in  gold,  and  silver,  and  gems,  and  garments ; 
the  latter  in  care  of  the  hair,  and  of  the  skin, 
and  of  those  parts  of  the  body  which  attract  the 
eye.  Against  the  one  we  lay  the  charge  of  am- 
bition, against  the  other  of  prostitution ;  so  that 
even  from  this  early  stage  ^  (of  our  discussion) 
you  may  look  forward  and  see  what,  out  of  (all) 
these,  is  suitable,  handmaid  of  God,  to  your  dis- 
cipline, inasmuch  as  you  are  assessed  on  different 
principles  (from  other  women) ,  —  those,  namely, 
of  humility  and  chastity. 

CHAP.   v.  —  GOLD    AND    SILVER    NOT    SUPERIOR    IN 
ORIGIN   OR  IN   UTILirY  TO  OTHER  METALS. 

Gold  and  silver,  the  principal  material  causes 
of  worldly  ^  splendour,  must  necessarily  be  iden- 
tical (in  nature)  with  that  out  of  which  they 
have  their  being :  (they  must  be)  earth,  that  is ; 
(which  earth  itself  is)  plainly  more  glorious  (than 

*  Instrumentuin. 

>  See  3  Tim.  uL  z6. 
»  See  Jude  14, 15. 
4  Exitu. 
s  Matriinoniuin  camis. 

*  Mundum  multebrem.    C(mip.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7. 
7  Immundum  muliebrem. 

*  Jam  hinc ;  cooip.  ud.  Ux.,  \.xad  init,  and  md/Sn,,  and  8  ad/iu. 
9  Saecularis. 


they),  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  after  it  has  been 
tearfully  wrought  by  penal  labour  in  the  deadly 
laboratories  of  accursed  mines,  and  there  left  its 
name  of  "  earth  "  in  the  fire  behind  it,  that,  as  a 
fugitive  from  the  mine,  it  passes  from  torments 
to  ornaments,  from  punishments  to  embellish- 
ments, from  ignominies  to  honours.  But  iron, 
and  brass,  and  other  the  vilest  material  sub- 
stances, enjoy  a  parity  of  condition  (with  silver 
and  gold),  both  as  to  earthly  origin  and  metal- 
lurgic  operation ;  in  order  that,  in  the  estimation 
of  nature,  the  substance  of  gold  and  of  silver 
may  be  judged  not  a  whit  more  noble  (than 
theirs) .  But  if  it  is  from  the  quality  of  utility 
that  gold  and  silver  derive  their  glory,  why,  iron 
and  brass  excel  them ;  whose  usefulness  is  so 
disposed  (by  the  Creator),  that  they  not  only  dis- 
charge functions  of  their  own  more  numerous 
and  more  necessary  to  human  affairs,  but  do  also 
none  the  less  serve  the  turn  of  gold  and  silver, 
by  dint  of  their  own  powers,'**  in  the  service  of 
juster  causes.  For  not  only  are  rings  made  of 
iron,  but  the  memory  of  antiquity  still  preserves 
(the  fame  of)  certain  vessels  for  eating  and 
drinking  made  out  of  brass.  Let  the  insane 
plenteousness  of  gold  and  silver  look  to  it,  if  it 
serves  to  make  utensils  even  for  foul  purposes. 
At  all  events,  neither  is  the  field  tilled  by  means 
of  gold,  nor  the  ship  fastened  together  by  the 
strength  of  silver.  No  mattock  plunges  a  golden 
edge  into  the  ground;  no  nail  drives  a  silver 
point  into  planks.  I  leave  unnoticed  the  fact 
that  the  needs  of  our  whole  life  are  dependent 
upon  iron  and  brass ;  whereas  those  rich  materials 
themselves,  requiring  both  to  be  dug  up  out  of 
mines,  and  needing  a  forging  process  in  every 
use  (to  which  they  are  put),  are  helpless  without 
the  laborious  vigour  of  iron  and  brass.  Already, 
therefore,  we  must  judge  whence  it  is  that  so 
high  dignity  accrues  to  gold  and  silver,  since  they 
get  precedence  over  material  substances  which 
are  not  only  cousin-german  to  them  in  point  of 
origin,  but  more  powerful  in  point  of  usefulness. 

CHAP.  VI.  —  OF  PREaOUS  STONES  AND  PEARLS. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  what  am  I  to  interpret 
those  jewels  to  be  which  vie  with  gold  in  haughti- 
ness, except  litde  pebbles  and  stones  and  paltry 
particles  of  the  self-same  earth ;  but  yet  not 
necessary  either  for  laying  down  foundations,  or 
rearing  party-walls,  or  supporting  pediments,  or 
giving  density  to  roofs  ?  The  only  edifice  which 
they  know  how  to  rear  is  this  silly  pride  of 
women  :  because  they  require  slow  rubbing  that 
they  may  shine,  and  artful  underlaying  that  they 
may  show  to  advantage,  and  careful  piercing  that 
they  may  hang;  and  (because  they)  render  to 
gold  a  mutual  assistance  in  meretricious  allure- 

'o  Da  too.    Cemp.  dt  Bapt.^  c.  xvii.  tuljin- 
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particular  tract  of  sea,  are  mutually  foreign  one 
to  the  other,  they  are  reciprocally  either  neg- 
lected or  desired:  (desired)  among  foreigners, 
as  being  rarities;  neglected  (rightly),  if  any- 
where, among  their  own  compatriots,  because  in 
i/um  there  is  no  such  fervid  longing  for  a  glory 
which,  among  its  own  home-folk,  is  frigid.  But, 
however,  the  rareness  and  outlandishness  which 
arise  out  of  that  distribution  of  possessions  which 
God  has  ordered  as  He  willed,  ever  finding  fa- 
vour in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  excites,  from  the 
simple  fact  of  not  having  what  God  has  made 
native  to  other  places,  the  concupiscence  of  Aav- 
ing  it  Hence  is  educed  another  vice  — that  of 
immoderate  having ;  because  although,  perhaps, 
having  may  be  permissible,  still  a  limit '  is  bound 
(to  be  observed).  This  (second  vice)  will  be 
ambition  ;  and  hence,  too,  its  name  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted, in  that  fh>m  concupiscence  ambient  in 
the  mind  it  is  bom,  with  a  view  to  the  desire  of 


«Or. 


« 


glory,  —  a  grand  desire,  forsooth,  which  (as  we 
have  said)  is  recommended  neither  by  nature 
nor  by  truth,  but  by  a  vicious  passion  of  the 
mind,  —  (namely,)  concupiscence.  And  there 
are  other  vices  connected  with  ambition  and 
glory.  ITius  they  have  withal  enhanced  the  cost 
of  things,  in  order  that  (thereby)  they  might  add 
fuel  to  themselves  also ;  for  concupiscence  be- 
comes proportionably  greater  as  it  has  set  a 
higher  value  upon  the  thing  which  it  has  eagerly 
desired.  From  the  smallest  caskets  is  produced 
an  ample  patrimony.  On  a  single  thread  is  sus- 
pended a  million  of  sesterces.  One  delicate 
neck  carries  about  it  forests  and  islands.*  The 
slender  lobes  of  the  ears  exhaust  a  fortune  ;  and 
the  left  hand,  with  its  every  finger,  sjx)rts  with  a 
several  money-bag.  Such  is  the  strength  of  am- 
bition —  (equal)  to  l^earing  on  one  small  body, 
and  that  a  woman's,  the  product  of  so  copious 
wealth. 

*  "  Saltus  et  insulae/'  Lc,  as  much  as  would  purchase  them. 
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CHAP.  I.  —  INTRODUCnON.  MODESTY  TO  BE  OB- 
SERVED NOT  ONLY  IN  rrS  ESSENCE,  BUT  IN  rrS 
ACCESSORIES. 

Handmaids  of  the  living  God,  my  fellow-ser- 
vants and  sisters,  the  right  which  I  enjoy  with 
you  —  I,  the  most  meanest «  in  that  right  of  fel- 
low-servantship  and  brotherhood  —  emboldens 
me  to  address  to  you  a  discourse,  not,  of  course, 
of  affection,  but  paving  the  way  for  affection  in 
the  cause  of  your  salvation.  That  salvation  — 
and  not  (the  salvation)  of  women  only,  but  like- 
wise of  men  —  consists  in  the  exhibition  princi- 
pally of  modesty.  For  since,  by  the  introduction 
into  an  appropriation  *  (in)  us  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  are  all "  the  temple  of  God,"  3  Modesty  is  the 
sacristan  and  priestess  of  that  temple,  who  is  to 
suffer  nothing  unclean  or  profane  to  be  intro- 
duced (into  it),  for  fear  that  the  God  who  in- 
habits it  should  be  offended,  and  quite  forsake 
the  polluted  abode.  But  on  the  present  occasion 
we  (are  to  speak)  not  about  modesty,  for  the 
enjoining  and  exacting  of  which  the  divine  pre- 
cepts which  press  (upon  us)  on  every  side  are 
sufficient ;  but  about  the  matters  which  pertain 
to  it,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  it  behoves  you 
to  walk.  For  most  women  (which  very  thing  I 
trust  God  may  permit  me,  with  a  view,  of  course. 


'  Postremissimus. 

^  Conaccrato. 

*  See  I  Cot.  iil.  i6,  17,  vi.  19,  ao. 


to  my  own  personal  censure,  to  censure  in  all), 
either  from  simple  ignorance  or  else  from  dis- 
simulation, have  the  hardihood  so  to  walk  as  if 
modesty  consisted  only*  in  the  (bare)  integrity 
of  the  flesh,  and  in  turning  away  from  (actual) 
fornication ;  and  there  were  no  need  for  any- 
thing extrinsic  to  boot  —  in  the  matter  (I  mean) 
of  the  arrangement  of  dress  and  ornament,^  the 
studied  graces  of  form  and  brilliance  :  —  wear- 
ing in  their  gait  the  self-same  appearance  as  the 
women  of  the  nations,  from  whom  the  sense  of 
true  modesty  is  absent,  because  in  those  who 
know  not  God,  the  Guardian  and  Master  of  truth, 
there  is  nothing  true.^  For  if  any  modesty  can 
be  believed  (to  exist)  in  Gentiles,  it  is  plain  that 
it  must  be  imperfect  and  undisciplined  to  such  a 
degree  that,  although  it  be  actively  tenacious  of 
itself  in  the  mind  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  yei 
allows  itself  to  relax  into  licentious  extrava- 
gances of  attire ;  just  in  accordance  with  Gen- 
tile perversity,  in  craving  after  that  of  which  it 
carefully  shuns  the  effect.^  How  many  a  one. 
in  short,  is  there  who  does  not  earnestly  desire 
even  to  look  pleasing  to  strangers  ?  who  does  not 
on  that  very  account  take  care  to  have  herself 
painted  out,  and  denies  that  she  has  (ever)  been 


*  Coinp.  de  Idol.,  c.  ii. 

>  Cultus  et  ornatus.    For  the  distinction  between  them, 
c.  iv. 

*  Comp.  de  J^»h.,c.  L 
^  Or,  "  execution. 
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falsely  representing  Rebecca  as  his  sister,  pur- 
chased safety  by  insult ! » 

CHAP.  m.  —  GRANT  THAT  BEAUTY  BE  NOT  TO  BE 
FEARED  :  STILL  H"  IS  TO  BE  SHUNNED  AS  UN- 
NECESSARY AND  VAINGLORIOUS. 

Let  it  now  be  granted  that  excellence  of  form 
be  not  to  be  feared,  as  neither  troublesome  to 
its  possessors,  nor  destructive  to  its  desirers,  nor 
perilous  to  its  compartners ; '  let  it  be  thought 
(to  be)  not  exposed  to  temptations,  not  sur- 
rounded by  stumbling-blocks :  it  is  enough  that 
to  angels  of  God  3  it  is  not  necessary.  P'or, 
where  modesty  is,  there  beauty  is  idle  ;  because 
properly  the  use  and  fruit  of  beauty  is  voluptu- 
ousness, unless  any  one  thinks  that  there  is  some 
other  harvest  for  bodily  grace  to  reap.*  Are 
women  who  think  that,  in  furnishing  to  their 
neighbour  that  which  is  demanded  of  beauty, 
they  are  furnishing  it  to  themselves  also,  to  aug- 
ment that  (beauty)  when  (naturally)  given  them, 
and  to  strive  after  it  when  not  (thus)  given? 
Some  one  will  say,  "Why,  then,  if  voluptuous- 
ness be  shut  out  and  chastity  let  in,  may  (we) 
not  enjoy  the  praise  of  beauty  alone,  and  glory 
in  a  bodily  good  ?  "  Let  whoever  finds  pleasure 
in  "  glorying  in  the  flesh  "  s  see  to  that.  To  us, 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  studious  pursuit 
of  "  glory,"  because  "  glory  "  is  the  essence  of 
exaltation.  Now  exaltation  is  incongruous  for 
professors  of  humility  according  to  God's  pre- 
cepts. Secondly,  if  all  "  glory  "  is  "  vain  "  and 
insensate,*  how  much  more  (glory)  in  the  fleshy 
especially  to  usf  For  even  if  "glorying"  is 
(allowable),  we  ought  to  wish  our  sphere  of 
pleasing  to  lie  in  the  graces  ^  of  the  Spirit,  not 
in  the  flesh ;  because  we  are  "  suitors "  *  of 
things  spiritual.  In  those  things  wherein  our 
sphere  of  labour  lies,  let  our  joy  lie.  From  the 
sources  whence  we  hope  for  salvation,  let  us  cull 
our  "glory."  Plainly,  a  Christian  will  "  glory  " 
even  in  Xht  flesh  ;  but  (it  will  be)  when  it  has  en- 
dured laceration  for  Christ's  sake,'  in  order  that 
the  spirit  may  be  crowned  in  it,  not  in  order 
that  it  may  draw  the  eyes  and  sighs  of  youths 
after  it.  Thus  (a  thing)  which,  from  whatever 
point  you  look  at  it,  is  in  your  case  superfluous, 
you  may  justly. disdain  if  you  have  it  not,  and 
neglect  if  you  have.  Let  a  holy  woman,  if  natu- 
rally beautiful,  give  none  so  great  occasion  (for 
carnal  appetite).     Certainly,  if  even  she  be  so. 


>  " Salutem  contumelia  redemit;"  the  'insult"  being  the  denial 
of  her  as  his  mafe. 
'  Conjunctis. 
3  Angelis  Dei.    Comp.  the  opening  sentence  of  the  book. 

*  Comp.  €ul  Ux.f  b.  1.  c.  iv. 

5  See  Gal.  vi.  13  and  x  Cor.  iii.  2z,  v.  6. 
^  Stu|x>rata. 
7  Bonis. 

*  Scctatores. 

f  Comp.  9  Cor.  xi.  18,  xii.  xo;  Phil.  iii.  3,  4. 


she  ought  not  to  set  off  (her  beauty),  but  even 
to  obscure  it.'° 


ii 
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As  if  I  were  speaking  to  Gentiles,  addressing 
you  with  a  Gentile  precept,  and  (one  which  is) 
common  to  all,  (I  would  say,)  "You  are  bound 
to  please  your  husbands  only."  "  But  you  will 
please  them  in  proportion  as  you  take  no  care 
to  please  others.  Be  ye  without  carefulness," 
blessed  (sisters)  :  no  wife  is  "  ugly  "  to  her  own 
husband.  She  "  pleased  "  him  enough  when  she 
was  selected  (by  him  as  his  wife)  ;  whether 
commended  by  form  or  by  character.  Let  none 
of  you  think  that,  if  she  abstain  from  the  care 
of  her  person, '3  she  will  incur  the  hatred  and 
aversion  of  husbands.  Every  husband  is  the 
exactor  oi  chastity  ;  but  beauty  a  believing  (hus- 
band) does  not  require,  because  we  are  not  cap- 
tivated by  the  same  graces  '*  which  the  Gentiles 
think  (to  be)  graces :  *5  an  ^///believing  one,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  regards  with  suspicion,  just 
from  that  infamous  opinion  of  us  which  the 
Gentiles  have.  For  whom,  then,  is  it  that  you 
cherish  your  beauty  ?  If  for  a  believer,  he  does 
not  exact  it :  if  for  an  ««believer,  he  does  not 
believe  in  it  unless  it  be  artless.'^  Why  are  you 
eager  to  please  either  one  who  is  suspicious,  or 
else  one  who  desires  it  not? 

CHAP.  v.  —  SOME  REFINEMENTS  IN  DRESS  AND 
PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  LAWFUL,  SOME  UNLAW- 
FUL. PIGMENTS  COME  UNDER  THE  LATTER 
HEAD. 

These  suggestions  are  not  made  to  you,  of 
course,  to  be  developed  into  an  entire  crudity 
and  wildness  of  appearance  ;  nor  are  we  seeking 
to  p)ersuade  you  of  the  good  of  squalor  and 
slovenliness  ;  but  of  the  limit  and  norm  and  just 
measure  of  cultivation  of  the  person.  There 
must  be  no  overstepping  of  that  line  to  which 
simple  and  sufficient  refinements  limit  their 
desires  —  that  line  which  is  pleasing  to  God. 
For  they  who  rub  '^  their  skin  with  medicaments, 
stain  their  cheeks  with  rouge,  make  their  eyes 
prominent  with  antimony,'®  sin  against  Him.  To 
them,  I  suppose,  the  plastic  skill  '^  of  God  is  dis- 
pleasing !  In  their  own  persons,  I  suppose,  they 
convict,  they  censure,  the  Artificer  of  all  things  ! 
For  censure  they  do  when  they  amend,  when 


>c  Non  adjuvare,  sed  etiam  impedire,  debet. 

**  Comp.  I  Cor.  vii.  34. 

*2  Comp.  I  Cor.  vii.  3a, 

i^  Compositione  sui. 

'♦  Bonis. 

»s  Bona. 

*6  Simplicem. 

*'  Urgent.    Comp.  de  Pten.^  c  xi. 

"  "  Fuligine,"  lit.  "  soot."    Comp.  b.  L  c  fi. 

H  See  c.  ii.  ad /in. 
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of  some  one  else's'  head,  unclean  i>erchance, 
guilty  perchance  and  destined  to  hell.*  Nay, 
rather  banish  quite  away  from  your  "  free "  ^ 
head  all  this  slavery  of  ornamentation.  In  vain 
do  you  lal)our  to  seem  adorned :  in  vain  do  you 
call  in  the  aid  of  all  the  most  skilful  manufac- 
turers of  false  hair.  God  bids  you  "be  veiled."* 
I  believe  (He  does  so)  for  fear  the  heads  of 
some  should  be  seen !  And  oh  that  in  "  that 
day  "  5  of  Christian  exultation,  I,  most  miserable 
(as  I  am),  may  elevate  my  head,  even  though 
below  (the  level  of)  your  heels  !  I  shall  (then) 
see  whether  you  will  rise  with  (your)  ceruse  and 
rouge  and  saffron,  and  in  all  that  parade  of  head- 
gear:* whether  it  will  be  women  thus  tricked 
out  whom  the  angels  carry  up  to  meet  Christ  in 
) '  "the  air  !  ^  If  these  (decorations)  are  now  good, 
'  and  of  God,  they  will  then  also  present  them- 
selves to  the  rising  bodies,  and  will  recognise 
their  several  places.  But  nothing  can  rise  ex- 
cept flesh  and  spirit  sole  and  pure.^  Whatever, 
therefore,  does  not  rise  in  (the  form  of)  ^  spirit 
and  flesh  is  condemned,  because  it  is  not  of 
God.  From  things  which  are  condemned  ab- 
stain, even  at  the  present  day.  At  the  present 
/    day  let  God  see  you  such  as  He  will  see  you  then. 


<^ 


CHAP.    VIII. — MEN    NOT    EXCLUDED    FROM    THESE 
REMARKS  ON  PERSONAL  ADORNMENT. 


lO 


Of  course,  now,  I,  a  man,  as  being  envious 
of  women,  am  banishing  them  quite  from  their 
own  (domains).  Are  there,  in  our  case  too, 
some  things  which,  in  respect  of  the  sobriety" 
we  are  to  maintain  on  account  of  the  fear  "  due 
to  God,  are  disallowed  ?  »i  If  it  is  true,  (as  it 
is,)  that  in  men,  for  the  sake  of  women  (just  as 
in  women  for  the  sake  of  men),  there  is  im- 
planted, by  a  defect  of  nature,  the  will  to  please ; 
and  if  this  sex  of  ours  acknowledges  to  itself 
deceptive  trickeries  of  form  peculiarly  its  own, 
—  (such  as)  to  cut  the  beard  too  sharply ;  to 
pluck  it  out  here  and  there ;  to  shave  round 
about  (the  mouth)  ;  to  arrange  the  hair,  and 
disguise  its  hoariness  by  dyes ;  to  remove  all 
the  incipient  down  all  over  the  body ;  to  fix 
(each  particular  hair)  in  its  place  with  (some) 
womanly  pigment ;  to  smooth  all  the  rest  of  the 
body  by  the  aid  of  some  rough  powder  or  other  : 
then,  further,  to  take  every  opportunity  for  con- 

*  "  Alieni:  "  perhaps  here  —  **  alien,"  i.e., "  heathen/'  as  in  other 
places. 

'  Gehennae. 

J  Comp.  Gal.  iv.  31,  v.  13. 

*  See  I  Cor.  xi.  a-x6:  and  comp.  dt  Or.,c.  xxii.,  and  the  treatise 
i/r  K»r^.  ye/. 

*  Comp.  ad  l/x.,  b.  ii.  c.  iii. 

^  Ambitu  {halitn  is  a  conjectural  emendation  noticed  by  Oehler) 
capitis 

^  See  I  Thess.  iv.  13-17. 

*  Comp.  I  Cor.  xv.  50  with  x  Thess.  v.  93. 

9  Or,  *^  within  the  limiu  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit." 
«o  iCmulus. 
''  Gravitatis. 
««  Mctus. 
s^  Detrahuatur. 


suiting  the  mirror ;  to  gaze  anxiously  into  it :  — 
while  yet,  when  (once)  the  knowledge  of  God 
has  put  an  end  to  all  wish  to  please  by  means  of 
voluptuous  attraction,  all  these  things  are  rejected 
as  frivolous,  as  hostile  to  modesty.  For  where 
God  is,  there  modesty  is ;  there  is  sobriety,"^  her 
assistant  and  ally.  How,  then,  shall  we  practise 
modesty  without  her  instrumental  mean,»5  that  is, 
without  sobriety?'*  How,  moreover,  shall  we 
bring  sobriety »'  to  bear  on  the  discharge  of  (the 
functions  of)  modesty,  unless  seriousness  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  countenance,  and  in  the  general 
aspect  '^  of  the  entire  man,  mark  our  carriage  ? 

CHAP.  DC.  —  EXCESS  IN  DRESS,  AS  WELL  AS  IN 
PERSONAL  CULTURE,  TO  BE  SHUNNED.  ARGU- 
MENTS DRAWN   FROM    I    COR.   VH. 

Wherefore,  with  regard  to  clothing  also,  and 
all  the  remaining  lumber  of  your  self-elaboration, '^ 
the  like  pruning  ofl"  and  retrenchment  of  too 
redundant  splendour  must  be  the  object  of  your 
care.  For  what  boots  it  to  exhibit  in  your  face 
temperance  and  unaffectedness,  and  a  simplicity 
altogether  worthy  of  the  divine  discipline,  but 
to  invest  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  with  the 
luxurious  absurdities  of  pomps  and  delicacies? 
How  intimate  is  the  connection  which  these 
pomps  have  with  the  business  of  voluptuousness, 
and  how  they  interfere  with  modesty,  is  easily 
discernible  from  the  fact  that  it  is  by  the  allied 
aid  of  dress  that  they  prostitute  the  grace  of 
personal  comeliness :  so  plain  is  it  that  if  (the 
pomps)  be  wanting,  they  render  (that  grace) 
bootless  and  thankless,  as  if  it  were  disarmed 
and  wrecked.  On  the  other  hand,  if  natural 
beauty  fails,  the  supporting  aid  of  outward  em- 
bellishment supplies  a  grace,  as  it  were,  from  its 
own  inherent  power.*°  Those  times  of  life,  in 
fact,  which  are  at  last  blest  with  quiet  and  with- 
drawn into  the  harbour  of  modesty,  the  splen- 
dour and  dignity  of  dress  lure  away  (from  that 
rest  and  that  harbour),  and  ^/>quiet  seriousness 
by  seductions  of  appetite,  which  compensate  for 
the  chill  of  age  by  the  provocative  charms  of 
apparel.  First,  then,  blessed  (sisters),  (take 
heed)  that  you  admit  not  to  your  use  meretri- 
cious and  prostitutionary  garbs  and  garments: 
and,  in  the  next  place,  if  there  are  any  of  you 
whom  the  exigencies  of  riches,  or  birth,  or  past 
dignities,  compel  to  app>ear  in  public  so  gor- 
geously arrayed  as  not  to  appear  to  have  attained 
wisdom,  take  heed  to  temper  an  evil  of  this 
kind ;  lest,  under  the  pretext  of  necessity,  you 
give  the  rein  without  stint  to  the  indulgence  of 

*♦  Gravitas. 

's  Comp.  de  Pa.fC.  xv.  ad  Jin. 
*<»  Gravtute. 
*'  Gravitatem. 
*■  Contemplatione. 
*9  Impedimenta  compositionis. 

^  De  suo.    Comp.  d*  Bapt.^  c.  xrii.  (su^/Sm.),  dt  CmlL  Flttm^ 
b.  i.  c.  ▼.  (med.). 
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be  the  means  whereby  the  experimental  trials  of 
continence  should  be  conducted  ?  Do  not  wise 
heads  of  families  purposely  offer  and  permit  some 
things  to  their  servants '  in  order  to  try  whether 
and  how  they  will  use  the  things  thus  permitted  ; 
whether  (they  will  do  so)  with  honesty,  or  with 
moderation?  But  how  far  more  praiseworthy 
(the  servant)  who  abstains  entirely ;  who  has  a 
wholesome  fear  *  even  of  his  lord's  indulgence  ! 
Thus,  therefore,  the  apostle  too ;  "  All  things," 
says  he,  "are  lawful,  but  not  all  are  expedient." ' 
How  much  more  easily  will  he  fear  *  what  is  un- 
lawful  who  has  a  reverent  dread  ^  of  what  is 
lawful? 

CHAP.  XI. —  CHRISTIAN  WOMEN,  FURTHER,  HAVE 
NOT  THE  SAME  CAUSES  FOR  APPEARING  IN  PUB- 
UC,  AND  HENCE  FOR  DRESSING  IN  FINE  ARRAY, 
AS  GENTILES.  ON  THE  CONTRARY,  THEIR  AP- 
PEARANCE SHOULD  ALWAYS  DISTINGUISH  THEM 
FROM  SUCH. 

Moreover,  what  causes  have  you  for  appearing 
in  public  in  excessive  grandeur,  removed  as  you 
are  from  the  occasions  which  call  for  such  ex- 
hibitions? For  you  neither  make  the  circuit  of 
the  temples,  nor  demand  (to  be  present  at)  pub- 
lic shows,  nor  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
holy  days  of  the  Gentiles.  Now  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  all  these  public  gatherings,  and  of  much 
seeing  and  being  seen,  that  all  pomps  (of  dress) 
are  exhibited  before  the  public  eye ;  either  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  the  trade  of  voluptu- 
ousness, or  else  of  inflating  "  glory."  You^  how- 
ever, have  no  cause  of  appearing  in  public, 
except  such  as  is  serious.  Either  some  brother 
who  is  sick  is  visited,  or  else  the  sacrifice  is 
offered,  or  else  the  word  of  God  is  dispensed. 
Whichever  of  these  you  like  to  name  is  a  busi- 
ness of  sobriety  ^  and  sanctity,  requiring  no  ex- 
traordinary attire,  with  (studious)  arrangement 
and  (wanton)  negligence.^  And  if  the  require- 
ments of  Gentile  friendships  and  of  kindly  offices 
call  you,  why  not  go  forth  clad  in  your  own 
armour ;  (and)  all  the  more,  in  that  (you  have  to 
go)  to  such  as  are  strangers  to  the  faith?  so  that 
between  the  handmaids  of  God  and  of  the  devil 
there  may  be  a  difference ;  so  that  you  may  be 
an  example  to  them,  and  they  may  be  edified 
in  you ;  so  that  (as  the  apK)stle  says)  "  God  may 
be  magnified  in  your  body."*  But  magniBed  He 
is  in  the  body  through  modesty :  of  course,  too, 
through  attire  suitable  to  modesty.  Well,  but  it 
is  urged  by  some,  "  Let  not  the  Name  be  blas- 


"  Or.  "  sjaves.- 
■  Timuent. 

*  X  Cor.  X.  a3. 

*  Timebit. 

5  Verebitur. 

6  Gravitatis. 

7  Et  composito  et  soluto. 

*  See  PhiU.  9o. 


phemed  in  us,^  if  we  make  any  derogatory  change 
from  our  old  style  and  dress."  Let  us,  then,  not 
abolish  our  old  vices  !  let  us  maintain  the  same 
character,  if  we  must  maintain  the  same  appear- 
ance (as  before)  ;  and  then  truly  the  nations  will 
not  blaspheme  !  A  grand  blasphemy  is  that  by 
which  it  is  said, ''  Ever  since  she  became  a  Chris- 
tian, she  walks  in  poorer  garb  ! "  Will  you  fear 
to  appear  poorer,  from  the  time  that  you  have 
been  made  more  wealthy ;  andy^»/rr,*®  from  the 
time  when  you  have  been  made  more  clean?  Is 
it  according  to  the  decree  "  of  Gentiles,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  of  God,  that  it  becomes 
Christians  to  walk? 

CHAP.  Xn. —  SUCH  OUTWARD  ADORNMENTS  BfERE- 
TRICIOUS,  AND  THEREFORE  UNSUTTABLE  TO  MOD- 
EST WOMEN. 

Let  US  only  wish  that  we  may  be  no  cause  for 
just  blasphemy  !  But  how  much  more  provoca- 
tive of  blasphemy  is  it  that  you,  who  are  called 
modesty's  priestesses,  should  appear  in  public 
decked  and  painted  out  after  the  manner  of  the 
/Vwmodest?  Else,  (if  you  so  do,)  what  inferiority 
would  the  poor  unhappy  victims  of  the  public 
lusts  have  (beneath  you)  ?  whom,  albeit  some 
laws  were  (formerly)  wont  to  restrain  them  from 
(the  use  of)  matrimonial  and  matronly  decora- 
tions, now,  at  all  events,  the  daily  increasing  de- 
pravity of  the  age  "  has  raised  so  nearly  to  an 
equality  with  all  the  most  honourable  women, 
that  the  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  them.  And 
yet,  even  the  Scriptures  suggest  (to  us  the  reflec- 
tion), that  meretricious  attractivenesses  of  form 
are  invariably  conjoined  with  and  appropriate  '^  to 
bodily  prostitution.  That  powerful  state  **  which 
presides  over'*  the  seven  mountains  and  very 
many  waters,  has  merited  from  the  Lord  the 
appellation  of  a  prostitute.'^  But  what  kind  of 
garb  is  the  instrumental  mean  of  her  comparison 
with  that  appellation?  She  sits,  to  be  sure, 
"  in  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  gold,  and  precious 
stone."  How  accursed  are  the  things  without 
(the  aid  of)  which  an  accursed  prostitute  could 
not  have  been  described  !  It  was  the  fact  that 
Thamar  "  had  painted  out  and  adorned  herself  " 
that  led  Judah  to  regard  her  as  a  harlot,'^  and 
thus,  because  she  was  hidden  beneath  her  "  veil," 
—  the  quality  of  her  garb  belying  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a  harlot,  —  he  judged  (her  to  be  one) , 
and  addressed  and  bargained  with  (her  as  such) . 
Whence  we  gather  an  additional  confirmation  of 
the  lesson,  that  provision  must  be  made  in  every 


9  Comp.  de  Idol.,  c.  xiv. 
'o  Sordidior. 

II  Or  "pleasure:"  placitum. 
I*  Saeculi. 
"  Debita. 
«♦  Or,  ••  dty." 
IS  Or,  *'ut%  on  hi^h  above." 
I*  Comp.  Rev.  xvii. 
>^  Comp.  Gen.  xjucviii.  13-90. 
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ELUCIDATION. 

(The  Prophecy  of  Enoch,  p.  15.) 

Dr.  Davidson  is  the  author  of  a  useful  article  on  "  Apocalyptic  Literature/'  from  which  we 
extract  all  that  is  requisite  to  inform  the  reader  of  ^^  freshest  opinion  as  seen  from  his  well-known 
point  of  view.  He  notes  Archbishop  Lawrence's  translation  into  English,  and  that  it  has  been 
rendered  back  again  into  German  by  Dillman  (1853),  as  before,  less  accurately,  by  Hoffmann. 
Ewald,  Ldcke,  Koestlin,  and  Hilgenfeld  are  referred  to,  and  an  article  of  his  own  in  Kitto's 
Cyciopadia,  We  owe  its  re-appearance,  after  long  neglect,  to  Archbishop  Lawrence  (1838),  and 
its  preservation  to  the  Abyssinians.  It  was  rescued  by  Bruce,  the  explorer,  in  an  i£thiopic 
version ;  and  the  first  detailed  announcement  of  its  discovery  was  made  by  De  Sacy,  1800.  David- 
son ascribes  its  authorship  to  pre-Messianic  times,  but  thinks  it  has  been  mterpolated  by  a  Jewish 
Christian.  Tertullian's  negative  testimony  points  the  other  way:  he  evidently  relies  upon  its 
''  Christology  "  as  genuine ;  and,  if  interpolated  in  his  day,  he  could  hardly  have  been  deceived. 

Its  five  parts  are  :  I.  The  rape  of  women  by  follen  angels,  and  the  giants  that  ¥rere  begotten 
of  them.  The  visions  of  Enoch  begun.  II.  The  visions  continued,  with  views  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom.  III.  The  physical  and  astronomical  mysteries  treated  of.  IV.  Man's  mystery  re- 
vealed in  dreams  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  V.  The  warnings  of 
Enoch  to  his  own  famfly  and  to  mankind,  with  appendices,  which  complete  the  book.  The 
article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  accessible,  and  need  only  be  referred  to  as  well 
worth  perusal  \  and,  as  it  abounds  in  references  to  the  entire  literature  of  criticism  respecting  it, 
it  is  truly  valuable.     It  seems  to  have  been  written  by  Westcott' 

The  fact  that  St.  Jude  refers  to  Enoch's  prophesyings  no  more  proves  that  this  book  is  other 
than  apocryphal  than  St.  Paul's  reference  to  Jannes  and  Jambres  makes  Scripture  of  the  Taigum. 
The  apostle  Jude  does,  indeed,  authenticate  that  particular  saying  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
doubtless  it  was  traditional  among  the  Jews.  St.  Jerome's  references  to  this  quotation  may  be 
found  textually  in  Lardner.'  Although  the  book  is  referred  to  frequently  in  the  Patrologia^  Ter- 
tullian  only,  of  the  Fathers,  pays  it  the  respect  due  to  Scripture. 


>  See  alao  PiiMT'e  reply  to  Dr.  Fanw.  *  Crtd&iUiy,  cte.,  hr.  pp.  460-4^ 
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ON  THE   VEILING   OF  VIRGINS.* 


[TRANSLATED  BY  THE   REV.  S.  THELWALL.] 

rHAP.  I.  —  TRUTH  RATHER  TO   BE   APPEALED  TO  Well  (as  of  the  Spirit).    Thk  law  of  faith  being 

THAN  CUSTOM,  AND  TRUTH  PROGRESSIVE  IN  ITS  Constant,  the  Other  succeeding  points  of  disci- 

DEVELOPUENTS.  pline  and  conversation  admit  the  "  novelty  "  of 

Having  already  undereone  the  trouble  peculiar  coirection;  the  grace  of  God,  to  wit,  operating 

to  my  opinion,  I  wiU  show  in  Latin  also  that  it  and  advancing  even  to  the  end     For  what  kind 

behoves  our  virgins  to  be  veiled  from  the  time  °f  (supposition)  is  it.  that,  whi  e  the  devil  is 

that  they  have  passed  the  turning-point  of  their  ^^^^J^  operating  and  adding  daily  to  Ae  mge- 

age:  that  this  observance  is  exacted  by  truth,  on  "U't'es  of  iniquity,  the  work  of  God  should 

which  no  one  can   impose   prescription  -  no  ^'^^^  ^^^f  ceased,  or  else  have  desisted  from 

space  of  times,  no  influence  of  persons,  no  privi-  advancing?  whereas  the  reason  why  the  Lord 

lege  of  regions.     For  these,  for  the  most  part,  «e°t  ^^  Paraclete  was,  that,  since  human  medi- 

are  the  sources  whence,  from  some  ignorance  or  ocnty  was  unable  to  take  in  all  things  at  once, 

simplicity,  custom  finds  its  beginning ;  and  then  d««:«pl>ne  should,  little  by  little,  be  directed,  and 

it  is  successionally  confirmed  into  an  usage,  and  oidained,  and  earned  on  to  perfection,  by  tlwt 

thus  is  maintained  in  opposition  to  truth.     But  V>car  of  the  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit.       StiU,    He 

our  Lord  Christ  has  sumamed  Himself  Truth,'  «aid,  "  I  have  many  thin^  to  say  to  you,  but  ye 

not  Custom.  If  Christ  is  always,  and  prior  *7  "»' J^^  ^^'?  *°  ^"  ,r ''  *„  "  j  ^P'"* 
to  all,  equally  truth  is  a  thing  sempiternal  and  9^  t™'**  ^hall  have  come,  He  will  conduct  you 
ancient.  Let  those  therefore  look  to  themselves,  '"'o  a"  truth,  and  will  report  to  you  the  super- 
towhom  that  is  new  which  is  intrinsically  old.  vening  (things).  '  But  above  withal.  He  made 
It  is  not  so  much  novelty  as  truth  which  convicts  a  declaration  concerning  this  His  work.*  What, 
heresies.  Whatever  savours  of  opposition  to  '^f"'  'f  *f.  Paraclete  s  administrative  office  but 
truth,  this  will  be  heresy,  even  (if  it  be  an)  an-  this:  the  direction  of  discipline,  the  revelation  of 
cient  custom.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  is  ig-  ^^^  Scriptures,  the  re-formation  of  the  intellect, 
norant  of  anything,  the  ignorance  proceeds  from  tjj«  advancement  toward  the  "better  things?  ' 
his  own  defect.  Moreover,  whatever  is  matter  Nothing  is  without  stages  of  growth :  all  things 
of  ignorance  ought  to  have  been  as  carefiiUy  await  their  season.  In  short,  the  preacher  says, 
//I^«/>^•</ ««/4»  as  whatever  is  matter  of  acknowl-  "A,  time  to  everything."*  Look  how  creation 
edgment  w«>W.  The  rule  of  faith,  indeed,  is  "?«'f  advances  Uttle  by  httle  to  fructification, 
altogether  one,  alone  immoveable  and  irreform-  First  comes  the  grain,  and  from  the  gram  arises 
able  ;  the  rule,  to  wit,  of  believing  in  one  only  t^e  shoot  and  from  the  shoot  struggles  out  the 
God  omnipotent,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  shrub :  thereafter  boughs  and  leaves  gather 
and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  bom  of  the  Virgin  strength,  and  the  whole  that  we  call  a  tree  ex- 
Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  raised  again  Pands :  then  follows  the  swelling  of  the  germen. 
the  third  day  from  the  dead,  received  in  the  and  from  the  germen  bursts  the  flower,  and 
heavens,  sitting  now  at  the  right  (hand)  of  the,  ^otn  '>e  flower  the  fruit  opens:  that  fruit  itself. 
Father,  destined  to  come  to  judge  quick  and  j  "><•«  for  a  while,  and  unshapely,  htde  by  htUe, 
dead   through   the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as 


t  f  Written,  pouibly.  u  early  as  a.d.  ao^.] 
•  John  xiv.  9. 


'  John  xvt.  la.  13.    Sec  tU  Uanag.,  c.  ii. 
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keeping  the  straight  course  of  its  development, 
is  trained  to  the  mellowness  of  its  flavour.'  So, 
too,  righteousness —  for  the  God  of  righteousness 
and  of  creation  is  the  same  —  was  first  in  a  ru- 
dimentary state,  having  a  natural  fear  of  God : 
from  that  stage  it  advanced,  through  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  to  infancy ;  from  that  stage  it 
passed,  through  the  Gospel,  to  the  fervour  of 
youth :  now,  through  the  Paraclete,  it  is  settling 
into  maturity.  He  will  be,  after  Christ,  the  only 
one  to  be  called  and  revered  as  Master ; »  for  He 
speaks  not  from  Himself,  but  what  is  commanded 
by  Christ.3  He  is  the  only  prelate,  because  He 
alone  succeeds  Christ.  They  who  have  received 
Him  set  truth  before  custom.  They  who  have 
heard  Him  prophesying  even  to  the  present 
time,  not  of  old,  bid  virgins  be  wholly  covered. 

CHAP.    II.  —  BEFORE    PROCEEDING     FARTHER,    LET 
THE  QUESTION   OF  CUSTOM   rrSELF   BE  SIFTED. 

But  I  will  not,  meantime,  attribute  this  usage 
to  Truth.  Be  it,  for  a  while,  custom :  that  to 
custom  I  may  likewise  oppose  custom. 

Throughout  Greece,  and  certain  of  its  barbaric 
provinces,  the  majority  of  Churches  keep  their 
virgins  covered.  There  are  places,  too,  beneath 
this  (African)  sky,  where  this  practice  obtains ; 
lest  any  ascribe  the  custom  to  Greek  or  barba- 
rian Gentilehood.  But  I  have  proposed  (as 
models)  those  Churches  which  were  founded  by 
apostles  or  apostolic  men ;  and  antecedently,  I 
think,  to  certain  (founders,  who  shall  be  name- 
less). Those  Churches  therefore,  as  well  (as 
others),  have  the  self-same  authority  of  custom 
(to  appeal  to)  ;  in  opposing  phalanx  they  range 
"  times  "  and  "  teachers,"  more  than  these  later 
(Churches  do).  What  shall  we  observe ?  What 
shall  we  choose?  We  cannot  contemptuously 
reject  a  custom  which  we  cannot  condemn,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  not  "strange,"  since  it  is  not 
among  "  strangers  "  that  we  find  it,  but  among 
those,  to  wit,  with  whom  we  share  the  law  of 
peace  and  the  name  of  brotherhood.  They  and 
we  have  one  faith,  one  God,  the  same  Christ,  the 
same  hope,  the  same  baptismal  sacraments ;  let 
me  say  it  once  for  all,  we  are  one  Church.-* 
Thus,  whatever  belongs  to  our  brethren  is  ours  : 
only,  the  body  divides  us. 

Still,  here  (as  generally  happens  in  all  cases 
of  various  practice,  of  doubt,  and  of  uncertain- 
ty), examination  ought  to  have  been  made  to 
see  which  of  two  so  diverse  customs  were  the 
more  compatible  with  the  discipline  of  God. 
And,  of  course,  that  ought  to  have  been  chosen 
which  keeps  virgins  veiled,  as  being  known  to 
God  alone;   who  (besides  that  glory  must  be 


I  Comp.  Mark  iv.  aS. 

*  Comp.  Matt,  xxiit.  8. 

*  John  xvi.  13.^ 

4  Comp.  Eph.  iv.  1-6. 


sought  fix)m  God,  not  from  men')  ought  to 
blush  even  at  their  own  privilege.  You  put  a 
virgin  to  the  blush  more  by  praising  than  by 
blaming  her ;  because  the  front  of  sin  is  more 
hard,  learning  shamelessness  from  and  in  the  sin 
itself  For  that  custom  which  belies  virgins 
while  it  exhibits  them,  would  never  have  been 
approved  by  any  except  by  some  men  who  must 
have  been  similar  in  character  to  the  virgins 
themselves.  Such  eyes  will  wish  that  a  virgin  be 
seen  as  has  the  virgin  who  shall  wish  to  be  seen. 
The  same  kinds  of  eyes  reciprocally  crave  after 
each  other.  Seeing  and  being  seen  belong  to 
the  self-same  lust.  To  blush  if  he  see  a  virgin 
is  as  much  a  mark  of  a  chaste  ^  man,  as  of  a 
chaste  ^  virgin  if  seen  by  a  man. 

CHAP.  m.  —  GRADUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CUSTOM, 
AND  ITS  RESULTS.  PASSIONATE  APPEAL  TO 
TRUTH. 

But  not  even  between  customs  have  those 
most  chaste  '  teachers  chosen  to  examine.  Still, 
until  very  recently,  among  us,  either  custom  was, 
with  comparative  indifference,  admitted  to  com- 
munion. The  matter  had  been  left  to  choice, 
for  each  virgin  to  veil  herself  or  expose  herself, 
as  she  might  have  chosen,  just  as  (she  had  equal 
liberty)  as  to  marrying,  which  itself  withal  is 
neither  enforced  nor  prohibited.  Truth  had 
been  content  to  make  an  agreement  with  cus- 
tom, in  order  that  under  the  name  of  custom  it 
might  enjoy  itself  even  partially.  But  when  the 
power  of  discerning  began  to  advance,  so  that 
the  licence  granted  to  either  fashion  was  becom- 
ing the  mean  whereby  the  indication  of  the 
better  part  emerged ;  immediately  the  great  ad- 
versary of  good  things  —  and  much  more  of 
good  institutions  —  set  to  his  own  work.  The 
virgins  of  men  go  about,  in  opposition  to  the 
virgins  of  God,  with  front  quite  bare,  excited  to 
a  rash  audacity ;  and  the  semblance  of  virgins 
is  exhibited  by  women  who  have  the  p>ower  of 
asking  somewhat  from  husbands ^^  not  to  say 
such  a  request  as  that  (forsooth)  their  rivals  — 
all  the  more  "  free  "  in  that  they  are  the  "  hand- 
maids "  of  Christ  alone  '**  —  may  be  surrendered 
to  them.  "  We  are  scandalized,"  they  say,  "  be- 
cause others  walk  otherwise  (than  we  do) ; " 
and  they  prefer  being  "  scandalized  "  to  being 
provoked  (to  modesty).  A  "  scandal,"  if  I  mis- 
take not,  is  an  example  not  of  a  good  thing,  but 
of  a  bad,  tending  to  sinful  edification.  Good 
things  scandalize  none  but  an  evil  mind.  If 
modesty,  if  bashfulness,  if  contempt  of  glory, 
anxious  to  please  God  alone,  are  good  things. 


s  Comp.  John  v.  44  and  xii.  43. 
^  Sancti. 
f  Sanctx. 
*  Sanctusuni. 

9  The  allusion  is  perhaps  to  i  Cor.  xiv.  35. 
^  Comp.  I  Cor.  vu.  31,  3«. 
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successive  stages  of  life,  are  added  hereto.  Sub- 
ject, therefore,  the  special  is  to  the  general  (be- 
cause the  general  is  prior) ;  and  the  succedent  to 
the  antecedent^  and  the  partial  to  the  universal: 
(each)  is  implied  in  the  word  itself  to  which  it  is 
subject ;  and  is  signified  in  it,  because  contained 
in  it.  Thus  neither  hand^  nor  foot^  nor  any  one 
of  the  members^  requires  to  be  signified  when 
the  body  is  named.  And  if  you  say  the  universe^ 
therein  will  be  both  the  heaven  and  the  things 
that  are  in  it,  —  sun  and  moon,  and  constella- 
tions and  stars,  —  and  the  earth  and  the  seas, 
and  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the  list  of 
elements.  You  will  have  named  all,  when  you 
have  named  that  which  is  made  up  of  all.  So, 
too,  by  naming  woman^  he  has  named  whatever 
is  woman*s. 

CHAP.  v.  —  OF  THE  WORD   WOMAN,   ESPECIALLY   IN 
CONNECTION  WTFH  nS  APPUCATION  TO  EVE. 

But  since  they  use  the  name  of  woman  in 
such  a  way  as  to  think  it  inapplicable  save  to 
her  alone  who  has  known  a  man,  the  pertinence 
of  the  propriety  of  this  word  to  the  sex  itself, 
not  to  a  grade  of  the  sex,  must  be  proved  by 
us ;  that  virgins  as  well  (as  others)  may  be  com- 
monly comprised  in  it. 

When  this  kind  of  second  human  being  was 
made  by  God  for  man's  assistance,  that  female 
was  fortiiwith  named  woman;  still  happy,  still 
worthy  of  paradise,  still  virgin,  "  She  shall  be 
called,"  said  (Adam), "  Woman."  And  accord- 
ingly you  have  the  name,  —  I  say,  not  already 
common  to  a  virgin^  but — proper  (to  her;  a 
name)  which  from  the  beginning  was  allotted  to 
a  virgin.  But  some  ingeniously  will  have  it  that 
it  was  said  of  the  future,  "  She  shall  be  called 
womany^  as  if  she  were  destined  to  be  so  when 
she  had  resigned  her  virginity ;  since  he  added 
withal :  "  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father 
and  mother,  and  be  conglutinated  to  his  own 
woman ;  and  the  two  shall  be  one  flesh."  Let 
them  therefore  among  whom  that  subtlety  ob- 
tains show  us  first,  if  she  were  sumamed  woman 
with  a  future  reference,  what  name  she  mean- 
time received.  For  without  a  name  expressive 
of  her  present  quality  she  cannot  have  been. 
But  what  kind  of  (hypothesis)  is  it  that  one  who, 
with  an  eye  to  the  future,  was  called  by  a  definite 
name,  at  the  present  time  should  have  nothing 
for  a  surname  ?  On  all  animals  Adam  imposed 
names ;  and  on  none  on  the  ground  of  future 
condition,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  present 
purpose  which  each  particular  nature  served ; ' 
called  (as  each  nature  was)  by  that  to  which 
from  the  beginning  it  showed  a  propensity. 
What,  then,  was  she  at  that  time  called  ?  Why, 
as  often  as  she  is  named  in  the  Scripture,  5  ae 
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has  the  appellation  woman  before  she  was  wed- 
ded, and  never  inrgin  while  she  tvos  a  virgin. 

This  name  was  at  that  time  the  only  one  she 
had,  and  (that)  when  nothing  was  (as  yet)  said 
prophetically.  For  when  the  Scripture  records 
that  ''  the  two  were  naked,  Adam  and  his  wo- 
man^^  neither  does  this  savour  of  the  future,  as  if 
it  said  "  his  woman  "  as  a  presage  of  "wife ;"  bu* 
because  his  woman*  was  withal  unwedded,  as 
being  (formed)  from  his  own  substance.  "This 
bone,"  he  says, "  out  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  out 
of  my  flesh,  shall  be  called  woman,'^  Hence, 
then,  it  is  fix)m  the  tacit  consciousness  of  nature 
that  the  actual  divinity  of  the  soul  has  educed  into 
the  ordinary  usage  of  common  speech,  unawares 
to  men,  (just  as  /'/  hcu  thus  educed  many  other 
things  too  which  we  shall  elsewhere  be  able  to 
show  to  derive  from  the  Scriptures  the  origin  of 
their  doing  and  saying,)  our  fashion  of  calling  our 
wives  our  women,  however  improperly  withal  we 
may  in  some  instances  speak.  For  the  Greeks, 
too,  who  use  the  name  of  woman  more  (than 
we  do)  in  the  sense  of  wife,  have  other  names 
appropriate  to  wife.  But  I  prefer  to  assign  this 
usage  as  a  testimony  to  Scripture.  For  when 
two  are  made  into  one  flesh  through  the  mar- 
riage-tie, the  "  flesh  of  flesh  and  bone  of  bones  " 
is  called  the  woman  of  him  of  whose  substance 
she  begins  to  be  accounted  by  being  made  his 
wife.  Thus  woman  is  not  by  nature  a  name  of 
wife,  but  wife  by  condition  is  a  name  of  woman. 
In  ^ne,  womanhood  is  predicable  apart  from 
wifehood ;  but  wifehood  apart  fh)m  womanhood 
is  not,  because  it  cannot  even  exist.  Having 
therefore  settled  the  name  of  the  newly-made 
female  —  which  (name)  is  woman  —  and  having 
explained  what  she  formerly  was,  that  is,  having 
sealed  the  name  to  her,  he  immediately  turned 
to  the  prophetic  reason,  so  as  to  say,  "  On  this 
account  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother." 
The  name  is  so  truly  separate  from  the  prophecy, 
as  far  as  (the  prophecy)  from  the  individual 
person  herself,  that  of  course  it  is  not  with 
reference  to  Eve  herself  that  (Adam)  has  uttered 
(the  prophecy),  but  with  a  view  to  those  future 
females  whom  he  has  named  in  the  maternal 
fount  of  the  feminine  race.  Besides,  Adam  was 
not  to  leave  "  father  and  mother "  —  whom  he 
had  not  —  for  the  sake  of  Eve.  Therefore  that 
which  was  prophetically  said  does  not  apply  to 
Eve,  because  it  does  not  to  Adam  either.  For 
it  was  predicted  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
husbands,  who  were  destined  to  leave  their 
parents  for  a  woman^s  sake ;  which  could  not 
chance  to  Eve,  because  it  could  not  to  Adam 
either. 

If  the  case  is  so,  it  is  apparent  that  she  was 
not  sumamed  woman  on  account  of  a  future 

^  Muliei,  throuf  hout. 
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the  enjoyment  whereof  you  have  never  known 
you  will  subdue  easily,  not  having  an  adversary 
( in  the  shape  of)  the  concupiscence  of  enjoy- 
ment.' How,  then,  would  God  have  failed  to 
make  any  such  concession  to  men  more  (than 
to  women)  y  whether  on  the  ground  of  nearer  in- 
timacy, as  being  ''  His  own  image/'  or  on  the 
ground  of  harder  toil?  But  if  nothing  (has 
been  thus  conceded)  to  the  male^  much  more 
to  the  female, 

CHAP.  XI.  —  THE  RULE  OF  VEAJNG  NOT  APPUCA- 

BLE  TO  CHILDREN. 

But  what  we  intermitted  above  for  the  sake  of 
the  subsequent  discussion  —  not  to  dissipate  its 
coherence  —  we  will  now  discharge  by  an  an- 
swer. For  when  we  joined  issue  about  the  apos- 
tle's absolute  definition,  that  "  every  woman  " 
must  be  understood  (as  meaning  woman)  of 
even  every  age,  it  might  be  replied  by  the  oppo- 
site side,  that  in  that  case  it  behoved  the  virgin 
to  be  veiled  from  her  nativity,  and  from  the  first 
entry  of  her  age  (upon  the  roll  of  time). 

But  it  is  not  so ;  but  from  the  time  when  she 
begins  to  be  self-conscious,  and  to  awake  to  the 
sense  of  her  own  nature,  and  to  emerge  from 
the  virgin's  (sense),  and  to  experience  that  novel 
(sensation)  which  belongs  to  the  succeeding  age. 
For  withal  the  founders  of  the  race,  Adam  and 
Eve,  so  long  as  they  were  without  inteUigence, 
went  "  naked ; "  but  after  they  tasted  of  "  the 
tree  of  recognition,"  they  were  first  sensible  of 
nothing  more  than  of  dieir  cause  for  shame. 
Thus  they  each  marked  their  intelligence  of 
their  own  sex  by  a  covering.'  But  even  if  it  is 
"  on  account  of  the  ange6 "  that  she  is  to  be 
veiled,^  doubtless  the  age  from  which  the  law 
of  the  veil  will  come  into  operation  will  be  that 
from  which  "  the  daughters  of  men "  were  able 
to  invite  concupiscence  of  their  persons,  and  to 
experience  marriage.  For  a  virgin  ceases  to  be 
a  virgin  fix)m  the  time  that  it  becomes  possible 
for  her  not  to  be  one.  And  accordingly,  among 
Israel,  it  is  unlawful  to  deliver  one  to  a  husband 
except  after  the  attestation  by  blood  of  her  ma- 
turity ;  ^  thus,  before  this  indication,  the  nature 
is  unripe.  Therefore  if  she  is  a  virgin  so  long 
as  she  is  unripe,  she  ceases  to  be  a  tnrgin  when 
she  is  perceived  to  be  ripe ;  and,  as  not-virgin, 
is  now  subject  to  the  law,  just  as  she  is  to  mar- 
riage. And  the  betrothed  indeed  have  the  ex- 
ample of  Rebecca,  who,  when  she  was  being 
conducted  —  herself  still  unknown  —  to  an  un- 
known betrothed,  as  soon  as  she  learned  that  he 
whom  she  had  sighted  from  afar  was  the  man, 

*  So  Oehler  and  others.  But  one  MS.  reads  "  concupiscenttae 
fructum"  for  "  concupiscentiam  fructus; "  which  would  make  the 
•ense  somewhat  plainer,  and  hence  is  perhaps  less  likely  to  be  the 
genuine  reading. 

>  See  Gen.  li.  35,  iii.  7  (in  LXX.  iii.  i,  iii.  7). 

3  Sec  ch.  vii.  above. 

4  S«e  Deut.  judi.  xj-ai. 


awaited  not  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  nor  the  meet- 
ing of  the  kiss,  nor  the  interchange  of  salutation ; 
but  confessing  what  she  had  felt  —  namely,  that 
she  had  been  (already)  wedded  in  spirit  —  de- 
nied herself  to  be  a  virgin  by  then  and  there 
veiling  herself.^  Oh  woman  already  belonging 
to  Christ's  discipline !  For  she  showed  that 
marriage  likewise,  as  fornication  is,  is  transacte!d 
by  gaze  and  mind ;  only  that  a  Rebecca  likewise 
some  do  still  veil.  With  regard  to  the  rest,  how- 
ever (that  is,  those  who  are  not  betrothed),  let 
the  procrastination  of  their  parents,  arising  from 
straitened  means  or  scrupulosity,  look  (to  them)  ; 
let  the  vow  of  continence  itself  look  (to  them). 
In  no  respect  does  (such  procrasdnation)  per- 
tain to  an  age  which  is  already  running  its  own 
assigned  course,  and  paying  its  own  dues  to 
maturity.  Another  secret  mother.  Nature,  and 
another  hidden  father,  Time,  have  wedded  their 
daughter  to  their  own  laws.  Behold  that  virgin- 
daughter  of  yours  already  wedded  —  her  soul  by 
expectancy,  her  flesh  by  transformation  —  for 
whom  you  are  preparing  a  second  husband ! 
Already  her  voice  is  changed,  her  limbs  fully 
formed,  her  "  shame  "  everywhere  clothing  itself, 
the  months  paying  their  tributes;  and  do  you 
deny  her  to  be  a  woman  whom  you  assert  to  be 
undergoing  womanly  experiences  ?  If  the  con- 
tact of  a  man  makes  a  woman,  let  there  be  no 
covering  except  after  actual  experience  of  mar- 
riage. Nay,  but  even  among  the  heathens  (the 
betrothed)  are  led  veiled  to  the  husband.  But 
if  it  is  at  betrothal  that  they  are  veiled,  because 
(then)  both  in  body  and  in  spirit  they  have 
mingled  with  a  male,  through  the  kiss  and  the 
right  hands,  through  which  means  they  first  in 
spirit  unsealed  their  modesty,  through  the  com- 
mon pledge  of  conscience  whereby  they  mutu- 
ally plighted  their  whole  confusion ;  how  much 
more  will  time  veil  them  ?  —  (time  )  without 
which  espoused  they  cannot  be ;  and  by  whose 
urgency,  without  espousals,  they  cease  to  be  vir- 
gins. Time  even  the  heathens  observe,  that,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  nature,  they  may  render 
their  own  rights  to  the  (different)  ages.  For 
y^€v[  females  they  despatch  to  their  businesses 
from  (the  age  of)  twelve  years,  but  the  male  from 
two  years  later;  decreeing  puberty  (to  consist) 
in  years,  not  in  espousals  or  nuptials.  **  House- 
wife "  one  is  called,  albeit  a  virgin,  and  "  house- 
father," albeit  a  stripling.  By  us  not  even 
natural  laws  are  observed ;  as  if  the  God  of 
nature  were  some  other  than  ours  1 

CHAP.  XU. — WOMANHOOD  SFXF- EVIDENT,  AND  NOT 
TO  BE  CONCEALED  BY  JUST  LEAVING  THE  HEAD 
BARE. 

Recognise  the  woman,  ay,  recognise  the  wed- 
ded woman,  by  the  testimonies  both  of  bodj 

f  Gen.  zxir.  64,  65.     Comp.  d*  Or.,  c  sxii.  4id/im, 
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ELUCIDATIONS. 

'  I. 

(Vicar  of  the  Lord,  p.  27.) 

The  recurrence  of  this  emphatic  expression  in  our  author  is  worthy  of  special  note.  He 
knew  of  no  other  "  Vicar  of  Christ "  than  the  promised  Paraclete,  who  should  bring  all  Christ's 
words  to  remembrance,  and  be  "  another  Comforter."  Let  me  quote  from  Dr.  Scott  *  a  very 
striking  passage  in  illustration  :  "The  Holy  Ghost,  after  Christ's  departure  from  the  world,  acted 
immediately  under  Christ  as  the  supreme  vicegerent  of  his  kingdom ;  for  next,  and  immeaiately 
under  Christ,  He  authorized  the  bishops  and  governors  of  the  Church,  and  constituted  them  over- 
seers  of  the  flock  (Acts  xx.  28).  It  was  He  that  chose  their  persons,  and  appointed  their  work, 
and  gave  them  their  several  orders  and  directions  :  in  all  which,  it  is  evident  that  He  acted  under 
Christ  as  His  supreme  substitute.  Accordingly,  by  Tertullian  he  is  styled  '  the  Vicarious  Virtue, 
or  Power,*  as  He  was  the  Supreme  Vicar  and  substitute  of  Christ  in  mediating  for  God  witii 
men." 

II. 
(She  shall  be  called  woman,  p.  31.) 

The  Vulgate  reads,  preserving  something  of  the  original  epigrammatic  force,  "Vocabitur 
ViR-ago,  quoniam  de  Vir-o  sumpta  est."  The  late  revised  English  gives  us,  in  the  maigin, 
Isshah  and  Ish^  which  marks  the  play  upon  words  in  the  Hebrew,  —  "  She  shall  be  called  Isskah 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  /x^."  This  EpithcUamium  is  the  earliest  poem,  and  Adam  was  the 
first  poet. 

As  to  the  argument  of  our  author,  it  is  quite  enough  to  say,  that,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  his  refinements  upon  St.  Paul,  he  sticks  to  the  inspired  text,  and  enforces  God*s  Law  in  the 
Gospel.  Let  us  reflect,  moreover,  upon  the  awful  immodesty  of  heathen  manners  (see  Martial, 
passim),  and  the  necessity  of  enforcing  a  radical  reform.  All  that  adorns  the  sex  among  Chris- 
tians has  sprung  out  of  these  severe  and  caustic  criticisms  of  the  Gentile  world  and  its  customs. 
And  let  us  reflect  that  there  is  a  growing  licence  in  our  age,  which  makes  it  important  to  revert 
to  first  principles,  and  to  renew  the  apostolic  injunctions,  if  not  as  Tertullian  did,  still  as  best  we 
may,  in  our  own  times  and  ways. 

III. 

(These  crimes,  p.  36.) 

The  iniquity  here  pointed  at  has  become  of  frightful  magnitude  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  shall  hear  of  it  again  when  we  come  to  Hippolytus.*  May  the  American  editor 
be  pardoned  for  referring  to  his  own  commonitory  to  his  countrywomen  on  this  awful  form  of 
murder,  in  Moral  Reforms,^  a  little  book  upon  practical  subjects,  addressed  to  his  own  diocese. 

Hippolytus  speaks  of  the  crime  which  had  shocked  Tertullian  as  assuming  terrible  propor- 
tions at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Callistus*  and  under  his  patronage,  circa  a.d.  220.  But  in  this  case 
it  was  not  so  much  the  novelty  of  the  evil  which  attracted  the  rebuke  of  the  Christian  moralist^ 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  licensed  by  a  bishop. 

'  Tkg  Christian  Life^  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 

3  Tertullian  speaks  of  the  heathen  as  "  decimated  by  abortions."    See  ad  Uxor.,  p.  41,  i^frm. 

3  Lippincotts,  Philadelphia,  1868. 

4  Bunsen,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 
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[TRANSLATED  BY  THE   REV.  S.  THELWALL.J 

BOOK    I. 


CHAP.  I.  —  DESIGN  OF  THE  TREATISE.      DISAVOWAL 
OF  PERSONAL  MOTIVES   IN  WRITING   TV. 

I  HAVE  thought  it  meet,  my  best  beloved 
fellow-servant  in  the  Lord,  even  from  this  early 
period,'  to  provide  for  the  course  which  you 
must  pursue  after  my  departure  from  the  world,^ 
if  I  shall  be  called  before  you  ;  (and)  to  entrust 
to  your  honour  *  the  observance  of  the  provision. 
For  in  things  worldly*  we  are  active  enough, 
and  we  wish  the  good  of  each  of  us  to  be  con- 
sulted. If  we  draw  up  wills  for  such  matters, 
why  ought  we  not  much  more  to  take  forethought 
for  our  posterity  ^  in  things  divine  and  heavenly, 
and  in  a  sense  to  bequeath  a  legacy  to  be  re- 
ceived before  the  inheritance  be  divided,  —  (the 
legacy,  I  mean,  of)  admonition  and  demonstra- 
tion touching  those  (bequests)  which  are  allotted  ^ 
out  of  (our)  immortal  goods,  and  from  the  heri- 
tage of  the  heavens?  Only,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  receive  in  its  entirety  *  this  feoffment  in 
trust'  of  my  admonition,  may  God  grant;  to 
whom  be  honour,  glory,  renown,  dignity,  and 
power,  now  and  to  the  ages  of  the  ages  ! 

The  precept,  therefore,  which  I  give  you  is, 
that,  with  all  the  constancy  you  may,  you  do, 
after  our  departure,  renounce  nuptials ;  not  that 
you  will  on  that  score  confer  any  benefit  on  me, 
except  in  that  you  will  profit  yourself.  But  to 
Christians,  after  their  departure  from  the  world,'° 


>  fWrictca  eirca  a.d.  toj.  Tertnllian  survived  his  wife:  and  we 
cannot  date  these  books  earber  than  about  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
Dr  Pm//*0.  in  the  opinion  of  some.] 

'  Jam  nine. 

3  Saeculo. 

4  Fidei. 

5  Seecularibns. 

*  Posteritati:  or,  with  Mr.  Dodgson,  "  our  future." 
7  Deputantur. 

*  Solidum;  aHudin^  to  certain  laws  respecting  a  widow's  power 
of  receiving  "  in  its  ennrety  **  her  deceased  husband's  property. 

9  Fidei  commisaum, 
•»  S^cuIq. 


no  restoration  of  marriage  is  promised  in  the 
day  of  the  resurrection,  translated  as  they  will 
be  into  the  condition  and  sanctity  of  angels." 
Therefore  no  solicitude  arising  from  carnal  jeal- 
ousy will,  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  even  in 
the  case  of  her  whom  they  chose  to  represent  as 
having  been  married  to  seven  brothers  succes- 
sively, wound  any  one"  of  her  so  many  hus- 
bands ;  nor  is  any  (husband)  awaiting  her  to  put 
her  to  "confusion. '3  The  question  raised  by  the 
Sadducees  has  yielded  to  the  Lord's  sentence. 
Think  not  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  preserving  to 
the  end  for  myself  the  entire  devotion  of  your 
flesh,  that  I,  suspicious  of  the  pain  of  (antici- 
pated) slight,  am  even  at  this  early  period'* 
instilling  into  you  the  counsel  of  (perpetual) 
widowhood.  There  will  at  that  day  be  no  re- 
sumption of  voluptuous  disgrace  between  us. 
No  such  frivolities,  no  such  impurities,  does  God 
promise  to  His  (servants).  But  whether  to  you, 
or  to  any  other  woman  whatever  who  pertains  to 
God,  the  advice  which  we  are  giving  shall  be 
profitable,  we  take  leave  to  treat  of  at  large. 

CHAP.  n.  —  MARRIAGE  LAWFUL,  BUT  NOT  POLYGAMY. 

We  do  not  indeed  forbid  the  union  of  man 
and  woman,  blest  by  God  as  the  seminary  of  the 
human  race,  and  devised  for  the  replenishment 
of  the  earth  'S  and  the  furnishing  of  the  world,'* 
and  therefore  permitted,  yet  singly.  For  Adam 
was  the  one  husband  of  Eve,  and  Eve  his  one 
wife,  one  woman,  one  rib.'^     We  grant  '*  thai 


'*  Luke  XX.  36. 

'^  Nulla  .  .  .  neininem  —  two  ne^tives. 

**  See  Matt.  xxii.  93-3(3;  Mark  xu.  18-27;  Luke  xx.  97-4a 

'4  jam  hinc.    See  beginning  of  chapter. 

«5  Orbi.    Gen.  i.  a8. 

**  5>aeculo. 

*^  Gen.  ii.  ai,  aa. 

>*Sane. 
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abortions ; '  burdens  which,  finally,  are  to  us 
most  of  all  unsuitable,  as  being  perilous  to  faith  ! 
For  why  did  the  Lord  foretell  a  "  woe  to  them 
that  are  with  child,  and  them  that  give  suck,"  * 
except  because  He  testifies  that  in  that  day  of 
disencumbrance  the  encumbrances  of  children 
will  be  an  inconvenience?  It  is  to  marriage, 
of  course,  that  those  encumbrances  appertain ; 
but  that  ("  woe  ")  will  not  pertain  to  widows. 
( They)  at  the  first  trump  of  the  angel  will  spring 
forth  disencumbered  —  will  freely  bear  to  the 
end  whatsoever  pressure  and  persecution,  with 
no  burdensome  fruit  of  marriage  heaving  in  the 
womb,  none  in  the  bosom. 

Therefore,  whether  it  be  for  the  sake  of  the 
flesh,  or  of  the  world,3  or  of  posterity,  that  mar- 
riage is  undertaken,  nothing  of  all  these  "  neces- 
sities" affects  the  servants  of  God,  so  as  to 
prevent  my  deeming  it  enough  to  have  once  for 
all  yielded  to  some  one  of  them,  and  by  one 
marriage  appeased  *  all  concupiscence  of  this 
kind.  Let  us  marry  daily,  and  in  the  midst  of 
our  marrying  let  us  be  overtaken,  like  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  by  that  day  of  fear  !  5  For  there 
it  was  not  only,  of  course,  that  they  were  dealing 
in  marriage  and  merchandise ;  but  when  He 
says,  "They  were  marrying  and  buying,"  He 
sets  a  brand  ^  upon  the  very  leading  vices  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  world,'  which  call  men  off*  the 
most  from  divine  disciplines  —  the  one  through 
the  pleasure  of  rioting,  the  other  though  the 
greed  of  acquiring.  And  yet  that  "  blindness  " 
then  was  felt  long  before  "the  ends  of  the 
world."  *  What,  then,  will  the  case  be  if  God 
now  keep  us  from  the  vices  which  of  old  were 
detestable  before  Him?  "The  time,"  says  (the 
apostle),  "is  compressed.^  It  remaineth  that 
they  who  have  wives  '°  act  as  if  they  had  them 
not." 

CHAP.    VI.  —  EXAMPLES    OF    HEATHENS    URGED    AS 
COMMENDATORY   OF  WIDOWHOOD  AND  CELIBACY. 

But  if  they  who  have  (wives)  are  (thus) 
bound  to  consign  to  oblivion  what  they  have, 
how  much  more  are  they  who  have  not,  pro- 
hibited firom  seeking  a  second  time  what  they 
no  longer  have  ;  so  that  she  whose  husband  has 
departed  from  the  world  should  thenceforward 
impose  rest  on  her  sex  by  abstinence  from  mar- 
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"  ParTictdiis."    So  Oehler  seems  to  understand  it. 

Luke  xxi.  33;  Matt.  xxiv.  19. 

Sacculi. 

*'  Expiasse"  —  a  rare  but  Ciceronian  use  of  the  word. 

Luke  xvii.  38,  99. 

Denotat. 

SaecuH. 

Sacculi.  Comp.  i  Cor.  x.  xi;  but  the  Greek  there  iSiT^  rikii 
Twv  aiMtntv,  By  tiie  "  blindness,"  Tertuliian  may  refer  to  Gen.  xix. 
II. 

9  Or,  "short"  CElng.  ver.)'.  i  Cor.  vii.  99.    6  xotpb^  ot/i^otoA- 
ficrof.  **  in  collecto." 

^^  '*  Matrimonia,"  neut.  pi.  aeain  for  the  fern.,  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete.  See  c.  ii.,  '*  to  multip^  wives,"  and  the  note  there.  In  the 
Greek  (i  Cor.  vii.  99)  it  is  yvraucof :  but  the  ensuing  chapter  shows 
tkat  Tertuliian  refers  the  Dassa^e  to  women  as  well. 


riage  —  abstinence  which  numbers  of  Gentile 
women  devote  to  the  memory  of  beloved  hus- 
bands !  When  anything  seems  difficult,  let  us 
survey  others  who  cope  with  still  greater  diffi- 
culties. How  many  are  there  who  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  baptism  set  the  seal  (of  virginity) 
upon  their  flesh?  How  many,  again,  who  by  I 
equal  mutual  consent  cancel  the  debt  of  matri- 
mony—  voluntary  eunuchs"  for  the  sake  of 
their  desire  after  the  celestial  kingdom  !  But 
if,  while  the  marriage-tie  is  still  intact,  absti- 
nence is  endured,  how  much  more  when  it  has 
been  undone  !  For  I  believe  it  to  be  harder  for 
what  is  intact  to  be  quite  forsaken,  than  for  what 
has  been  lost  not  to  be  yearned  after.  A  hard 
and  arduous  thing  enough,  surely,  is  the  conti- 
nence for  God*s  sake  of  a  holy  woman  after  her 
husband*s  decease,  when  Gentiles,"  in  honour  of 
their  own  Satan,  endure  sacerdotal  offices  which 
involve  both  virginity  and  widowhood  !  '^  At 
Rome,  for  instance,  they  who  have  to  do  with 
the  type  of  that  "  inextinguishable  fire,"  '^  keep- 
ing watch  over  the  omens  of  their  own  (future) 
penalty,  in  company  with  the  (old)  dragon  ** 
himself,  are  appointed  on  the  ground  of  virgin- 
ity. To  the  Achaean  Juno,  at  the  town  i^^um, 
a  virgin  is  allotted ;  and  the  (priestesses)  who 
rave  at  Delphi  know  not  marriage.  Moreover, 
we  know  that  widows  minister  to  the  African 
Ceres ;  enticed  away,  indeed,  from  matrimony 
by  a  most  stem  oblivion :  for  not  only  do  they 
withdraw  from  their  still  living  husbands,  but 
they  even  introduce  other  wives  to  them  in  their 
own  room  —  the  husbands,  of  course,  smiling  on 
it — all  contact  (with  males),  even  as  far  as  the 
kiss  of  their  sons,  being  forbidden  them ;  and 
yet,  with  enduring  practice,  they  persevere  in 
such  a  discipline  of  widowhood,  which  excludes 
the  solace  even  of  holy  affection.*^  These  pre- 
cepts has  the  devil  given  to  his  servants,  and  he 
is  heard  !  He  challenges,  forsooth,  God's  ser- 
vants, by  the  continence  of  his  own,  as  if  on 
equal  terms  !  Continent  are  even  the  priests  of 
hell !  '7  For  he  has  found  a  way  to  ruin  men 
even  in  good  pursuits ;  and  with  him  it  makes 
no  difference  to  slay  some  by  voluptuousness, 
some  by  continence. 

CHAP.  VII. — THE  DEATH  OF  A  HUSBAND  IS  GOD*S 
CALL  TO  THE  WIDOW  TO  CONTINENCE.  FUR- 
THER EVIDENCES  FROM  SCRIPTURE  AND  FROM 
HEATHENISM. 

To  US  continence  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Lord  of  salvation  as  an  instrument  for  attaining 

II  Comp.  de  Pa.f  xiii.,  and  Matt.  xix.  la.    Caak^.^too^dt  £m, 
Casi.fC.  i. 

I*  i.e..  Gentile  wotnen. 

i^  Oehler  marks  this  as  a  question. 

I*  Matt.  iii.  la. 

IS  Comp.  Rev.  xii.  9,  and  de  Bapi.^  i. 

I*  Pieutis. 

17  Gehennse:  comp.  de  Pan.t  c.  xii.  ad  imiL 
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These  considerations,  dearest  fellow-servant,  I 
commend  to  you  thus  early/  handled  throughout 
superfluously  indeed,  after  the  apostle,  but  likely 


Ck 


to  prc^e  a  solace  to  you,  in  that  (if  so  it  shall 
turn  out')  you  will  cherish  my  mepiory  in 
them. 

*  i.e.»  if  I  be  called  before  joai  camp,  c  L 


BOOK    II. 

CHAP.  L  —  REASONS  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  WRTTiNG  manently  in  that  state,  when  he  says, "  But  I  desire 
OF  THIS  SECOND  BOOK.  all  to  persevere  in  (imitation  of)  my  example  :"^ 

Very  lately,  best  beloved  fellow-servant  in  the  j'"^  ^""^.^'"K  T^^  1''^a^^  ^'" c^^  ~ 

Lord,  I,  as  riy  abiUty  permitted,  entered  for  your  °°K"  '"^""'  )'"*  Pjamly  */"*•'    Therefore  in 

benefit  at  some  len^  into  the  question  4hat  ^^'^.  caseespecudly,  if  we  do  not  obey,  we  run 

course  is  to  be  followed  by  a  holy  woman  when  *  'f\  ^'^"^  °°^.  ^^  '"*  "°~  .'.'".JT'! 

her  marriage  has  (in  whatever  way)  been  brought  "^^'f '  *"    ^^«     *"»  «°  V  ""^'^f  >"  ^nib^ 

to  an  end     Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  fhe  ^e  former  springs  from  ^^uns,/,  and  «  proposed 

next  best  advice,  in  regard  of  human  infirmity;  ^°J     ,         ^   r  *^*=^P^<=«^.  ^"^  l""^^?!!^  =^*^ 

admonished  hereto  by  the  examples  of  certain  °*"  descends  from  auihonfy,  and  is  bound  to 

who,  when  an  oppoiknity  for  the  practice  of  '^''''f;    In.  the  former  case  to  disregard  ap- 

continence  has  be«  offerled  them,  by  divorce,  P^^"  ^"'^' '"  *«  **""'  ^""^'^'^O'- 

or  by  the  decease  of  the  husband,  have  not  only  chap.  ii.  —  of  the  apostle's  meaning  in  i  cor. 

thrown  away  the  opportunity  of  attaining  so  vii.  12-14. 

great  a  good,  but  not  even  in  their  remarriage  ^,       ,         ....             _.  • 

have  chSsen  to  be  mindful  of  the  rule  that  Therefore,  when  in  these  days  a  certam  woman 

"above  all -they  marry  in  the  Lord."    And  thus  1?™°^^^   ^^  marriage   from   the  pale  of  the 

my  mind  has  been  thrown  into  confusion,  in  the  C^"'■^^  ^"^^  ""'^^^  ^erself  to  a  Gentile,  and 

fear  that,  having  exhorted  you  myself  to  perse-  f"^!"  ^  remembered  that  this  had  in  days  gone 

verance  in  single  husoandhood  and  widowhood,  ^V  >«"  *1°"«  \  °*''«'^  =   wondenng  at  either 

I  may  now,  by  the  mention  of  precipitate'  mar-  f^^'J  own  waywardness  or  else  the  double-deal- 


Know,  01  course,  inai  me  course  wnicn  is  tne      7     /    ',    e   V  \ '  — yVu   ^_L 

more  useful  is  the  course  which  you  must  keep,  "f^^  °"  ''^<^  f  °""<*.  °\  ^'■^  I«f sage  of  the  first 

But,  inasmuch  as  that  course  is  difficult,  and  not  (EP'stle)  to  the  Corinthians,  where  i   is  wntten: 

without  its  embarrassments,*  and  on  this  account  I[,  ^^^  °f  ^''^  ^'*"'''^"  ^^  *"  «nbeheving  wif^ 

is  the  highest  aim   of  (widowed)  life,  I  have  ^J^^  she  consents  to  the  matrimony,  let  him  not 

paused  somewhat  (in  my  urging  you  to  it) ;  nor  dismiss  her;  similarly,  let  not  a  believing  woman, 

would  there  have  been  iny  Siuie^  for  my  r^cur-  ™amed  to  an  unbeliever,  if  she  finds  her  husband 

ring  to  that  point  ako  in  Addressing  you,  had  I  ^^^''^f^    (^  fjfir  contmued   union),  dismm 

not  by  this  time  taken  up  a  stiU  graver  solicitude.  ^'™=  ^"T^^^.  "nbelieving  husband  is  sancdfied 

For  the  nobler  is  the  continence  of  the  flesh  by  the  believing  wife,  and  he  unbelieving  wife  by 

which  ministers  to  widowhood,  the  more  par-  the  believing  husband;  else  were  your  children 

donable  a  thing  it  seems  if  it  be  not  persevered  ""*=1«^"-    .! .  ^^  "^X  ^^  ''^^^  j^y  understanding 

in.     For  it  is  Uien  when  things  are  difficult  that  Sfnerally  this  monition  regarding  married  be- 

their  pardon  is  easy.    But  in  as  far  as  marrying  ''^1:^^ '  ^^^^  »>''"''  thatl.cence  is  granted  (there- 

"in  the  Lord"  is  permissible,  as  being  within  ^y)  1°  marry  even  ««believers.    God  forbid  UuU 

our  power,  so  for  mSre  culpable  is  it  not  to  ob-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^Z  interprete  (the  passage)  be  witHn^ 

serv^that  which  you  can  oteerve.    Add  to  this  ensnaring  himself!     But  it  is  manifest  that  this 

the  feet  that  the  apostle,  with  regard  to  widows  scripture  points  to  those  l^lievers  who  may  have 
and  the  unmarried,  advises  them  to  remain  per- 


I  Podssimum;  Gr.  **tt,6¥Qv,''  i  Cor.  vii.  39. 
'  ProcUvium. 


^  Pi.  Ixix.  93  (eooofdang  to  the  "  Great  Bible"  venion.  ed.  15^^. 
This  is  the  translatioa  iauiid  m  the  "  B«ok  of  Conunoo  Prayer  **). 


Comp.  Rom.  xir.  xy 
4  Neceasitatibus. 


5  t  Cor.  vii,  6-8. 

^  Excrte.  Comp.  the  use  of  "  exertus  "  in  iff  Ba^.,  cc.  xii.  and 
xviii. 

7  I  Cor.  vii.  39,  where  the  t^ovoy  iv  Kvptw  isjoa  the  same  feotlM 
as  yvvn  d«6«Tai  c^  b<ror  XP<>*'o*'  ^H  o  aiH)p  avr^  :  oomp.  c  ix.  MM 
Rom.  vii.  i  fin  the  EnR.  vcr.  2). 

*  Praevaricationcm.    Comp.  t/f  Ptert.,  c.  iii. :    * 
prtnmricator  pcr.spicaciac  sua  (Deus)  non  est.** 

9  I  Cor.  vii.  ia-14,  in  sense,  not  verbatim. 
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sage  just  referred  to)  is  not  "  adultery ; "  it  is 
not  "  fornication."  The  admission  of  a  strange 
man  (to  your  couch)  less  violates  "the  temple 
of  God," '  less  commingles  "  the  members  of 
Christ"  with  the  members  of  an  adulteress.* 
So  far  as  I  know,  "we  are  not  our  own,  but 
bought  with  a  price  ; "  ^  and  what  kind  of  price  ? 
The  blood  of  God.**  In  hurting  this  flesh  of 
ours,  therefore,  we  hurt  Him  directly.5  What 
did  that  man  mean  who  said  that  "  to  wed  a 
'stranger*  was  indeed  a  sin,  but  a  very  small 
one  ?  "  whereas  in  other  cases  (setting  aside  the 
injury  done  to  the  flesh  which  pertains  to  the 
Lord)  every  voluntary  sin  against  the  Lord  is 
great.  For,  in  as  far  as  there  was  a  power  of 
avoiding  it,  in  so  far  is  it  burdened  with  the 
charge  of  contumacy. 

Let  us  now  recount  the  other  dangers  or 
wounds  (as  I  have  said)  to  faith,  foreseen  by 
the  apostle ;  most  grievous  not  to  the  flesh 
merely,  but  likewise  to  the  spirit  too.  For  who 
would  doubt  that  faith  undergoes  a  daily  pro- 
cess of  obliteration  by  unbelieving  intercourse  ? 
"  Evil  confabulations  corrupt  good  morals  ;  "  * 
how  much  more  fellowship  of  life,  and  indivisi- 
ble intimacy  !  Any  and  every  believing  woman 
must  of  necessity  obey  God.  And  how  can  she 
serve  two  lords  ^  —  the  Lord,  and  her  husband 
—  a  Gentile  to  boot  ?  For  in  obeying  a  Gentile 
she  will  carry  out  Gentile  practices,  —  personal 
attractiveness,  dressing  of  the  head,  worldly^ 
elegancies,  baser  blandishments,  the  very  secrets 
even  of  matrimony  tainted :  not,  as  among  the 
saints,  where  the  duties  of  the  sex  are  discharged 
with  honour  (shown)  to  the  very  necessity 
(which  makes  them  incumbent),  with  modesty 
and  temperance,  as  beneath  the  eyes  of  God. 


CHAP.    IV.  —  OF  THE    HINDRANCES  NVHICH    AN   UN- 
BEUEVING   HUSBAND   PUTS  IN   HIS  WIFE'S  WAV. 

But  let  her  see  to  (the  question)  how  she  dis- 
charges her  duties  to  her  husband.  To  the 
Lord,  at  all  events,  she  is  unable  to  ^vt  satis- 
faction according  to  the  requirements  of  disci- 
pline ;  having  at  her  side  a  servant  of  the  devil, 
his  lord's  agent  for  hindering  the  pursuits  and 
duties  of  believers  :  so  that  if  a  station  ^  is  to  be 
kept,  the  husband  at  daybreak  makes  an  appoint- 
ment with  his  wife  to  meet  him  at  the  baths ; 
if  there  are  fasts  to  be  observed,  the  husband 

'  z  Cor.  iii.  i6p  comp.  vi.  19. 

■  I  Cor.  vi.  15. 

^  X  Cor.  vL  19,  90. 

4  See  the  last  reference,  and  Acts  xx.  38,  where  the  mss.  vary 
between  9cov  and  Kvpt'ov. 

i  De  proximo.  Com^.  de.  /*« .,  cc.  v.  and  Wi.  *'  Deo  tie  proximo 
amicus: '  "  de  proximo  in  Deum  peccat." 

^  Comp.  b.  1.  c.  viii.  sub.  fin, ^  where  Tertullian  quotes  the  same 
passage,  but  renders  it  somewhat  differently. 

7  Comp.  Matt.  vi.  24:  Luke  xvL  13. 

•  S«culares. 

%  For  the  meaning  <^  "  sutio/'  tee  de  Or.,  c  nbu 


that  same  day  holds  a  convivial  banquet;  if  a 
charitable  expedition  has  to  be  made,  never  is 
family  business  more  urgent.  For  who  would 
suffer  his  wife,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  the  toredi- 
ren,  to  go  round  from  street  to  street  to  other 
men's,  and  indeed  to  all  the  poorer,  cottages? 
Who  will  willingly  bear  her  being  taken  from  his 
side  by  nocturnal  convocations,  if  need  so  be? 
Who,  finally,  will  without  anxiety  endure  her 
absence  all  the  night  long  at  the  paschal  solem- 
nities ?  Who  will,  without  some  suspicion  of  his 
own,  dismiss  her  to  attend  that  Lord's  Supper 
which  they  defame?  Who  will  suffer  her  to 
creep  into  prison  to  kiss  a  martyr's  bonds  ?  nay, 
truly,  to  meet  any  one  of  the  brethren  to  ex- 
change the  kiss?  to  offer  water  for  the  saints* 
feet  ? '°  to  snatch  (somewhat  for  them)  from 
her  food,  from  her  cup  ?  to  yearn  (after  them)  ? 
to  have  (them)  in  her  mind?  If  a  pilgrim 
brother  arrive,  what  hospitality  for  him  in  an 
alien  home  ?  If  bounty  is  to  be  distributed  to 
any,  the  granaries,  the  storehouses,  are  fore- 
closed. 

CHAP.   V.  —  OF    SIN  AND   DANGER  INCURRED   EVEN 
WTTH   A   "tolerant"   HUSBAND. 

"  But  some  husband  does  endure  our  (prac- 
tices), and  not  annoy  us."  I/eref  therefore, 
there  is  a  sin  ;  in  that  Gentiles  know  our  (prac- 
tices) ;  in  that  we  are  subject  to  the  privity  of 
the  unjust ;  in  that  it  is  thanks  to  them  that  we 
do  any  (good)  work.  He  who  "endures"  (a 
thing)  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it ;  or  else,  if  he 
is  kept  in  ignorance  because  he  does  not  endure 
(it),  he  is  feared.  But  since  Scripture  com- 
mands each  of  two  things  —  namely,  that  we 
work  for  the  Lord  without  the  privity  of  any 
second  person,"  and  without  pressure  upon  our- 
selves, it  matters  not  in  which  quarter  you  sin ; 
whether  in  regard  to  your  husband's  privity,  if 
he  be  tolerant,  or  else  in  regard  of  your  own 
affliction  in  avoiding  his  /^tolerance.  "Cast 
not,"  saith  He,  "your  pearls  to  swine,  lest  they 
trample  them  to  pieces,  and  turn  round  and 
overturn  you  also."  **  "  Your  pearls  "  are  the 
distinctive  marks  *3  of  even  your  daily  conversa- 
tion. The  more  care  you  take  to  conceal  them, 
the  more  liable  to  suspicion  you  will  make  them, 
and  the  more  exposed  to  the  grasp  of  Gentile 
curiosity.  Shall  you  escape  notice  when  you 
sign  your  bed,  (or)  your  body ;  when  you  blow 
away  some  impurity  ;  '^  when  even  by  night  you 
rise  to  pray?  Will  you  not  be  thought  to  be 
engaged  in  some  work  of  magic  ?  Will  not  your 
husband   know  what   it  is  which  you   secretly 

*°  I  Tim.  v.  10. 

**  Comp  Matt.  vi.  1-4. 

^^  Malt.  vil.  6. 

*^  Insignia. 

^  Comp.  de  fdoL,  c.  xi.  smb  fin* 
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they  be  lawfully  (thus  condemned).  Even 
among  the  nations,  do  not  all  the  strictest  lords 
and  most  tenacious  of  discipline  interdict  their 
own  slaves  from  marrying  out  of  their  own 
house  ?  —  in  order,  of  course,  that  they  may  not 
run  into  lascivious  excess,  desert  their  duties, 
purvey  their  lords*  goods  to  strangers.  Yet, 
further,  have  not  (the  nations)  decided  that 
such  women  as  have,  after  their  lords' '  formal 
warning,  persisted  in  intercourse  with  other  men's 
slaves,  may  be  claimed  as  slaves?  Shall  earthly 
disciplines  be  held  more  strict  than  heavenly 
prescripts ;  so  that  Gentile  women,  if  united  to 
strangers,  lose  their  liberty;  ours  conjoin  to 
themselves  the  devil's  slaves,  and  continue  in 
their  (former)  position?  Forsooth,  they  will 
deny  that  any  formal  warning  has  been  given 
them  by  the  Lord  through  His  own  apostle  1 " 

What  am  I  to  fasten  on  as  the  cause  of  this 
madness,  except  the  weakness  of  faith,  ever 
prone  to  the  concupiscences  of  worldly  ^  joys  ? 
—  which,  indeed,  is  chiefly  found  among  the 
wealthier ;  for  the  more  any  is  rich,  and  inflated 
with  the  name  of  "  matron,"  the  more  capacious 
house  does  she  require  for  her  burdens,  as  it 
were  a  field  wherein  ambition  may  run  its  course. 
To  such  the  churches  look  paltiy.  A  rich  man 
is  a  difficult  thing  (to  find)  in  the  house  of 
God  ;^  and  if  such  an  one  is  (found  there),  dif- 
ficult (is  it  to  find  such)  unmanied.  What, 
then,  are  they  to  do?  Whence  but  from  the 
devil  are  they  to  seek  a  husband  apt  for  main- 
taining their  sedan,  and  their  mules,  and  their 
hair-curlers  of  outlandish  stature  ?  A  Christian, 
even  although  rich,  would  perhaps  not  afford 
(all)  these.  Set  before  yourself,  I  beg  of  you, 
the  examples  of  Gentiles.  Most  Gentile  women, 
noble  in  extraction  and  wealthy  in  property, 
unite  themselves  indiscriminately  with  the  igno- 
ble and  the  mean,  sought  out  for  themselves  for 
luxurious,  or  mutilated  for  licentious,  purposes. 
Some  take  up  with  their  own  freedmen  and 
slaves,  despising  public  opinion,  provided  they 
may  but  have  (husbands)  from  whom  to  fear  no 
impediment  to  their  own  liberty.  To  a  Chris- 
tian believer  it  is  irksome  to  wed  a  believer  in 
ferior  to  herself  in  estate,  destined  as  she  will 


>  Oehler  refers  us  to  Tac,  i^NN.,  xu.  53,  and  the  notes  on  that 
passage.     (Consult  especially  OrelU's  edition.) 

*  The  translator  inclines  to  think  that  Tertullian.  desiring  to  keep 
up  the  parallelism  of  the  last-mentioned  case,  in  which  (see  note  i) 
the  slave's  master  had  to  give  the  "  warning,"  means  by  "  domino  " 
here,  not  **  the  Lord.**  who  on  his  hypothesis  is  the  woman's  Master, 
not  the  slaxt'St  but  the  "  lord  **  of  the  "  unbeliever,"  i.e. ,  the  <J 


devil :  so 
that  the  nteanins  would  be  (with  a  bitter  irony,  especially  if  we  com- 
pare the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  where  "  \nt  Evil  One  "  is  said  to 
"  procure  "  these  marriages,  so  far  is  he  from  "  condemning  "  them) : 
"Forsooth,  they"  (i.e.,  the  Christian  women)  "will  deny  that  a 
formal  warning  has  been  given  them  by  the  lord"  (of  the  unbelievers, 
i.e.,  the  Evil  One)  "  throush  an  apostle  of  his!  "  If  the  other  inter- 
picution  be  correct,  the  reference  will  be  to  c.  ii.  above. 

^  Saecularium. 

4  Matt.  jcix.  83,  34;  Mark  x.  S3,  34;  Lukj  xviii.  a4,  as:  i  Cor. 


be  to  have  her  wealth  augmented  in  die  penon 
of  a  poor  husband !  For  if  it  is  **  the  poor," 
not  the  rich, ''  whose  are  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heavens,"  ^  the  rich  will  find  more  in  the  poor 
(than  she  brings  him,  or  than  she  would  In  die 
rich).  She  wilh  be  dowered  with  an  ampler 
dowry  from  the  goods  of  him  who  is  rich  in 
God.  Let  her  be  on  an  equality  with  him  on 
earth,  who  in  the  heavens  will  perhaps  not  be  sa 
Is  there  need  for  doubt,  and  inquiry,  and  re- 
peated deliberation,  whether  he  whom  God  has 
entrusted  with  His  own  property^  is  fit  for  dotal 
endowments? 7  Whence  are  we  to  find  (words) 
enough  fully  to  tell  the  happiness  of  that  mar- 
riage which  the  Church  cements,  and  the  obla- 
tion confirms,  and  the  benediction  signs  and 
seals ;  (which)  angels  carry  back  the  news  of 
(to  heaven),  (which)  the  Father  holds  forzati- 
^ed?  For  even  on  earth  children*  do  not 
rightly  and  lawfully  wed  without  their  fatheis' 
consent.  What  kind  of  yoke  is  that  of  two 
believers,  (partakers)  of  one  hope,  one  desire,* 
one  discipline,  one  and  the  same  service?  Both 
(are)  brethren,  both  fellow  servants,  no  differ- 
ence of  spirit  or  of  flesh ;  nay,  (they  are)  truly 
"  two  in  one  flesh."  **»  Where  the  flesh  is  one, 
one  is  the  spirit  too.  Together  they  pray,  to- 
gether prostrate  themselves,  together  perform 
their  fasts ;  mutually  teaching,  mutually  exhort- 
ing, ><  mutually  sustaining.  Equally  (are  they) 
both  (found)  in  the  Church  of  God  ;  equally  at 
the  banquet  of  God ;  equally  in  straits,  in  pm^ 
cutions,  in  refreshments.  Neither  hides  (ou£^t) 
from  the  other ;  neither  shuns  the  other ;  neitnet 
is  troublesome  to  the  other.  The  sick  is  visited, 
the  indigent  relieved,  with  freedom.  Alms  (are 
given)  without  (danger  of  ensuing)  torment; 
sacrifices  (attended)  without  scruple ;  daily  dili- 
gence (discharged)  without  impediment :  (there 
is)  no  stealthy  signing,  no  trembling  greeting, 
no  mute  benediction.  Between  the  two  echo 
psalms  and  hymns ; "  and  they  mutually  chal- 
lenge each  other  which  shall  better  chant  to 
their  Lord.  Such  things  when  Christ  sees  and 
hears.  He  joys.  To  these  He  sends  His  own 
peace.»3  Where  two  (are),  there  withal  (is)  He 
Himself.'^  Where  He  (is),  there  the  Evil  One 
is  not. 
These  are  the  things  which  that  utterance  of 


s  Matt.  T.  3;  but  Tertullian  has  omitted  "  spiritu,"  which  he  » 
serts  in  <^  Pa.,  c.  XL,  where  he  refers  to  the  same  passage.  InUkt 
vi.  90  there  is  no  t>p  wvMVfLart. 

b  Censum. 

7  Invecta.    Comp.  de  Pa.,  c.  xiii.  ad  init, 

•  FilU. 

9  Comp.  de  Or.,  c.  v.  ad  fin. ;  de  Pa,,  c  ix.  ad  fin. ;  ad  Ux^K 
c.  V.  ad  init. 

10  Gen.  ii.  9^;  Matt.  xix.  5;  Mark  x.  8;  ^ph.  ▼.  }i. 
**  Col.  iii.  xo. 

>2  Eph.  V.  10:  Col.  iii.  x6. 
>3  Comp.  Joan  xiv.  97. 
*4  Matt,  xviii.  90. 
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ON    EXHORTATION    TO    CHASTITY.' 


[TRANSLATED   BY   THE   REV.  S.   THELWALL.] 


CHAP.  I.  —  INTRODUCTION.      YIROINITY    CLASSIFIED 
UNDER  THREE   SEVERAL   SPECIES. 

I  DOUBT  not,  brother,  that  after  the  premission 
in  peace  of  your  wife,  you,  being  wholly  bent 
upon  the  composing  of  your  mind  (to  a  right 
frame),  are  seriously  thinking  about  the  end  of 
your  lone  life,  and  of  course  are  standing  in 
need  of  counsel.  Although,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  each  individual  ought  to  hold  colloquy 
with  his  own  faith,  and  consult  its  strength; 
still,  inasmuch  as,  in  this  (particular)  species  (of 
trial),  the  necessity  of  the  flesh  (which  generally 
is  faith's  antagonist  at  the  bar  of  the  same  inner 
consciousness,  to  which  I  have  alluded)  sets 
cogitation  astir,  faith  has  need  of  counsel  from 
without,  as  an  advocate,  as  it  were,  to  oppose 
the  necessities  of  the  flesh :  which  necessity,  in- 
deed, may  very  easily  be  circumscribed,  if  the 
will  rather  than  the  indulgence  of  God  be  con- 
sidered. No  one  deserves  (favour)  by  availing 
himself  of  the  indulgence,  but  by  rendering  a 
prompt  obedience  to  the  will,  (of  his  master ).=* 
The  will  of  God  is  our  sanctification,^  for  Ho 
wishes  His  "image"  —  us  —  to  become  likewise 
His  "  likeness  ;"•»  that  we  may  be  "holy"  just 
as  Himself  is  "holy." 5  That  good  —  sanctifi- 
cation,  I  mean  —  I  distribute  into  several  species, 
that  in  some  one  of  those  species  we  may  be 
found.  The  first  species  is,  virginity  from  one's 
birth :  the  second,  virginity  from  one's  second 
birth,  that  is,  from  the  font ;  which  (second  vir- 
ginity) either  in  the  marriage  state  keeps  (its 
subject)  pure  by  mutual  compact,^  or  else  per- 
severes in  widowhood  from  choice  :  a  third  grade  i 
remains,  monogamy,  when,  after  the  interception  , 
of  a  marriage  once  contracted,  there  is  there- 

'  [Written,  possibly,  circa  a.d.  204.] 

'  Comp.  c.  ill.  and  the  reierences  there. 

^  I  Tbess.  iv.  3. 

4  Comp.  I  Cor.  xi.  7,  where  the  Greek  is  cijcwv  neu  ^^a,. 

<  Lev.  xi>  44 ;  I  Pet.  i.  x6. 

*  Comp.  I  Cor.  vii.  5 ;  and  ad  Ux.,  b.  L  c  vi 
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after  a  renunciation  of  sexual  connection.  The 
first  virginity  is  (the  virginity)  of  happiness,  (and 
consists  in)  total  ignorance  of  that  from  which 
you  will  afterwards  wish  to  be  freed  :  the  second, 
of  virtue,  (and  consists  in)  contemning  that  the 
power  of  which  you  know  full  well :  the  remain- 
ing species,  (that)  of  marrying  no  more  after 
the  disjunction  of  matrimony  by  death,  besides 
being  the  glory  of  virtue,  is  (the  glory)  of  mod- 
eration likewise  ;  ^  for  moderation  is  the  not  re- 
gretting a  thing  which  has  been  taken  away,  and 
taken  away  by  the  Lord  God,**  without  whose  will 
neither  does  a  leaf  glide  down  from  a  tree,  nor 
a  sparrow  of  one  farthing's  worth  fall  to  the 
earth.9 

CHAP.  IL — THE  BLAME  OF  OUR  MISDEEDS  NOT  TO 
BE  CAST  UPON  GOD.  IHE  ONE  POWER  WHICH 
RESTS  WITH    MAN   IS  THE   POWER  OF   VOUTION. 

What  moderation,  in  short,  is  there  in  that 
utterance,  "The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away ;  as  seemed  (good)  to  tlie  Lord,  so  hath 
it  been  done  !"'°     And  accordingly,  if  we  renew 
nuptials  which  have  been  taken  away,  doubtless 
we  strive  against  the  will  of  God,  willing  to  have 
over  again  a  thing  which  He  has  not  willed  us  to 
have.     For  had  He  willed  (that  we  should).  He 
would  not  have  taken  it  away ;  unless  we  inter- 
pret this,  too,  to  be  the  will  of  God,  as  if  He 
again  willed  us  to  have  what  He  just  now  did 
not  will.     It  is  not  the  part  of  good  and  solid 
faith  to  refer  all  things  to  the  will  of  God  in 
such  a  manner  as  that ;  and  that  each  individual 
should  so  flatter"  himself  by  saying  that  "noth- 
ing is  done  without  His  permission,'*  as  to  make 
us  fail  to  understand  that  there  is  a  something 


7  Comp.  ad  Ux.f  b.  i.  c.  viii. 

*  Comp    lob  i.  21. 

9  Comp.  Matt.  x.  29. 
»o  Job  I.  21  (in  LXX.  and  Vulg.). 

"  Adulari.    Comp.  de  /*«*.,  c.  v^.  sub  tntt.;  ad  Ux.,  b.  i.  c  iv. 
iid  init. 
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mitted,  if  it  have  not  some  first  (extrinsic)  cause 
of  its  being :  —  inasmuch  as  it  is  on  account  of 
the  darker  of  incontinence  that  second  marriage, 
(for  instance),  is  permitted  :  —  because,  unless 
the  "licence"  of  some  not  (absolutely)  good 
thing  were  subject  (to  our  choice),  there  were 
no  means  of  proving  who  rendered  a  willing 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  who  to  his 
own  power ;  which  of  us  follows  presentiality, 
and  which  embraces  the  opportunity  of  licence. 
"  Licence,"  for  the  most  part,  is  a  trial  of  disci- 
pline; since  it  is  through  trial  that  discipline  is 
proved,  and  through  "  licence  "  that  trial  oper- 
ates. Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  "  all  things  are 
lawful,  but  not  all  are  expedient,"  so  long  as  (it 
remains  true  that)  whoever  has  a  "  permission  " 
granted  is  (thereby)  tried,  and  is  (consequently) 
judged  during  the  process  of  trial  in  (the  case  of 
the  particular)  "  permission."  Apostles,  withal, 
had  a  "licence  "  to  marry,  and  lead  wives  about 
\with  them').  They  had  a  "licence,"  too,  to 
"  live  by  the  Gospel." '  But  he  who,  when  occa- 
sion required,^  "  did  not  use  this  right,"  provokes 
us  to  imitate  his  own  example ;  teaching  us  that 
our  probation  consists  in  that  wherein  "  licence  " 
has  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  experimental 
proof  of  abstinence. 

CHAP.  IX.  —  SECOND  MARRIAGE  A  SPECIES  OF  ADUL- 
TERY. MARRIAGE  FTSELF  IMPUGNED,  AS  AKIN  TO 
ADULTERY. 

If  we  look  deeply  into  his  meanings,  and  in- 
terpret them,  second  marriage  will  have  to  be 
termed  no  other  than  a  species  of  fornication. 
For,  since  he  says  that  married  persons  make 
this  their  solicitude,  "how  to  please  one  an- 
other "4  (not,  of  course,  morally ^  for  a  good 
sohcitude  he  would  not  impugn)  ;  and  (since), 
he  wishes  them  to  be  understood  to  be  solicit- 
ous about  dress,  and  ornament,  and  every  kind 
of  personal  attraction,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
their  power  of  allurement;  (since),  moreover, 
to  please  by  personal  beauty  and  dress  is  the 
genius  of  carnal  concupiscence,  which  again  is 
the  cause  of  fornication :  pray,  does  second 
^^^age  seem  to  you  to  border  upon  fornica- 
tion, since  in  it  are  detected  those  ingredients 
which  are  appropriate  to  fornication  ?  The  Lord 
Himself  said,  "  Whoever  has  seen  a  woman  with 
*  view  to  concupiscence  has  already  violated 
her  in  his  heart."  5  But  has  he  who  has  seen 
ber  with  a  view  to  marriage  done  so  less  or 
more?  What  if  he  have  even  married  her?  — 
which  he  would  not  do  had  he  not  desired  her 
with  a  view  to  marriage,  and  seen  her  with  a 
view  to  concupiscence  ;  unless  it  is  possible  for 

5«  I  Cor.  ix.  5. 

3  ^^^r  4.9-18. 

_  ^1™. "  themselves,**  i.c.,  mutually.    See  i  Cor.  vii.  32-35. 

»  Matt. ».  a8.   See  de  IdtU..  cc.  u.  xxiiL ;  dt  Pmn.,  c.  ui. ;  de  CuU. 


a  wife  to  be  married  whom  you  have  not  seen  or 
desired.  I  grant  it  makes  a  wide  difference 
whether  a  married  man  or  an  unmarried  desire 
another  woman.  Every  woman,  (however) ,  even 
to  an  unmarried  man,  is  "another,'*  so  long  as  she 
belongs  to  some  one  else ;  nor  yet  is  the  mean 
through  which  she  becomes  a  married  woman 
any  other  than  that  through  which  withal  (she 
becomes)  an  adulteress.  It  is  laws  which  seem 
to  make  the  difference  between  marriage  and 
fornication ;  through  diversity  of  illicitness,  not 
through  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  Besides, 
what  is  the  thing  which  takes  place  in  all  men 
and  women  to  produce  marriage  and  fornication  ? 
Commixture  of  the  flesh,  of  course ;  the  con- 
cupiscence whereof  the  Lord  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  fornication.  "Then,"  says  (some 
one),  "are  you  by  this  time  destroying  first  — 
that  is,  single — marriage  too  ?  "  And  (if  so)  not 
without  reason ;  inasmuch  as  it,  too,  consists  of 
that  which  is  the  essence  of  fornication.^  Ac- 
cordingly, the  best  thing  for  a  man  is  not  to 
touch  a  woman ;  and  accordingly  the  virgin's  is 
the  principal  sanctity,^  because  it  is  free  from 
affinity  with  fornication.  And  since  these  con- 
siderations may  be  advanced,  even  in  the  case 
of  first  and  single  marriage,  to  forward  the  cause 
of  continence,  how  much  more  will  they  afford 
a  prejudgment  for  refusing  second  marriage? 
Be  thankful  if  God  has  once  for  all  granted  you 
indulgence  to  marry.  Thankful,  moreover,  you 
will  be  if  you  know  not  that  He  has  granted 
you  that  indulgence  a  second  time.  But  you 
abuse  indulgence  if  you  avail  yourself  of  it  with- 
out moderation.  Moderation  is  understood  (to 
be  derived)  from  modus,  a  limit.  It  does  not 
suffice  you  to  have  fallen  back,  by  marrying, 
from  that  highest  grade  of  immaculate  virginity ; 
but  you  roll  yourself  down  into  yet  a  third,  and 
into  a  fourth,  and  perhaps  into  more,  after  you 
have  failed  to  be  continent  in  the  second  stage ; 
inasmuch  as  he  who  has  treated  about  contract- 
ing second  marriages  has  not  willed  to  prohibit 
even  more.  Marry  we,  therefore,  daily.*  And 
marrying,  let  us  be  overtaken  by  the  last  day, 
like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  that  day  when  the 
"  woe  "  pronounced  over  "  such  as  are  with  child 
and  giving  suck  "  shall  be  fulfilled,  that  is,  over 
the  married  and  the  incontinent :  for  from  mar- 
riage result  wombs,  and  breasts,  and  infants. 
And  when  an  end  of  marrying?  I  believe  after 
the  end  of  living  ! 

CHAP.    X APPLICATION    OF    THE    SUBJECT.      AD- 
VANTAGES  OF   WIDOWHOOD. 

Renounce  we  things  carnal,  that  we  may  at 
length  bear  fruits  spiritual.     Seize  the  opportu- 

*>  But  compare,  or  rather  contrast,  herewith,  ad  Ux.,  1.  i.  cc.  ii.  iii. 
'  Comp.  ad  Ux.^  I.  i.  c.  viii.;  c.  i.  above;  and  dt  Virg.  Vel.t  c.  x. 
*  Comp.  ad  Ux.f  1.  i.  c.  ▼.  ad  fin. 
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nity  —  albeit  not  earnestly  desired,  yet  favoura- 
ble —  of  not  having  any  one  to  whom  to  pay 
a  debt,  and  by  whom  to  be  (yourself)  repaid ! 
You  have  ceased  to  be  a  debtor.  Happy  man  ! 
You  have  released'  your  debtor;  sustain  the 
loss.  What  if  you  come  to  feel  that  what  we 
have  called  a  loss  is  a  gain?  For  continence 
will  be  a  mean  whereby  you  will  traffic  in'  a 
mighty  substance  of  sanctity :  by  parsimony  of 
the  flesh  you  will  gain  the  Spirit.  For  let  us 
ponder  over  our  conscience  itself,  (to  see)  how 
different  a  man  feels  himself  when  he  chances  to 
be  deprived  of  his  wife.  He  savours  spiritually. 
If  he  is  making  prayer  to  the  Lord,  he  is  near 
heaven.  If  he  is  bending  over  the  Scriptures, 
he  is  "wholly  in  them."^  If  he  is  singing  a 
psalm,  he  satisfies  himself.^  If  he  is  adjuring  a 
demon,  he  is  confident  in  himself.  Accordingly, 
the  apostle  added  (the  recommendation  of)  a 
temporary  abstinence  for  the  sake  of  adding  an 
efficacy  to  prayers,*  that  we  might  know  that 
what  is  profitable  "  for  a  time  "  should  be  always 
practised  by  us,  that  it  may  be  always  profitable. 
Daily,  every  moment,  prayer  is  necessary  to 
men;  of  course  continence  (is  so)  too,  since 
prayer  is  necessary.  Prayer  proceeds  from  con- 
science. If  the  conscience  blush,  prayer  blushes. 
It  is  the  spirit  which  conducts  prayer  to  God. 
If  the  spirit  be  self-accused  of  a  blushing  ^  con- 
science, how  will  it  have  the  hardihood  to  con- 
duct prayer  to  the  altar ;  seeing  that,  if  prayer 
blush,  the  holy  minister  (of  prayer)  itself  is  suf- 
fused too  ?  For  there  is  a  prophetic  utterance  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  "  Holy  shall  ye  be,  because 
God  is  holy ; "  ^  and  again  :  "  With  the  holy 
thou  shalt  bie  sanctified ;  and  with  the  innocent 
man  thou  shalt  be  innocent ;  and  with  the  elect, 
elect."*  For  it  is  our  duty  so  to  walk  in  the 
Lord's  discipline  as  is  "  worthy,"  '  not  according 
to  the  filthy  concupiscences  of  the  flesh.  For 
so,  too,  does  the  apostle  say,  that  "to  savour 
according  to  the  flesh  is  death,  but  to  savour  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  is  life  eternal  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  '°  Again,  through  the  holy  prophetess 
Prisca  **  the  Gospel  is  thus  preached  :  that  "  the 
holy  minister  knows  how  to  minister  sanctity." 
"  For  purity,"  says  she,  "is  harmonious,  and  they 
see  visions ;  and,  turning  their  face  downward, 
they  even  hear  manifest  voices,  as  salutary  as 
they  are  withal  secret."  If  this  dulling  (of  the 
spiritual  faculties),  even  when  the  carnal  nature 
is  allowed  room  for  exercise  in  first  marriage, 

>  Dtmisi%tlt  al.  amisisd  =  "  ^ou  have  lost." 

'  Or,  "  amass"  —  negodabens.    See  Luke  xix.  15. 

'  Comp.  I  Tim.  iv.  15. 

4  Placet  sibi. 

*  See  X  Cor.  vii.  5. 

*  i.e.,Euilty. 

7  See  Lev.  xi.  44,  45,  xix.  a^  xx.  7,  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
'  See  Ps.  xviii.  as,  a6,  esp.  in  Vulg.  and  LXX.,  where  it  is  xvii. 
a6,  a/. 

9  See  Eph.  iv.  i;  Col.  i.  xo;  x  Thess.  iL  la. 

>o  See  Rom.  viii.  5,  6,  esp.  in  Vulg. 

>*  A  Marcionite  prophetess,  also  called  PrisciUa. 


averts  the  Holy  Spirit ;  how  much  more  when  it 
is  brought  into  play  in  second  marriage  ! 

CHAP.   XL — THE  MORE  THE  WIVES,  THE  GREATER 
THE  DISTRACTION  OF  THE  SPIIUT. 

For  (in  that  case)  the  shame  is  double ;  inas- 
much as,  in  second  marriage,  two  wives  beset  tiie 
same  husband  —  one  in  spirit,  one  in  flesh.  For 
the  first  wife  you  cannot  hate,  for  whom  you  re- 
tain an  even  more  religious  affection,  as  being 
already  received  into  the  Lord's  presence ;  for 
whose  spirit  you  make  request ;  for  whom  you 
render  annual  oblations.  Will  you  stand,  then, 
before  the  Lord  with  as  many  wives  as  you  com- 
memorate in  prayer ;  and  will  you  offer  for  two : 
and  will  you  commend  those  two  (to  God)  by 
the  ministry  of  a  priest  ordained  (to  his  sacred 
office)  on  the  score  of  monogamy,  or  else  con- 
secrated (thereto)  on  the  score  even  of  virgin- 
ity, surrounded  by  widows  married  but  to  one 
husband?  And  will  your  sacrifice  ascend  with 
unabashed  front,  and  —  among  all  the  other 
(graces)  of  a  good  mind  —  will  you  request  for 
yourself  and  for  your  wife  chastity  ? 

CHAP.  XII.  —  EXCUSES  COMMONLY  URGED  IN  DE* 
FENCE  OF  SECOND  MARRIAGE.  THEIR  FUTILrrY, 
ESPECULLY  IN  THE  CASE  OF  CHRISTIANS,  POINTED 
OUT. 

I  am  aware  of  the  excuses  by  which  we 
colour  our  insatiable  carnal  appetite."  Our  pre- 
texts are  :  the  necessities  of  props  to  lean  on ; 
a  house  to  be  managed;  a  family  to  be  gov- 
erned ;  chests »'  and  keys  to  be  guarded ;  the 
wool-spinning  to  be  dispensed;  food  to  be 
attended  to ;  cares  to  be  generally  lessened. 
Of  course  the  houses  of  none  but  married  men 
fare  well !  The  families  of  celibates,  the  estates 
of  eunuchs,  the  fortunes  of  military  me«,  or  of 
such  as  travel  without  wives,  have  gone  to  rack 
and  ruin  !  For  are  not  we,  too,  soldiers  ?  Sol- 
diers, indeed,  subject  to  all  the  stricter  disci- 
pline, that  we  are  subject  to  so  great  a  General  ?  •♦ 
Are  not  we,  too,  travellers  in  this  world?  's  Why 
moreover,  Christian, '  are  you  so  conditione<^ 
that  you  cannot  (so  travel)  without  a  wife  ?  "  In 
my  present  (widowed)  state,  too,  a  consort  in 
domestic  works  is  necessary."  (TTien)  take  some 
spiritual  wife.  Take  to  yourself  from  among  the 
widows  one  fair  in  faith,  dowered  with  poverty, 
sealed  with  age.  You  will  (thus)  make  a  good 
marriage.  A  plurality  of  suck  wives  is  pleasing 
to  God.  "  But  Christians  concern  themselves 
about  posterity  '*  —  to  whom  there  is  no  to-mor- 
row !  "*  Shall  the  servant  of  God  yearn  after 
heirs,  who   has   disinherited   himself  from   the 

*2  Comp  herewith,  aJ  i/x.,  1  i.  c.  iv. 
"  Or  "  purses." 

**  Comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  3,  4;  Heb.  ii.  10. 
*s  Or  "  age  "  —  saeculo.    Comp.  Ps.  xxxtjc.  xa  (in  LXX. 
13,  as  in  Vulc  )  and  Heb.  xi.  13. 

•*  Cbmp.  Mau  vi.  34;  Jas.  iv.  13-15. 
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keep  by  living  that  for  which  you  would  rather 
die  outright.  How  many  men,  therefore,  and 
how  many  women,  in  Ecclesiastical  Orders,  owe 
their  position  to  continence,  who  have  preferred 
to  be  wedded  to  God ;  who  have  restored  the 
honour  of  their  flesh,  and  who  have  already 
dedicated  themselves  as  sons  of  that  (future) 
age,  by  slaying  in  themselves  the  concupiscence 


of  lust,  and  that  whole  (propensity)  which  could 
not  be  admitted  within  Paradise  ! «  Whence  it 
is  presumable  that  such  as  shall  wish  to  be  re- 
ceived within  Paradise,  ought  at  last  to  begin  to 
cease  from  that  thing  from  which  Paradise  is 
intact. 

'  Cosnp.  Matt.  xxii.  39,  30;  Mark  xii.  34,  95:  Luke  zx.  34-36. 


ELUCIDATION. 

(Albeit  they  be  laics,  p.  54.) 

In  the  tract  on  Baptism '  TertuUian  uses  language  implying  that  three  persons  compose  a 
Church.  But  here  we  find  it  much  more  strongly  pronounced,  —  Ubi  ires,  EccUsia  est,  licet  Laid, 
The  question  of  lay-baptism  we  may  leave  till  we  come  to  Cyprian,  only  noting  here,  that,  while 
Cyprian  abjures  his  "  master  "  on  this  point,  his  adversary,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  adopts  Tertul- 
lian's  principle  in  so  far.  But,  in  view  of  Matt,  xviii.  20,  surely  we  may  all  allow  that  three  are  a 
quorum  when  so  "  gathered  together  in  Christ's  name,"  albeit  not  for  all  purposes.  Three 
women  may  claim  the  Saviour's  promise  when  lawfully  met  together  for  social  devotions,  nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  they  have  a  share  in  the  priesthood  of  the  "  peculiar  people."  So,  too,  even  of 
three  pious  children.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  a  churchy^/*  all  purposes,  —  preaching, 
celebrating  sacraments,  ordaining,  and  the  like.  The  late  Dean  Stanley  was  fond  of  this  passage 
of  TertuUian,  but  obviously  it  might  be  abused  to  encourage  a  state  of  things  which  all  orderiy 
and  organized  systems  of  religion  must  necessarily  discard.*  On  p.  58  there  is  a  reference, 
apparently,  to  deaconesses  as  "  women  in  Ecclesiastical  Orders." 


*  Qup.  tL  vol.  iu.  p.  67a,  this  serits. 


^  Ho«k«r,  EccL  Polity t  b.  iu.  cap.  L  14. 


VI. 

ON    MONOGAMY." 


[TRANSLATED   BY   THE  REV.  S.  THELWALL.1 


chap.  i.  —  different  views  in  regard  to  mar- 
iuage  held  by  heretics,  psychics,  and  SPIR- 
rruAusi's. 

Heretics  do  away  with  marriages ;   Psychics 
Accumulate  them.    The  former  marry  not  even 
once ;  the  latter  not  only  once.    What  dost  thou, 
Law  of  the  Creator  ?    Between  alien  eunuchs  and 
Aine  own  grooms,  thou  complainest  as  much  of 
the  over-obedience  of  thine  own  household  as 
of  the  contempt  of  strangers.     They  who  abuse 
thee,  do  thee  equal  hurt  with  them  who  use  thee 
not.     In  fact,  neither  is  such  continence  lauda- 
ble because  it  is  heretical,  nor  such  licence  de- 
fensible because  it  is  psychical.    The  former  is 
blasphemous,  the  latter  wanton ;  the  former  de- 
stroys the  God  of  marriages,  the  latter  puts  Him 
to   the  blush.     Among  »j,  however,  whom  the 
recognition  of  spiritual  gifts  entitles  to  be  deserv- 
edly called  Spiritual,  continence  is  as  religious  as 
licence  is  modest ;  since  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  in  harmonv  with  the  Creator.     Conti- 

0 

Hence  honours  the  law  of  marriage,  licence  tem- 
pers it ;  the  former  is  not  forced,  the  latter  is  reg- 
elated ;  the  former  recognises  the  power  of  free 
*^hoice,  the  latter  recognises  a  limit.  We  admit 
one  marriage,  just  as  we  do  one  God.  The  law 
pf  marriage  reaps  an  accession  of  honour  where 
*t  is  associated  with  shamefastness.  But  to  the 
^ychics,  since  they  receive  not  the  Spirit,  the 
things  which  are  the  Spirit's  are  not  pleasing. 
^*htis,  so  long  as  the  things  which  are  the  Spirit's 
please  them  not,  the  things  which  are  of  the  flesh 
]^'^  please,  as  being  the  contraries  of  the  Spirit. 
**  The  flesh,"  saith  (the  apostle), "  lusteth  against 
^l^e  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh."*  But 
^*^hat  will  the  flesh  "  lust "  after,  except  what  is 
^otc  of  the  flesh  ?  For  which  reason  withal,  in 
^e   beginning,  it   became   estranged  from  the 


'  [Written  against  orthodoxy,  say  cirem  A.D.  ae8. 
on  I.]. 


But 


EJu- 


Spirit.  "My  Spirit,"  saith  (God),  "shall  not 
permanently  abide  in  these  men  etemally,^  for 
that  they  are  flesh."* 

CHAP.   II.  —  THE   SPIRFTUAUSTS   VINDICATED    FROM 
THE  CHARGE  OF  NOVELTY. 

And  so  they  upbraid  the  discipline  of  monog- 
amy with  being  a  heresy ;  nor  is  there  any  other 
cause  whence  they  find  themselves  compelled  to 
deny  the  Paraclete  more  than  the  fact  that  they 
esteem  Him  to  be  the  institutor  of  a  novel  disci- 
pline, and  a  discipline  which  they  find  most 
harsh  :  so  that  this  is  already  the  first  ground  on 
which  we  must  join  issue  in  a  general  handling 
(of  the  subject),  whether  there  is  room  for  main- 
taining that  the  Paraclete  has  taught  any  such 
thing  as  can  either  be  charged  with  novelty,  in 
opposition  to  catholic  tradition,5  or  with  burden- 
someness,  in  opposition  to  the  "light  burden"* 
of  the  Lord. 

Now  concerning  each  point  the  Lord  Himself 
has  pronounced.  For  in  saying,  "  I  still  have 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  are  not  yet 
able  to  bear  them :  when  the  Holy  Spirit  shall 
be  come,  He  will  lead  you  into  all  truth,"  ^  He 
sufficiently,  of  course,  sets  before  us  that  He  will 
bring  such  (teachings)  as  may  be  esteemed  alike 
novely  as  having  never  before  been  published, 
and  finally  burdensome^  as  if  that  were  the  reason 
why  they  were  not  published.  "It  follows," 
you  say,  "  that  by  this  line  of  argument,  anything 
you  please  which  is  novel  and  burdensome  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  Paraclete,  even  if  it  have  come 
from  the  adversary  spirit."  No,  of  course.  For 
the  adversary  spirit  would  be  apparent  from  the 
diversity  of  his  preaching,  beginning  by  adulter- 

3  In  aevum;  ti^  tov  axmva  (LXX.);  in  aeternum  (Vulg.). 

♦  Gen.  vi.  3. 

3  Comp.  I  Cor.  xi.  a;  9  Thess.  ii.  15,  iiu  6.  Comp.  the  Gr.  text 
and  the  Vulg.  in  locis. 

*  See  Matt.  xi.  30. 

7  John  xvL  la^  13.    Teitullian't  rendering  is  not  vtrbaiim, 
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ating  the  rule  of  faith,  and  so  (going  on  to) 
adulterating  the  order  of  discipline ;  because  the 
corruption  of  that  which  holds  the  first  grade, 
(that  i^,  of  faith,  which  is  prior  to  discipline,) 
comes  first.  A  man  must  of  necessity  hold  he- 
retical views  of  God  first,  and  then  of  His  insti- 
tution. But  the  Paraclete,  having  many  things 
to  teach  fully  which  the  Lord  deferred  till  He 
came,  (according  to  the  pre-definition,)  will  be- 
gin by  bearing  emphatic  witness  to  Christ,  (as 
being)  such  as  we  believe  (Him  to  be),  together 
with  the  whole  order  of  God  the  Creator,  and 
will  glorify  Him,'  and  will  "bring  to  remem- 
brance "  concerning  Him.  And  when  He  has 
thus  been  recognised  (as  the  promised  Com- 
forter), on  the  ground  of  the  cardinal  rule.  He 
will  reveal  those  "  many  things  "  which  appertain 
to  disciplines ;  while  the  integrity  of  His  preach- 
ing commands  credit  for  these  (revelations), 
albeit  they  be  "novel,"  inasmuch  as  they  are 
now  in  course  of  revelation,  albeit  they  be  "  bur- 
densome," inasmuch  as  not  even  now  are  they 
found  bearable  :  (revelations),  however,  of  none 
other  Christ  than  (the  One)  who  said  that  He 
had  withal  "  other  many  things  "  which  were  to 
be  fully  taught  by  the  Paraclete,  no  less  burden- 
some to  men  of  our  own  day  than  to  them,  by 
whom  they  were  then  "  not  yet  able  to  be  borne." 

CHAP.  UI. — THE  QUESTION  OF  NOVELTV  FURTHER 
CONSIDERED  IN  CONNECTION  WIFH  THE  WORDS 
OF  THE  LORD  AND  HIS  APOSTLES. 

But  (as  for  the  question)  whether  monogamy 
be  "  burdensome,"  let  the  still  shameless  "  infir- 
mity of  the  flesh  "  look  to  that :  let  us  meantime 
come  to  an  agreement  as  to  whether  it  be 
"novel."  This  (even)  broader  assertion  we 
make  :  that  even  if  the  Paraclete  had  in  this  our 
day  definitely  prescribed  a  virginity  or  continence 
total  and  absolute,  so  as  not  to  pennit  the  heat 
of  the  flesh  to  foam  itself  down  even  in  single 
marriage,  even  thus  He  would  seem  to  be  intro- 
ducing nothing  of  "novelty;"  seeing  that  the 
Lord  Himself  opens  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  heav- 
ens "  to  "  eunuchs,"  *  as  being  Himself,  withal,  a 
virgin ;  to  whom  looking,  the  apostle  also  — 
himself  too  for  this  reason  abstinent  —  gives  the 
preference  to  continence.'  ("Yes"),  you  say, 
"but  saving  the  law  of  marriage."  Saving  it, 
plainly,  and  we  will  see  under  what  limitations ; 
nevertheless  already  destroying  it,  in  so  far  as  he 
gives  the  preference  to  continence.  **Good," 
he  says,  "(it  is)  for  a  man  not  to  have  contact 
with  a  woman."  It  follows  that  it  is  evil  to  have 
contact  with  her ;  for  nothing  is  contrary  to  good 
except   evil.     And  accordingly   (he  says),  "It 

*  See  John  xvi   14. 

3  See  Matt  xix.  13.     Comp.  dt.  /*«.,  c.  xiii.;  de.  Cult.  Fern.,  1. 
ii.  c.  \\, 

^  i;ce  T  Cror.  vii.  i,  7,  37,  40:  and  comp.  dt  Ex,  Cmsi.,  c.  iv. 


remains,  that  both  they  who  have  wives  so  be  as 
if  they  have  not,"  *  that  it  may  be  the  more  bind- 
ing on  them  who  have  not  to  abstain  from  hav- 
ing them.  He  renders  reasons,  likewise,  for  so 
advising :  that  the  unmarried  think  about  God, 
but  the  married  about  how,  in  (their)  marriage, 
each  may  please  his  (partner).*  And  I  may 
contend,  that  what  is  permitted  is  not  absolute^ 
good.^  For  what  is  absolutely  good  is  not  per- 
mitted, but  needs  no  asking  to  make  it  lawful 
Permission  has  its  cause  sometimes  even  in 
tucessity.  Finally,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  voh- 
tion  on  the  part  of  him  who  permits  marriage. 
For  his  volition  points  another  way.  "  I  wili" 
he  says,  "that  you  all  so  be  as  I  too  (am)."' 
And  when  he  shows  that  (so  to  abide)  is  "bet- 
ter," what,  pray,  does  he  demonstrate  himself  to 
"will,"  but  what  he  has  premised  is  "better?" 
And  thus,  if  he  permits  something  other  than 
what  he  has  "  willed  "  —  permitted  not  volunta- 
rily, but  of  necessity  —  he  shows  that  what  he  has 
unwillingly  granted  as  an  indulgence  is  not  abso- 
lutely good.  Finally,  when  he  says,  "  Better  i> 
is  to  marry  than  to  bum,"  what  sort  of  good 
must  that  be  understood  to  be  which  is  better 
than  a  penalty?  which  cannot  seem  "better" 
except  when  compared  to  a  thing  very  bad? 
"  Good  "  is  that  which  keeps  this  name  per  se; 
without  comparison  —  I  say  not  with  an  evil,  but 
even  —  with  some  other  good :  so  that,  even  if 
it  be  compared  to  and  overshadowed  by  another 
good,  it  nevertheless  remains  in  (possession  of) 
the  name  of  good.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
parison with  evil  is  the  mean  which  obliges  it  to 
be  called  good  ;  it  is  not  so  much  "  good  "  as  a 
species  of  inferior  evil,  which,  when  obscured  by 
a  higher  evil,  is  driven  to  the  name  of  good. 
Take  away,  in  short,  the  condition,  so  as  not  to 
say,  "  Better  it  is  to  marry  than  to  bum ;  "  and 
I  question  whether  you  will  have  the  hardihood 
to  say,  "  Better  (it  is)  to  marry,"  not  adding 
than  what  it  is  better.  This  done,  then,  it 
becomes  not "  better ;  "  and  while  not  "  better," 
not  "good"  either,  the  condition  being  taken 
away  which,  while  making  it  "better"  than 
another  thing,  in  that  sense  obliges  it  to  be  con- 
sidered "good."  Better  it  is  to  lose  one  eye 
than  two.  If,  however,  you  withdraw  from  the 
comparison  of  either  evil,  it  will  not  be  better  to 
have  one  eye,  because  it  is  not  even  good. 

What,  now,  if  he  accommodatingly  grants  all 
indulgence  to  marry  on  the  ground  of  his  own 
(that  is,  of  human)  sense,  out  of  the  necessity 
which  we  have  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  "  better 
it  is  to  marry  than  to  burn  ?  "     In  fact,  when  he 


^  I  Coi.  vii.  29. 

5  1  Cor.  vii.  33-34. 

*>  Comp.  ad  Vx.,  1.  i.  c.  iii.;  de  Cuii.  Fem.^  1.  it  c.  x.  tub  fin, : 
and  de  Ex.  Cast.,  c.  iii  ,  which  agrees  nearly  verbatiin  with  what  fol* 
lows. 

7  I  Cor.  vii.  7,  only  the  Greek  is  tfcAw.  not  ^vKoikon^ 
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the  I 
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think 
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too, 
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Ih: 
fc 

im[K«;  uy  uiis  umc  *i  ...uii  uriuic  upuiiuic  ..«.!.  j„  ^^^  j^g  y^jj^  of  maniage  lasted  to  the 
no  longer  obliquely  calling  u.  away  from  mar-  „j  ,„  ,i^  ^^  „j  ^  ,„^„„  „f  „„,  „„ 

nige,  bot  openly ;  smce  now  more  (than  ever)  „„'  ^^^^^^  ,^^„  „„  „„  „,t„  „„        t„, 

Ihetme  ,B  become  wound  up,"'-ahout  160  ^^^^  ^  „^„„  „^    ,^j„  „„  „„  „„ 

W.  havmg  elapsed  since  then?     Would  you  ,^j,  ,^j  |i„t-fruits  of  the  race  might  not  be  con- 

■otipontaneously  ponder   (thus)   in  your  om  ^^i„,„^  by  ^  jouble  marriage.      Otherwise, 

mj;  "Thu  discipline  IS  old,  shown  before-  ^^j  g^  ,,„,  ^jj^j^  ,bj„  „»&■  withal  have 
taJ.  even  at  that  early  date,  in  the  Lords  flesh  I  b„„  (others);  at  aU  events,  he  might  have 
«1  will,  (and)  successively  thereajler  m  both  ;  „|,j„  f,„^  ,^j  abundance  of  his  own  daughters 

fc  counsels  and  the  examples  of  His  apostles?  _|,„i„,  „„  less  an  Eve  (uken)  out  of  his  own 

OIoM  ,e  were  destined  to  this  sanctity.    Noth-  ^^^  ^^  flesh  — if  piety  had  allowed  it  to  be 

•g  or  novelty   is   the   Paraclete    mtroducmg.  j^„^     But  where  the  Btst  crime  (is  found)  — 

»l>ilHe  premonished,  He  is  (now)  definitively  i,;,^,^;,      inaugurated  in  liatticide  -  no  crime 

■JWting)    what  He    deferred.   He    is   (now)  ^^^  ^  ^^^    ^f  ^^  ,^^„„j     1^^^  ^  ,  j^^y, 

McUng."     And    presently,  by  revolving   these  „,^  p„,  ;,  ^,^5,  „„  difference  whether 

"»lgll^  you  will  easily  persuade  yourself  that  it  ^  „,„  ^^^^  |,^  „„  ^^„  ,;     ,      „  whether 

Wmuch  more  competent  to  the  Paraclete  to  i„ji,iduals  (taken)  at  the  same  time  have  made 

TOch  unity  of  marriage,  who  could  withal  have  ,,^     ^-^e  number  of  (the  individuab)  conjoined 

Wed  m  annuUing)  and   that  it  is  more  ^^  ,^^^1^  „  ,he  ime.    Still,  God's  institu- 

I'lDfenii-s.  tion,  afteronceforall  suffering  violence  through 

'lC'u'»'™d.puu<eiiiiii.xEr«>!«rfsi.joio.  Ti«<  ii  Lamcch,  remained  firm  to  the  very  end  of  that 

■"~^-       —  '  race.    Second  Lamech  there  arose  none,  in  the 

r  C<in|i.  Rwn.  t 
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even  amplified ;  in  order,  to  be  sure,  that  our 
righteousness  may  be  able  to  redound  above  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  Phari- 
sees J  If  "  righteousness  "  must,  of  course  chas- 
tity must  too.  If,  then,  forasmuch  as  there  is  in 
the  law  a  precept  that  a  man  is  to  take  in  mar- 
riage the  wife  of  his  brother  if  he  have  died 
without  children,*  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up 
seed  to  his  brother ;  and  this  may  happen  re- 
peatedly to  the  same  person,  according  to  that 
crafty  question  of  the  Sadducees  ;  *  men  for  that 
reason  think  that  frequency  of  marriage  is  per- 
mitted in  other  cases  as  well :  it  will  be  their 
duty  to  understand  first  the  reason  of  the  pre- 
cept itself;  and  thus  they  will  come  to  know 
that  that  reason,  now  ceasing,  is  among  those 
parts  of  the  law  which  have  been  cancelled. 
Necessary  it  was  that  there  should  be  a  succes- 
sion to  the  marriage  of  a  brother  if  he  died  child- 
less :  first,  because  that  ancient  benediction, 
"Grow  and  multiply,"*  had  still  to  run  its 
course ;  secondly,  because  the  sins  of  the  fath- 
ers used  to  be  exacted  even  from  the  sons ;  5 
thirdly,  because  eunuchs  and  barren  persons 
used  to  be  regarded  as  ignominious.  And  thus, 
for  fear  that  such  as  had  died  childless,  not  from 
natural  inability,  but  from  being  prematurely 
overtaken  by  death,  should  be  judged  equally 
accursed  (with  the  other  class)  ;  for  this  reason 
a  vicarious  and  (so  to  say)  posthumous  offspring 
used  to  be  supplied  them.  But  (now),  when 
the  "  extremity  of  the  times"  has  cancelled  (the 
command)  "Grow  and  multiply,"  since  the 
apostle  superinduces  (another  command),  "It 
remaineth,  that  both  they  who  have  wives  so  be 
as  if  they  have  not,"  because  "  the  time  is  com- 
pressed ;  *  and  "  the  sour  grape "  chewed  by 
"  the  fathers  "  has  ceased  "  to  set  the  sons'  teeth 
on  edge,"  ^  for,  "  each  one  shall  die  in  his  own 
sin  ;  "  and  "  eunuchs  "  not  only  have  lost  igno- 
miny, but  have  even  deserved  grace,  being  in- 
vited into  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  heavens  :  "**  the 
law  of  succeeding  to  the  wife  of  a  brother  being 
buried,  its  contrary  has  obtained  —  that  of  not 
succeeding  to  the  wife  of  a  brother.  And  thus, 
as  we  have  said  before,  what  has  ceased  to  be 
valid,  on  the  cessation  of  its  reason,  cannot  fur- 
nish a  ground  of  argument  to  another.  There- 
fore a  wife,  when  her  husband  is  dead,  will  not 
marry ;  for  if  she  marry,  she  will  of  course  be 
marrying  (his)  brother:  for  "all  we  are  breth- 
ren." 9   Again,  the  woman,  if  intending  to  marry, 

I  See  Matt.  v.  90. 

*  Deut.  XXV.  5^  6. 

3  Sec  Matt.  xxii.  93-33:  Mark  xii.  J8-27;  Luke  xx.  26-38.  Comp. 
ad  Ux.^  1.  i. 

*  G<n.  i.  a8.    Gunp.  de  Ex.  Cast.^  c.  vi. 

5  See  Ex.  xx.  5:  and  therefore  there  must  be  sons  b^otten  from 
whom  to  exact  them. 

**  Comp.  de  Ex.  Cast.^'c.  vi. 

7  See  Jer.  xxxi.  ag,  30  (in  LXX.  xxxviii.  99,  30) ;  Ettk.  XTiti. 
1-4. 

'  Matt.  xix.  12,  often  quotad. 

9  Matt,  xxiii.  8. 


has  to  marry  "  in  the  Lord ;  **  ***  that  is,  not  to  aa 
heathen,  but  to  a  brother,  inasmuch  as  even  the 
ancient  law  forbids"  marriage  with  members  of 
another  tribe.  Since,  moreover,  even  in  Levit- 
icus there  is  a  caution,  "Whoever  shall  have 
taken  (his)  brother's  wife,  (it)  is  uncleanness— 
turpitude;  without  children  shall  (he)  die;'"' 
beyond  doubt,  while  the  man  is  prohibited  from 
marrying  a  second  time,  the  woman  is  pro- 
hibited too,  having  no  one  to  many  except  t 
brother.  In  what  way,  then,  an  agreement  shaD 
be  established  between  the  apostle  and  the  Ltv 
(which  he  is  not  impugning  in  its  entirety), 
shall  be  shown  when  we  shall  have  come  to  his 
own  epistle.  Meantime,  so  far  as  pertains  to  the 
law,  the  lines  of  argument  drawn  from  it  are 
more  suitable  for  us  (than  for  our  opponents). 
In  short,  the  same  (law)  prohibits  priests  from 
marrying  a  second  time.  The  daughter  also  of  a 
priest  it  bids,  if  widowed  or  repudiated,  if  she 
have  had  no  seed,  to  return  into  her  father's  home 
and  be  nourished  from  his  bread. '3  The  reason 
why  (it  is  said),  "  If  she  have  had  no  seed,"  is 
not  that  if  she  have  she  may  marry  again — for 
how  much  more  will  she  abstain  from  marrying 
if  she  have  sons  ?  —  but  that,  if  she  have,  she 
may  be  "  nourished  "  by  her  son  rather  than  by 
her  father ;  in  order  that  the  son,  too,  may  cany 
out  the  precept  of  God,  "  Honour  frither  and 
mother."  '♦  Us,  moreover,  Jesus,  the  Father's 
Highest  and  Great  Priest,'^  clothing  us  fh>m  His 
own  store  *^ — inasmuch  as  they  "  who  are  baptized 
in  Christ *7  have  put  on  Christ"  —  has  made 
"  priests  to  God  His  Father,"  '*  according  to 
John.  For  the  reason  why  He  recalls  that 
young  man  who  was  hastening  to  his  father's 
obsequies, '9  is  that  He  may  show  that  we  are 
called  priests  by  Him  ;  (priests)  whom  the  Law 
used  to  forbid  to  be  present  at  the  sepulture  of 
parents  : '°  "  Over  every  dead  soul,"  it  says,  "the 
priest  shall  not  enter,  and  over  his  own  father 
and  over  his  own  mother  he  shall  not  be  con- 
taminated." "  Does  it  follow  that  we  too  are 
bound  to  observe  this  prohibition?"  No,  of 
course.  For  our  one  Father,  God,  lives^  and  our 
mother,  the  Church ;  and  neither  are  we  dead 
who  live  to  God,  nor  do  we  bury  our  dead,  in- 
asmuch as  they  too  are  living  in  Christ     At  all 


*o  1  Cor.  vii.  39. 

"  "  Adimit:  but  the  two  Mss.  extant  oT  this  treatise  read  "ad- 
mittit "  =  admits. 

*'  Lev.  XX.  91 ,  not  exactly  given. 

13  Lev.  xxii.  13,  where  there  is  no  command  to  her  to  ictma,  m 
the  Em;,  ver. :  in  the  LXX.  there  is. 

**  Ex.  XX.  la  in  brief. 

>s  Summus  sacerdos  et  magnus  patris.  But  Oehfer  notioeB  m  oo«* 
lecture  of  Jos.  Scahger,  "  agnus  patris,"  when  we  must  tmile  **  te 
High  Priest  and  Lamb  of  the  Father." 

>6  De  suo.  Comp.  de  Ba/t.,  c.  xvii.  ad  fin.;  dt  Cuit,  /SrOT..L  i 
c.  v.,  1.  ii.  c.  ix. :  de  Ex.  Cast.^  c.  iiL  med.;  and  fi»r  the  nC  sse  lUv 
m.  x8. 

17  Gal.  iii.  27:  where  it  is  et«  Xptorrdy,  however. 

««  Sec  Rev.  I.  6. 

19  Matt.  viii.  21,  22:  Luke  ix.  59,  60. 

^  Lev.  xxi.  XX. 
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events,  priests  we  are  called  by  Christ ;  debtors 
to  monogamy,  in  accordance  with  the  pristine 
law  of  God,  which  prophesied  at  that  time  of 
us  in  its  own  priests. 

CHAP.  Vra. FROM  THE  LAW    TERTULUAN    COMES 

TO   THE    GOSPEL.      HE    BEGINS   WITH    EXAMPLES 
BEFORE  PROCEEDING  TO  DOGMAS. 

Turning  now  to  the  law,  which  is  properly 
otus — that  is,  to  the  Gospel  —  by  what  kind  of 
examples  are  we  met,  until  we  come  to  definite 
d<^gmas?     Behold,   there  immediately  present 
themselves  to  us,  on  the  threshold  as  it  were,  the 
two  priestesses  of  Christian  sanctity,  Monogamy 
sukd  Continence :  one  modest,  in  Zechariah  the 
priest;  one  absolute,  in  John  the  forerunner: 
CMie  appeasing  God ;  one  preaching  Christ :  one 
proclaiming  a  perfect    priest;    one   exhibiting 
more  than  a  prophet,'"  —  him,  namely,  who 
not  only  preached  or  personally  pointed  out, 
ut  even  baptized  Christ.     For  who  was  more 
'^worthily  to  perform  the  initiatory  rite  on  the 
IxKly  of  the  Lord,  than  flesh  similar  in  kind  to 
^hat  which  conceived  and  gave  birth  to   that 
<body)  ?    And  indeed  it  was  a  virgin,  about  to 
knarry  once  for  all  after  her  delivery,  who  gave 
birth  to  Christ,  in  order  that  each  title  of  sanc- 
tity might  be  fulfilled  in  Christ's  parentage,  by 
means  of  a  mother  who  was  both  virgin,  and 
wife  of  one  husband.     Again,  when  He  is  pre- 
sented as  an  infant  in  the  temple,  who  is  it  who 
receives  Him  into  his  hands  ?  who  is  the  first  to 
recognise  Him  in  spirit?    A  man  "just  and  cir- 
cumspect," and  of  course  no  digamist,  (which  is 
plain)  even  (from  this  consideration),  lest  (other- 
wise) Christ  should  presently  be  more  worthily 
preached  by  a  woman,  an  aged  widow,  and  "  the 
wife  of  one  man ; "  who,  living  devoted  to  the 
temple,  was  (already)  giving  in  her  own  person 
a  sufficient  token  what  sort  of  persons  ought  to 
be  the  adherents  to  the  spiritual  temple,  —  that 
is,  the  Church.     Such  eye-witnesses  the  Lord  in 
in&ncy  found ;  no  different  ones  had  He  in  adult 
age.     Peter  alone  do  I  find — through  (the  men- 
tion oQ  his  "  mother-in-law  " » —  to  have  been 
married.     Monogamist  I  am  led  to  presume  him 
by  consideration  of  the   Church,  which,  built 
upon  him,'  was  destined  to  appoint  every  grade 
of  her  Order  from  monogamists.    The  rest,  while 
I  do  not  find  them  married,  I  must  of  necessity 
understand  to  have  been  either  eunuchs  or  con- 
tinent.    Nor  indeed,  if,  among  the  Greeks,  in 
accordance   with   the   carelessness   of   custom, 
women  and  wives  are  classed  under  a  common 
name — however,  there  is  a  name  proper  to  wives 
—  shall  we  therefore  so  interpret  Paul  as  if  he 
demonstrates  the  apostles  to  have  had  wives  ?  ^ 

>  See  Matt.  zi.  9;  Luke  vii.  96. 

*  See  Mark  L  99*  30. 

'  See  Matt.  xri.  13-19.    Comp.  dt  P$t.,  c.  xxL 

^  Sec  1  Cor.  ix.  s-$. 


For  if  he  were  disputing  about  marriages,  as  he 
does  in  the  sequel,  where  the  apostle  could  bet- 
ter have  named  some  particular  example,  it  would 
appear  right  for  him  to  say,  "  For  have  we  not 
the  power  of  leading  about  wives,  like  the  other 
apostles  and  Cephas  ?  "  But  when  he  subjoins 
those  (expressions)  which  show  his  abstinence 
from  (insisting  on)  the  supply  of  maintenance, 
saying,  '*  For  have  we  not  the  power  of  eating 
and  drinking?"  he  does  not  demonstrate  that 
"  wives  "  were  led  about  by  the  aposdes,  whom 
even  such  as  have  not  still  have  the  power  of 
eating  and  drinking ;  but  simply  "  women,"  who 
used  to  minister  to  them  in  the  same  way  (as 
they  did)  when  accompanying  the  Lord.*  But 
further,  if  Christ  reproves  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, sitting  in  the  official  chair  of  Moses,  but 
not  doing  what  they  taught,^  what  kind  of  (sup- 
position) is  it  that  He  Himself  withal  should 
set  upon  His  own  official  chair  men  who  were 
mindful  rather  to  enjoin —  (but)  not  likewise  to 
practise  —  sanctity  of  the  flesh,  which  (sanctity) 
He  had  in  all  ways  recommended  to  their  teach- 
ing and  practising  ?  —  first  by  His  own  example, 
then  by  all  other  arguments;  while  He  tells 
(them)  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heavens "  is 
"  children's ;"  7  while  He  associates  with  these 
(children)  others  who,  after  marriage,  remained 
(or  became)  virgins  ;  "**  while  He  calls  (them)  to 
(copy)  the  simplicity  of  the  dove,  a  bird  not 
merely  innocuous,  but  modest  too,  and  whereof 
one  male  knows  one  female ;  while  He  denies 
the  Samaritan  woman's  (partner  to  be)  a  hus- 
band, that  He  may  show  that  manifold  husbandry 
is  adultery ;  ^  while,  in  the  revelation  of  His  own 
glory.  He  prefers,  from  among  so  many  saints 
and  prophets,  to  have  with  him  Moses  and  Elias  *° 
—  the  one  a  monogamist,  the  other  a  voluntary 
celibate  (for  Elias  was  nothing  else  than  John, 
who  came  "  in  the  power  and  spirit  of  Elias  "  ")  ; 
while  that  "man  gluttonous  and  toping,"  the 
"frequenter  of  luncheons  and  suppers,  in  the 
company  of  publicans  and  sinners," ''  sups  once 
for  all  at  a  single  marriage,*^  though,  of  course, 
many  were  marrying  (around  Him)  ;  for  He 
willed  to  attend  (marriages)  only  so  often  as 
(He  willed)  them  to  be, 

CHAP.  IX.  —  FROM  EXAMPLES  TERTULLIAN  PASSES 
TO  DIRECT  DOGMATIC  TEACHINGS.  HE  BEGINS 
WTTH  THE   lord's  TEACHING. 

But  grant  that    these    argumentations    may 
be  thought  to  be  forced  and  founded  on  con- 

5  See  Luke  viii.  1-3;  Matt,  xxvii.  55,  56. 

6  Matt,  xxiiu  i*;^. 

7  See  Matt,  xviii.  1-4,  xix.  13-15:  Mark  x.  X3-15. 

'  Alios  post  nuptias  pueros.    The  reference  seems  to  be  to  Matt. 
xix.  xa. 

9  See  John  iv.  x6-i8. 

>o  See  Matt.  xvii.  1-8:  Mark  ix.  9-9;  Luke  is.  aS-jft. 
**  See  Luke  i.  17. 
13  See  Matt.  xi.  19:  Luke  vii.  34. 
'^  See  John  ti.  i-xi. 
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bound  for  such  length  of  time  as  her  husband 
liveth ;  but  if  he  shall  have  died,  she  is  free ; 
whom  she  will  let  her  marry,  only  in  the  Lord."  ' 
For  it  is  out  of  this  passage  that  they  draw  their 
defence  of  the  licence  of  second  marriage ;  nay, 
even  of  (marriages)  to  any  amount,  if  of  second 
(marriage) :  for  that  which  has  ceased  to  be  once 
for  all^  is  open  to  any  and  every  number.  But 
the  sense  in  which  the  apostle  did  write  will  be 
apparent,  if  first  an  agreement  be  come  to  that 
he  did  not  write  it  in  the  sense  of  which  the 
Psychics  avail  themselves.  Such  an  agreement, 
moreover,  will  be  come  to  if  one  first  recall  to 
mind  those  (passages)  which  are  diverse  from 
the  passage  in  question,  when  tried  by  the  stand- 
ard of  doctrine,  of  volition,  and  of  Paul's  own 
discipline.  For,  if  he  permits  second  nuptials, 
which  were  not "  from  the  beginning,"  how  does 
he  affirm  that  all  things  are  being  re-collected  to 
the  beginning  in  Christ?'  If  he  wills  us  to  iter- 
ate conjugal  connections,  how  does  he  maintain 
that  "  our  seed  is  called  "  in  the  but  once  mar- 
ried Isaac  as  its  author?  How  does  he  make 
monogamy  the  base  of  his  disposition  of  the 
whole  Ex:clesiastical  Order,  if  this  rule  does  not 
antecedently  hold  good  in  the  case  of  laics,  from 
whose  ranks  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  proceeds  ?  ^ 
How  does  he  call  away  from  the  enjoyment  of 
marriage  such  as  are  still  in  the  married  position, 
saying  that  "  the  time  is  wound  up,"  if  he  calls 
back  again  into  marriage  such  as  through  death 
had  escaped  from  marriage?  If  these  (pas- 
sages) are  diverse  from  that  one  about  which 
the  present  question  is,  it  will  be  agreed  (as  we 
have  said)  that  he  did  not  write  in  that  sense  of 
which  the  Psychics  avail  themselves ;  inasmuch 
as  it  is  easier  (of  belief)  that  that  one  passage 
should  have  some  explanation  agreeable  with  the 
others,  than  that  an  apostle  should  seem  to  have 
taught  (principles)  mutually  diverse.  That  ex- 
planation we  shall  be  able  to  discover  in  the 
subject-matter  itself.  What  was  the  subject- 
matter  which  led  the  apostle  to  write  such 
(words)  ?  The  inexperience  of  a  new  and  just 
rising  Church,  which  he  was  rearing,  to  wit, 
"with  milk,"  not  yet  with  the  "solid  food"^  of 
stronger  doctrine ;  inexperience  so  great,  chc»t 
that  infancy  of  faith  prevented  them  froir  \t\. 
knowing  what  they  were  to  do  in  regard  of  car- 
nal and  sexual  necessity.  The  very  phase?  them- 
selves of  this  (inexperience)  are  intelligible  from 
(the  apostle's)  rescripts,  when  he  says  :  5  "  But 
concerning  these  (things)  which  y  write  ;  good 
it  is  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman ;  but,  on 
account  of  fornications,  let  e^ch  one  have  his 
own  wife."     He  shows  tba*.  ^iere  were  who,  hav- 

'  X  Cor.  '*ru.  ^,  not  rendereif  >tth  veiy  strict  accuracy. 

'  See  c.  V.  above. 

'  Sm  i//  Ex.  Cast    c  y^ 

\  Comj.  I  Coc  ii*.  •  ■wiOi  Ueb.  ▼.  is-t4, 

^  I  Cor.  /i»  A,  *, 


ing  been  "apprehended  by  the  faith"  in  (die 
state  of)  marriage,  were  apprehensive  that  k 
might  not  be  lawfiil  for  them  thenceforward  to 
enjoy  their  marriage,  because  they  had  beUeved 
on  the  holy  flesh  of  Christ.    And  yet  it  is  **  by 
way  of  allowance  "  that  he  makes  the  concesaon, 
"  not  by  way  of  command ; "  that  is,  indulging, 
not  enjoining,  the  practice.    On  the  other  hand, 
he  "  willed  rather "  that  all  should  be  what  he 
himself  was.    Similarly,  too,  in  sending  a  rescript 
on  (the  subject  of)  divorce,  he  demonstrates 
that  some  had  been   thinking  over  that  also, 
chiefly  because  withal  they  did  not  suppose  that 
they  were  to  persevere,  after  faith,  in  heathen 
marriages.    They  sought  counsel,  further, "  con- 
cerning virgins"  —  for  "precept  of  the  Lord" 
there  was  none  —  (and  were  told)  that  **  it  is 
good  for  a  man  if  he  so  remain  permanently ; " 
("so"),  of  course,  as  he  may  have  been  fonind 
by  the  faith.     "  Thou  hast  been  bound  to  a  wife, 
seek  not  loosing ;  thou  hast  been  loosed  from  a 
wife,  seek  not  a  wife."     "  But  if  thou  shalt  have 
taken  to  (thyself)  a  wife,  thou  hast  not  sinned ;  ** 
because  to  one  who,  before  believing,  had  been 
"  loosed  from  a  wife,"  she  will  not  be  counted  a 
second  wife  who,  subsequently  to  believing,  is 
the  first:  for  it  is  from  (the  time  of  our)  believ- 
ing that  our  life  itself  dates  its  origin.     But  here 
he  says  that  he  "  is  sparing  them  ;  "  else  "  press- 
ure of  the  flesh  "  would  shortly  follow,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  straits   of  the    times,   which 
shunned  the  encumbrances  of  marriage :  yea, 
rather  solicitude  must  be  felt  about  earning  the 
Lord's  favour  than  a  husband's.     And  thus  he 
recalls  his  permission.     So,  then,  in   the  very 
same  passage  in  which  he  definitely  rules  that 
"  each  one  ought  permanently  to  remain  in  that 
calling  in  which  he  shall  be  called ; "  adding, 
"A  woman  is  bound  so  long  as  her  husband 
liveth ;  but  if  he  shall  have  fallen  asleep,  she  b 
free  :  whom  she  shall  wish  let  her  marry,  only  in 
the  Lord,"  he  hence  also  demonstrates  that  such 
a  woman  is  to  be  understood  as  has  withal  her- 
self been  "  found  "  (by  the  faith)  "  loosed  from 
I  a  husband,"  similarly  as  the  husband  "loosed 
I  from  a  wife  "  —  the   "  loosing  "    having    taken 
place  through  death,  of  course,  not  through  di- 
vorce ;   inasmuch  as  to  the  divorced  he  would 
grant  no  permission  to  marry,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
primary  precept.     And  so  "  a  woman,  if  she  shall 
have  married,  will  not  sin  ;  "  because  he  will  not 
be  reckoned  a  second  husband  who  is,  subse- 
quently to  her  believing,  the  first,  any  more  (than 
a  wife  thus  taken  will  be  counted  a  second  wife). 
And  so  truly  is  this  the  case,  that  he  therefore 
adds,  "  only  in  the  Lord ; "  because  the  questicm 
in  agitation  was  about  her  who  had  had  a  heathen 
(husband),  and  had  believed  subsequently  to  los- 
ing him :  for  fear,  to  wit,  that  she  might  presume 
herself  able  to  marry  a  heathen  even  aft^  believ- 
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ing ;  albeit  not  even  this  is  an  object  of  care  to 
the  Psychics.     Let  us  plainly  know  that,  in  the 
Greek  original,  it  does  not  stand  in  the  form 
which  (through  the  either  crafty  or  simple  alter- 
ation of  two  syllables)  has  gone  out  into  com- 
mon use, ''  But  if  her  husband  shall  have  fallen 
asleep,"  as  if  it  were  speaking  of  the  future, 
and  thereby  seemed  to  pertain  to  her  who  has 
lost  her  husband  when  already  in  a  believing 
state.    If  this  indeed  had  been  so,  licence  let 
loose  without  limit  would  have  granted  a  (fresh) 
httsband  as  often  as  one  had  been  lost,  without 
any  such  modesty  in  marrying  as  is  congruous 
even  to  heathens.     But  even  if  it  had  been  so, 
as  if  referring  to  future  time,  "  If  any  (woman's) 
husband  shail  have  died,"  even  the  future  would 
just  as  much  pertain  to  her  whose  husband  shall 
die  before  she  believed.     Take  it  which  way  you 
will,  provided  you  do  not  overturn  the  rest.    For 
since  these  (other  passages)  agree  to  the  sense 
(given  above):  "Thou  hast  been  called  (as)  a 
dave ;  care  not :  "  "  Thou  hast  been  called  in 
uncircumcision ;  be  not  circumcised  :  "  "  Thou 
hast  been  called  in  circumcision ;   become  not 
imcircumcised  : "   with  which  concurs,  "  Thou 
hast  been  boimd  to  a  wife ;  seek  not  loosing : 
thoa  hast  been  loosed  from  a  wife ;  seek  not  a 
wife,"  —  manifest  enough  it  is  that  these  pas- 
sages pertain  to  such  as,  finding  themselves  in  a 
new  and  recent  "  calling,"  were  consulting  (the 
apostle)  on  the  subject  of  those  (circumstantial 
conditions)  in  which  they  had  been  "appre- 
hended" by  the  faith. 

This  will  be  the  interpretation  of  that  passage, 
to  be  examined  as  to  whether  it  be  congruous 
with  the  time  and  the  occasion,  and  with  the 
examples  and  arguments  preceding  as  well  as 
with  the  sentences  and  senses  succeeding,  and 
primarily  with  the  individual  advice  and  practice 
of  the  apostle  himself :  for  nothing  is  so  much 
to  be  guarded  as  (the  care)  that  no  one  be  found 
self-contradictory. 

CHAP.    XII.  —  THE    EXPLANATION    OF    THE    ABOVE 
PASSAGE  OFFERED  BY  THE  PSYCHICS  CONSIDERED. 

listen,  withal,  to  the  very  subtle  argumentation 

on  the  contrary  side.     "So  true  is  it,"  say  (our 

opponents),  "  that  the  apostle  has  permitted  the 

iteration  of  marriage,  that  it  is  only  such  as  are 

w  the  Clerical  Order  that  he  has  stringently 

bound  to  the  yoke  of  monogamy.     For  that 

which  he  prescribes  to  certain  (individuals)  he 

does  not  prescribe  to  all."     Does  it  then  follow, 

too,  that  to  bishops  alone  he  does  not  prescribe 

''hat  he  does  enjoin  upon  all ;  if  what  he  does 

prescribe  to  bishops  he  does  not  enjoin  upon  all  ? 

or  is  it  therefore  to  all  because  to  bishops  ?  and 

^fore  to  bishops  because  to  all  ?     For  whence 

^  it  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  come  ?     Is  it  not 

^^^aUf    If  alizit  not  bound  to  monogamy. 


whence  are  monogamists  (to  he  taken)  into  the 
clerical  rank  ?  Will  some  separate  order  of  mo- 
nogamists have  to  be  instituted,  from  which  to 
make  selection  for  the  clerical  body?  (No)  ; 
but  when  we  are  extolling  and  inflating  ourselves 
in  opposition  to  the  clergy,  then  "we  are  all 
one  :  "  then  "  we  are  all  priests,  because  He  hath 
made  us  priests  to  (His)  God  and  Father." 
When  we  are  challenged  to  a  thorough  equaliza- 
tion with  the  sacerdotal  discipline,  we  lay  down 
the  (priestly)  fillets,  and  (still)  are  on  a  par ! 
The  question  in  hand  (when  the  apostle  was 
writing),  was  with  reference  to  Ecclesiastical 
Orders  —  what  sort  of  men  ought  to  be  or- 
dained. It  was  therefore  fitting  that  all  the 
form  of  the  common  discipline  should  be  set 
forth  on  its  fore-front,  as  an  edict  to  be  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  universally  and  carefully  attended  to, 
that  the  laity  might  the  better  know  that  they 
must  themselves  observe  that  order  which  was 
indispensable  to  their  overseers ;  and  that  even 
the  office  of  honour  itself  might  not  flatter  itself 
in  anything  tending  to  licence,  as  if  on  the 
ground  of  privilege  of  position.  The  Holy 
Spirit  foresaw  that  some  would  say,  "  All  things 
are  lawful  to  bishops ; "  just  as  that  bishop  of 
Utina  of  yours  feared  not  even  the  Scantinian 
law.  Why,  how  many  digamists,  too,  preside  in 
your  churches ;  insulting  the  apostle,  of  course  : 
at  all  events,  not  blushing  when  these  passages 
are  read  under  their  presidency  ! 

Come,  now,  you  who  think  that  an  exceptional 
law  of  monogamy  is  made  with  reference  to 
bishops,  abandon  withal  your  remaining  discipli- 
nary titles,  which,  together  with  monogamy,  are 
ascribed  to  bishops.'  Refuse  to  be  "irrepre- 
hensible,  sober,  of  good  morals,  orderly,  hos- 
pitable, easy  to  be  taught ;  "  nay,  indeed,  (be) 
"  given  to  wine,  prompt  with  the  hand  to  strike, 
combative,  money-loving,  not  ruling  your  house, 
nor  caring  for  your  children's  discipline,"  —  no, 
nor  "courting  good  renown  even  from  stran- 
gers." For  if  bishops  have  a  law  of  their  own 
teaching  monogamy,  the  other  (characteristics) 
likewise,  which  will  be  the  fitting  concomitants 
of  monogamy,  will  have  been  written  (exclu- 
sively) for  bishops.  With  laics,  however,  to 
whom  monogamy  is  not  suitable,  the  other  (char- 
acteristics) also  have  nothing  to  do.  (Thus), 
Psychic,  you  have  (if  you  please)  evaded  the 
bonds  of  discipline  in  its  entirety  !  Be  consis- 
tent in  prescribing,  that  "  what  is  enjoined  upon 
certain  (individuals)  is  not  enjoined  upon  all ; " 
or  else,  if  the  other  (characteristics)  indeed  are 
common,  but  monogamy  is  imposed  upon  bish- 
ops alone,  (tell  me),  pray,  whether  they  alone 
are  to  be  pronounced  Christians  upon  whom  is 
conferred  the  entirety  of  discipline  ? 

'  S«e  I  Tim.  iii.  1-7;  Tit.  i.  6-9. 
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ELUCIDATIONS. 

I. 

(About  160  years  having  elapsed,  pp.  59,  61.) 

If  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  a.d.  57,  and  if  our  author  speaks  with 

designed  precision,  and  not  in  round  numbers,  the  date  of  this  treatise  should  be  a.d.  217,  —  a 

date  which  I  should  prefer  to  accept.     Bishop  Kaye,'  however,  instances  capp.  7  and  9  in  the 

Ad  Nationcs  as  proving  his  disposition  to  give  his  numbers  in  loose  rhetoric,  and  not  with  arith* 

metical  accuracy.     Pamelius,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a.d.  213. 

On  the  general  subject  Kaye  bids  us  read  cap.  3,  with  cap.  14,  to  grasp  the  argument  of 
our  enthusiast.'  In  few  words,  our  author  holds  that  St.  Paul  condescends  to  human  infirmity  in 
permitting  any  marriage  whatever,  pointing  to  a  better  way.'  The  apostle  himself  says,  "  The 
time  is  short ; "  but  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  why  may  not  the 
Spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness  now,  after  so  long  a  time,  be  given  to  animate  the  adult  Church 
to  that  which  is  pronounced  the  better  way  in  Scripture  itself  ? 

Our  author  seems  struggHng  here,  according  to  my  view,  with  his  own  rule  of  prescfiption. 
He  would  free  the  doctrine  from  the  charge  of  novelty  by  pointing  it  out  in  the  Scripture  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  before.  But  how  instinctively  the  Church  ruled  against  this  sophistry, 
omdemning  in  advance  that  whole  system  of  "  development  **  which  a  modem  Tertullian 
defends  on  grounds  quite  as  specious,  under  a  Montanistic  subjection  that  makes  a  Priscilla  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  Let  me  commend  the  reader  to  the  remarks  upon  Tertullian  of  the  "judi- 
cious Hooker,"  in  book  ii.  capp.  v.  5,  6 ;  also  book  iv.  cap.  vii.  4,  5,  and  elsewhere. 

11. 
(Abrogated  indulgence  (comp.  capp.  2  and  3),  p.  70.) 

Poor  Tertullian  is  at  war  with  himself  in  all  the  works  which  he  indites  against  Catholic 
orthodoxy.  In  the  tract  De  Exhort  Castitatis  he  gives  one  construction  to  i  Cor.  ix.  5,  which 
io  this  he  explains  away ;  *  and  now  he  patches  up  his  conclusion  by  referring  to  his  Montanistic 
"Paraclete."  In  fighting  Marcion,  how  thoroughly  he  agrees  with  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  to 
the  sanctity  of  marriage.  In  the  second  epistle  to  his  wife,  how  beautiful  his  tribute  to  the  married 
state,  blessed  by  the  Church,  and  enjoyed  in  chastity.  But  here  5  how  fanatically  he  would  make 
out  that  marriage  is  but  tolerated  adultery  !  From  Tertullian  himself  we  may  prove  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  and  that  (de  Exhort  Cast^  last  chapter)  abstinence  was  voluntary  and  exceptional, 
^ever  praiseworthy.  Also,  if  he  here  urges  that  (cap.  12)  even  laymen  should  abstain  from 
second  marriages,  he  allows  the  liberty  of  the  clergy  to  marry  once.  He  a<lmits  St.  Peter's 
^n^aniage.  Eusebius  proves  the  marriage  of  St.  Jude.  Concerning  "  tlie  gravi?  dignity  "  of  a 
single  marriage,  we  may  concede  that  Tertullian  proves  his  point,  but  no  furtlK-r. 

In  England  the  principles  of  the  Monogamia  were  revived  by  the  eccentric  Whiston  {circa 
A.D.  1750),  and  attracted  considerable  attention  among  the  orthodox, — a  fact  i)leasantly  satirized 
^  Goldsmith  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

On  the  general  subject  comp.  Chrysost.,  tom.  iii.  p.  226  :  "  Laus  Maximi,  et  quales  ducendae 
sintuxores." 

>  p.  40,  Kaye's  Tertullian.  2  P.  24,  Kayo's  TertuUiaH. 

3  Comp.  Bacon,  Essays ^  No.  viii.,  Of  Marriage  and  Single  Life. 

4  Comp.  Ex,  Cast.,  cap.  tuL  p.  55,  su/ra,  with  the  Mcttcgum.,  cap.  viiL  p.  (4,  supra, 
'  Comp.  Apparel  of  Woman,  iL  cap.  ix.  p.  33,  supra. 


VII. 


ON    MODESTY.- 


rXRANSLATED  BY  THE  REV.  S.  THELWALL.] 


Modesty,  the  flower  of  manners,  the  honour 
of  our  bodies,  the  grace  of  the  sexes,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  blood,  the  guarantee  of  our  race,  the 
basis  of  sanctity,  the  pre-indication  of  every 
good  disposition;  rare  though  it  is,  and  not 
easily  peifected,  and  scarce  ever  retained  in  per- 
petuity, win  yet  up  to  a  certain  point  linger  in 
the  world,  if  nature  shall  have  laid  the  prelimi- 
nary groundwork  of  it,  discipline  persuaded  to 
it,  censorial  rigour  curbed  its  excesses — on  the 
hypothesis,  that  is,  that  every  mental  good 
quality  is  the  result  either  of  birth,  or  else  of 
training,  or  else  of  external  compulsion. 

But  as  the  conquering  power  of  things  evil  is 
on  the  increase  —  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  last  times '  —  things  good  are  now  not  al- 
lowed either  to  be  bom,  so  corrupted  are  the 
seminal  principles ;  or  to  be  trained,  so  deserted 
are  studies ;  nor  to  be  enforced,  so  disarmed  are 
the  laws.  In  fact,  (the  modesty)  of  which  we 
are  now  beginning  (to  treat)  is  by  this  time 
grown  so  obsolete,  that  it  is  not  the  abjuration 
but  the  moderation  of  the  appetites  which  mod- 
esty is  believed  to  be ;  and  he  is  held  to  be 
chaste  enough  who  has  not  been  too  chaste.  But 
let  the  world's  *  modesty  see  to  itself,  together 
with  the  world  ♦  itself :  together  with  its  inherent 
nature,  if  it  was  wont  to  originate  in  birth ;  its 
study,  if  in  training ;  its  servitude,  if  in  com- 
pulsion :  except  that  it  had  been  even  more 
unhappy  if  it  had  remained  only  to  prove  fruit- 
less, in  that  it  had  not  been  in  God's  household 
that  its  activities  had  been  exercised.  I  should 
prefer  no  good  to  a  vain  good :  what  profits  it 
that  that  should  exist  whose  existence  profits 
not  ?     It  is  our  own  good  things  whose  position 


■  [Written  not  earlier  than  A.d.  9o8;  probably  very  much  later. 
See  BjD.  Kaye's  very  important  remarks  on  thia  traatiae,  p«  tB4.] 

*  Comp.  a  Tim.  tti.  1-9;  Matt.  axtv.  la. 

•  8m»Ui. 


is  now  sinking;  it  is  the  system  of  Ckrisiu^ 
modesty  which  is  being  shaken  to  its  founditiotf 
—  (Christian  modesty),  which  derives  its  aB 
from  heaven;  its  nature,  ''through  the  laverof 
regeneration ; "  ^  its  discipline,  tibrough  the  in* 
strumentality  of  preaching ;  its  censorial  ngonCm 
through  the  judgments  which  each  Testament 
exhibits ;  and  is  subject  to  a  more  constant  ex- 
ternal compulsion,  arising  from  the  apprehenskis 
or  the  desire  of  the  eternal  fire  or  kii^ldom.* 

In  opposition  to  this  (modesty),  could  I  offft 
have  acted  the  dissembler?    I  hear  that  diere 
has  even  been  an  edict  set  forth,  and  a  peremp- 
tory one  too.    The  Pontifex  Maximus '  —  that  isi» 
the  bishop  of  bishops^  —  issues  an  edict:  "I 
remit,  to  such  as  have  discharged  (the  require' 
ments  of)  repentance,  the  sins  both  of  adalterpr 
and  of  fornication."     O  edict,  on  which  camx>t. 
be  inscribed,  "  Good  deed  ! "    And  where  shdl 
this  liberality  be  posted  up  ?    On  the  very  spoW 
I  suppose,  on  the  very  gates  of  the  sensual  ap- 
petites,  beneath  the  very  tides  of  the  sensual 
appetites.    There  is  the  place  for  promulgatiniS 
such  repentance,  where  the  delinquency  itsdf 
shall  haunt.     There  is   the  place  to  read  tb^ 
pardon,  where  entrance  shall  be  made  nvAsX 
the  hope  thereof.     But  it  is  in  the  church  that  this 
(edict)   is  read,  and  in  the  church  that  it  is 
pronounced ;   and  (the    church)    is  a  viigiii ' 
Far,   far  from  Christ's    betrothed    be  sudh  < 
proclamation  !    She,  the  true,  the  modest,  Ac 
saintly,  shall  be  free  from  stain  even  of  her  eai*^ 
She  has  none  to  whom  to  make  such  a  promise ; 
and  if  she  have  had,  she  does  not  make  it ;  since 


s  Tit.  iii.  5. 

^  Comp.  Matt.  xxv.  46. 

7  [This  is  irony;  a  heathen  epithet  applied  to  Victor  (or  Us  aac* 
cessor),  ironically,  because  he  seemed  ambitious  of  auperiority  onr 
other  bishops.] 

*  Zephyrinus  (de  Genouds) :  Zephytimis  or  (hitptedeoeaaor)  Vio* 
tor.  J.  B.  Ughtibot,  £>.  md  Pkil^  aat,  tat,  ad.  1,  ttM.  [Saa  alK 
Robtrtaon.  CA.  HdU^  p.  tat*    S.1 
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of  disciplines.'     "  Liberty  in  Christ "  *  has  done 
no  injury  to  innocence.      The   law  of  piety, 
sanctity,  humanity,  truth,  chastity,  justice,  mercy, 
benevolence,  modesty,  remains  in  its  entirety; 
in  which  law  ''blessed  (is)  the  man  who  shall 
meditate  by  day  and  by  night."  ^    About  that 
(law)  the  same  David  (says)  again :  **  The  law 
of  the  Lord  (is)  unblameable,^  converting  souls ; 
the  statutes  of  the  Lord  (are)  direct,  delighting 
hearts ;  the  precept  of  the  Lord  far-shining,  en- 
lightening eyes."    Thus,  too,  the  aposUe  :  "  And 
so  the  law  indeed  is  holy,  and  the  precept  holy 
and  most  good  "  s  —  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,"  of  course.    But  he  had  withal  said 
above:  ''Are  we,  then,  making  void  the  law 
through  faith  ?    Far  be  it ;  but  we  are  establish- 
ing the  law"* — forsooth  in  those  (points)  which, 
being  even  now  interdicted  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  prohibited  by  an  even  more  emphatic 
precept:   mstead  of,  "Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,"  "  Whoever  shall  have  seen  with  a  view 
to  concupiscence,  hath  already  committed  adul- 
tery in  his  own  heart ; "  7  and  instead  of,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,"  "  Whoever  shall  have  said  to  his 
brother,  Racha,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell."* 
Ask  (yourself)  whether  the  law  of  not  commit- 
ting adultery  be  still  in  force,  to  which  has  been 
added  that  of   not    indulging    concupiscence. 
Besides,  if  any  precedents  (taken  from  the  Old 
Dispensation)  shall  favour  you  in  (the  secrecy 
of)  your  bosom,  they  shall  not  be  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  discipline  which  we  are  maintaining. 
For  it  is  in  vain  that  an  additional  law  has  been 
reared,  condemning  the  origin  even  of  sins  — 
that  is,  concupiscences  and  wills  —  no  less  than 
the  actual  deeds ;  if  the  fact  that  pardon  was  of 
old  in  some  cases  conceded  to  adultery  is  to  be 
a  reason  why  it  shall  be  conceded  at  the  present 
day.   "What  will  be  the  reward  attaching  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  more  fully  devel- 
oped discipline  of  the  present  day,  except  that 
the  elder  (discipline)  may  be  made  the  agent 
for  granting  indulgence  to  your  prostitution?" 
In  that  case,  you  will  grant  pardon  to  the  idolater 
too,  and  to  every  apostate,  because  we  find  the 
People  itself,  so  often  guilty  of  these  crimes,  as 
often  reinstated  in  their  former  privileges.     You 
will  maintain  communion,  too,  with  the  mur- 
derer:  because  Ahab,  by  deprecation,  washed 
away  (the  guilt  of)  Naboth's  blood  ;9  and  David, 
by  confession,  purged  Uriah's  slaughter,  together 
with  its  cause  —  adultery.'®    That  done,  you  will 


I  See  Acts  zr.  xo. 

*  See  GaL  ii.  4.  ▼.  i,  xt. 

3  Pi.  i.  X.  brieft^. 

4  Pk.  xix.  7:  "  perfect/'  Eng.  ver.    In  LXX.  it  is  xviiL  8. 

*  Rom.  rii.  xs,  not  literally. 
^  Rota.  iiL  31. 

7  Matt.  ▼.  sy,  a8. 

*  Matt.  ▼.  91,  aa. 

*  See  X  Kings  xxi.  (in  LXX.  3  Kings  xx.). 
'^  See  a  Sam.  xL,  xii.  X-X3. 


condone  incests,  too,  for  Lot's  sake ; "  and  forni- 
cations combined  with  incest,  for  Judah's  sake ;  ** 
and  base  marriages  with  prostitutes,  for  Hosea's 
sake  ;  '^  and  not  only  the  frequent  repetition  of 
marriage,  but  its  simultaneous  pluraUty,  for  our 
fathers'  sakes :  for,  of  course,  it  is  meet  that 
there  should  also  be  a  perfect  equality  of  grace 
in  regard  of  al/  deeds  to  which  indulgence  was 
in  days  bygone  granted,  if  on  the  ground  of  some 
pristine  precedent  pardon  is  claimed  for  adultery. 
We,  too,  indeed  have  precedents  in  the  self-same 
antiquity  on  the  side  of  our  opinion,  —  (prece- 
dents) of  judgment  not  merely  not  waived,  but 
even  summarily  executed  upon  fornication.  And 
of  course  it  is  a  sufficient  one,  that  so  vast  a 
number  —  (the  number)  of  24,000  —  of  the  Peo- 
ple, when  they  committed  fornication  with  the 
daughters  of  Madian,  fell  in  one  plague.'^  But, 
with  an  eye  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  I  prefer  to 
derive  (my)  discipline  from  Christ.  Grant  that 
the  pristine  days  may  have  had  —  if  the  Psychics 
please  —  even  a  right  of  (indulging)  every  im- 
modesty ;  grant  that,  before  Christ,  the  flesh  may 
have  disported  itself,  nay,  may  have  perished  be- 
fore its  Lord  went  to  seek  and  bring  it  back : 
not  yet  was  it  worthy  of  the  gift  of  salvation ;  not 
yet  apt  for  the  office  of  sanctity.  It  was  still, 
up  to  that  time,  accounted  as  being  in  Adam^ 
with  its  own  vicious  nature,  easily  indulging  con- 
cupiscence after  whatever  it  had  seen  to  be  "  at- 
tractive to  the  sight,"  's  and  looking  back  at  the 
lower  things,  and  checking  its  itching  with  fig- 
leaves.'^  Universally  inherent  was  the  virus  of 
lust  —  the  dregs  which  are  formed  out  of  milk 
contain  it  —  (dregs)  fitted  (for  so  doing),  in 
that  even  the  waters  themselves  had  not  yet 
been  bathed.  But  when  the  Word  of  God  de- 
scended into  flesh,  —  (flesh)  not  unsealed  even 
by  marriage, — and  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh," »' 
—  (flesh)  never  to  be  unsealed  by  marriage, — 
which  was  to  find  its  way  to  the  tree  not  of 
incontinence,  but  of  endurance ;  which  was  to 
taste  from  that  tree  not  anything  sweet,  but 
something  bitter;  which  was  to  pertain  not  to 
the  infernal  regions,  but  to  heaven ;  which  was 
to  be  precinct  not  with  the  leaves  of  lascivi- 
ousness,  but  the  flowers  of  holiness ;  '^  which 
was  to  impart  to  the  waters  its  own  purities  — 
thenceforth,  whatever  flesh  (is)  "in  Christ"*' 
has  lost  its  pristine  soils,  is  now  a  thing  diflerent, 
emerges  in  a  new  state,  no  longer  (generated) 
of  the  slime  of  natural  seed,  nor  of  the  grime  of 
concupiscence,  but  of  "  pure  water"  and  a  " clean 


**  See  Gen.  xix.  35J-38. 

**  See  Gen.  xxxviii. 

*5  See  Hos.  i.  2,  3,  iii.  x-3. 

"*  See  Num.  XXV.  x-9;  x  Cor.  x.  8. 

1$  See  Gen.  iii.  6:  and  camp,  x  John  iL  i4i 

**  See  Gen.  iii.  7. 

*7  John  i.  14. 

«•  Or,  "chastity." 

'9  Comp.  a  Cor.  v.  17. 
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a  "  strange  "  •  name,  —  a  (name)  of  such  as  put 
up  the  pathways  of  the  very  sky,  and  earth,  and 
sea,  for  sale.     Moreover,  when  (the  writer)  ad- 
joins "sinners"  to  ''publicans,"'  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  shows  them  to  have  been  Jews, 
albeit  some  may  possibly  have  been  so ;  but  by 
placing  on  a  par  the  one  genus  of  heathens  — 
some  sinners  by  office,  that  is,  publicans ;  some 
by  nature,  that  is,  not  publicans  —  he  has  drawn 
a  distinction  between  them.     Besides,  the  I/)rd 
would  not  have  been  censured  for  partaking  of 
food  with  Jews,  but  with  heathens,  from  whose 
board  the  Jewish  discipline  excludes  (its  dis- 
ciples) .3 

Now  we  must  proceed,  in  the  case  of  the  prod- 
igal son,  to  consider  first  that  which  is  more  use- 
^1 ;  for  no  adjustment  of  examples,  albeit  in  the 
inost  nicely-poised  balance,  shall  be  admitted  if 
it  shall  prove  to  be  most  hurtful  to  salvation. 
But  the  whole  system  of  salvation,  as  it  is  com- 
prised in  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  we  see 
is  being  subverted  by  that  interpretation  which 
is  affected  by  the  opposite  side.     For  if  it  is  a 
Christian  who,  after  wandering   far   from   his 
Father,  squanders,  by  living  heathenishly,  the 
"  substance  "  received  from  God  his  Father,  — 
(the  substance),  of  course,  of  baptism —  (the 
substance),  of  course,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
(in  consequence)  of  eternal  hope ;  if,  stripped 
of  his  mental  "  goods,"  he  has  even  handed  his 
service  over  to  the  prince  of  the  world  ♦  —  who 
else  but  the  devil? — and   by  him   being  ap- 
pointed over  the  business  of  "  feeding  swine  " 

—  of  tending  unclean  spirits,  to  wit  —  has  recov- 
ered his  senses  so  as  to  return  to  his  Father, 

—  the  result  will  be,  that,  not  adulterers  and 
fornicators,  but  idolaters,  and  blasphemers,  and 
renegades,  and  every  class  of  apostates,  will  by 
this  parable  make  satisfaction  to  the  Father; 
and  in  this  way  (it  may)  rather  (be  said  that) 
the  whole  "  substance  "  of  the  sacrament  is  most 
truly  wasted  away.     For  who  will  fear  to  squan- 
der what  he  has  the  power  of  afterwards  re- 
covering?   Who  will  be  careful  to  preserve  to 
perpetuity  what  he  will  be  able  to  lose  not  to 
perpetuity?     Security  in  sin  is  likewise  an  appe- 
^te  for  it.     Therefore  the  apostate  withal  will 
fecover  his  former  "  garment,"  the  robe  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  a  renewal  of  the  "  ring,"  the 
^  and  seal  of  baptism  ;  and  Christ  will  again 
^  "slaughtered  ; "  5  and  he  will  recline  on  that 
^ch  from  which  such  as  are  unworthily  clad 
^  wont  to  be  lifted  by  the  torturers,  and  cast 

/  Extnuieum.    Coinp.  such  phrases  as  "  strange  children/'  Ps. 
**■▼•  7,  II  (cxliiL  7,  11,  in  LXX.),  and  Hos.  v.  7;  "'  straugt  god^i," 

'  See  Luke  rv.  i,  a;  Matt.  ix.  10,  xi,  xi.  19:  Mark  ii.  15,  16: 

Wte  »,  39,  30. 


^  See  Acts  x.  98,  xi.  3. 

^  SoKttli.  Comp.  I  dor.  ti.  8;  a  Cor.  iv.  4. 


'  Besides  the  reference  to  Luke  xv.  ai,  there  nwy  be  a  reference 
toHdk  vi  6. 


away  into  darkness,^  —  much  more  such  as  have 
been  stripped.  It  is  therefore  a  further  step  if  it 
is  not  expedient,  (any  more  than  reasonable^,  that 
the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  should  apply  to  a 
Christian.  Wherefore,  if  the  image  of  a  **  son  " 
is  not  entirely  suitable  to  a  Jew  either,  our  inter- 
pretation shall  be  simply  governed  with  an  eye 
to  the  object  the  Lord  had  in  view.  The  Lord 
had  come,  of  course,  to  save  that  which  "  had 
perished  ;  "  ^  "a  Physician  "  necessary  to  "  the 
sick "  "  more  than  to  the  whole."  ^  This  fact 
He  was  in  the  habit  both  of  typifying  in  parables 
and  preaching  in  direct  statements.  Who  among 
men  "  perishes,"  who  falls  from  health,  but  he 
who  knows  not  the  Lord?  Who  is  "safe  and 
sound,"  but  he  who  knows  the  Lord?  These 
two  classes — "  brothers  "  by  birth  — this  parable 
also  will  signify.  See  whether  the  heathen  have 
in  God  the  Father  the  "  substance  "  of  origin, 
and  wisdom,  and  natural  power  of  Godward  rec- 
ognition ;  by  means  of  which  power  the  apostle 
withal  notes  that  *•  in  the  wisdom  of  Gk)d,  the 
world  through  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  9 —  (wis- 
dom) which,  of  course,  it  had  received  origi- 
nally from  God.  ITiis  ("  substance"),  accord- 
ingly, he  *•  squandered ; "  having  been  cast  by 
his  moral  habits  far  from  the  Lord,  amid  the 
errors  and  allurements  and  appetites  of  the 
world,'®  where,  compelled  by  hunger  after  truth," 
he  handed  himself  over  to  the  prince  of  this  age. 
He  set  him  over  "swine,"  to  feed  that  flock 
familiar  to  demons,'*  where  he  would  not  be  mas- 
ter of  a  supply  of  vital  food,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  see  others  (engaged)  in  a  divine 
work,  having  abundance  of  heavenly  bread. 
He  remembers  his  Father,  God ;  he  returns  to 
Him  when  he  has  been  satisfied ;  he  receives 
again  the  pristine  "  garment,"  —  the  condition, 
to  wit,  which  Adam  by  transgression  had  lost. 
The  "  ring  "  also  he  is  then  wont  to  receive  foi 
the  first  time,  wherewith,  after  being  interro- 
gated,'^  he  publicly  seals  the  agreement  of  faith, 
and  thus  thenceforward  feeds  upon  the  "fat- 
ness "  of  the  Lord's  body,  —  the  Eucharist,  to 
wit.  This  will  be  the  prodigal  son,  who  never  in 
days  bygone  was  thrifty ;  who  was  from  the  first 
prodigal,  because  not  from  the  first  a  Christian. 
Him  withal,  returning  from  the  world  to  the 
Father's  embraces,  the  Pharisees  mourned  over, 
in  the  persons  of  the  "  publicans  and  sinners." 
And  accordingly  to  this  point  alone  the  elder 
brother's  envy  is  adapted  :  not  because  the  Jews 
were  innocent,  and  obedient  to  God,  but  because 
they  envied  the  nation  salvation ;  being  plainly 

6  See  Matt.  xxii.  11-14. 

7  See  Matt,  xviii.  xi. 

*  Mau.  ix.  xa;  Mark  ix.  17;  Luke  v.  ax. 

9  1  Cor.  i.  ax. 

w  SsBCuli. 

'*  Amos  viii.  xx.  ' 

>'  See  Matt.  viii.  ^0-34:  Mark  v.  11-14:  Luke  vtiL  3s*  33' 

>^  Comp.  I  Pet.  iu.  ai ;  and  Hooker,  Bed.  Pel.,  v.  63,  3. 
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the  criminal  even  this  legally  established  garb 
of  repentance  which  you  ought  to  have  learned 
from  him  ?  as  to  have  uttered  no  commination 
on  the  past?  no  allocution  touching  the  future? 
Nay,  more ;  he  goes  further,  and  beseeches  that 
they  **  would  confirm  toward  him  affection,"  as 
if  he  were  making  satisfaction  to  him,  not  as  if 
he  were  granting  an  indulgence  !    And  yet  J 
hear  (him  speak  of)  "  affection,"  not "  commun- 
ion;"  as  (he  writes)  withal  to  the  Thessalonians  : 
"  But  if  any  obey  not  our  word  through  the  epis- 
tle, him  mark ;  and  associate  not  with  him,  that 
he  may  feel  awed;  not  regarding  (him)  as  an 
enemy,  but  rebuking  as  a  brother." '     Accord- 
[     ingly,  he  could  have  said  that  to  a  fornicator, 
too,  "  affection  "  only  was  conceded,  not  "  com- 
munion "  as  well ;  to  an  incestuous  man,  how- 
ever, not  even  "  affection  ; "  whom  he  would,  to 
be  sure,  have  bidden  to  be  banished  from  their 
midst* — much  more,  of  course,  from  their  mini/, 
"But  he  was  apprehensive  lest  they  should  be 
'ovenreached  by  Satan'  with  regard  to  the  loss 
of  that  person  whom  himself  had  cast  forth  to 
Satan ;  or  else  lest,  *  by  abundance  of  mourning, 
he  should  be  devoured  *  whom  he  had  sentenced 
to '  destruction  of  the  flesh.*  "     Here  they  go  so 
fer  as  to  interpret  "  destruction  of  the  flesh  "  of 
the  office  of  repentance ;  in  that  by  fasts,  and 
squalor,  and  every  species  of  neglect  and  stu- 
dious ill-treatment  devoted  to  the  extermination 
of  the  flesh,  it  seems  to  make  satisfaction  to  God ; 
so  that  they  argue  that  that  fornicator  —  that  in- 
cestuous person  rather  —  having  been  delivered 
by  the  apostle  to  Satan,  not  with  a  view  to  "  per- 
dition," but  with  a  view  to  "emendation,"  on 
the  hypothesis  that  subsequently  he  would,  on 
account  of  the  "destruction"  (that  is,  the  gen- 
eral affliction)   "of  the  flesh,"  attain  pardon, 
therefore  did  actually  attain  it.    Plainly,  the  self- 
same apostle  delivered  to  Satan  Hymenaeus  and 
Alexander,  "that  they  might  be  emended  into 
"wt  blaspheming,"  ^  as  he  writes  to  his  Timo- 
theus.    "  But  withal  himself  says  that  *  a  stake  * 
^  given  him,  an  angel  of  Satan,'  by  which  he 
^^  to  be  buffeted,  lest  he  should  exalt  him- 
self." If  they  touch  upon  this  (instance)  withal, 
^  order  to  lead  us  to  understand  that  such  as 
'^ere  "delivered  to  Satan"  by  him   (were  so 
delivered)  with  a  view  to  emendation,  not  to 
I^nlition ;  what  similarity  is  there  between  blas- 
phemy and  incest,  and  a  soul  entirely  free  from 
"*^,  —  nay,  rather  elated  from  no  other  source 
than  the   highest   sanctity  and  all  innocence ; 
'^hich  (elation  of  soul)  was  being  restrained  in 
^  apostle  by  "  buffets,"  if  you  will,  by  means 
^as  they  say)  of  pain  in  the  ear  or  head  ?    In- 


X  ^ThcM.  m.  14. 15. 
,  yi5p.  I  Cot.  Y.  •. 


cest,  however,  and  blasphemy,  deserved  to  have 
delivered  the  entire  persons  of  men  to  Satan 
himself  for  a  possession,  not  to  "  an  angel "  of 
his.  And  (there  is  yet  another  point)  :  for  about 
this  it  makes  a  difference,  nay,  rather  withal  in 
regard  to  this  it  js  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
that  we  find  those  men  delivered  by  the  apostle 
to  Satan,  but  to  the  apostle  himself  an  angel  of 
Satan  given.  Lastly,  when  Paul  is  praying  the 
Lord  for  its  removal,  what  does  he  hear?  "  Hold 
my  grace  sufficient;  for  virtue  is  perfected  in 
infirmity."  $  This  they  who  are  surrendered  to 
Satan  cannot  hear.  Moreover,  if  the  crime  of 
Hymenjeus  and  Alexander  —  blasphemy,  to  wit 
—  is  irremissible  in  this  and  in  the  future  age,^ 
of  course  the  apostle  would  not,  in  opposition  to 
the  determinate  decision  of  the  Lord,  have  given 
to  Satan,  under  a  hope  of  pardon,  men  already 
sunken  from  the  faith  into  blasphemy ;  whence, 
too,  he  pronounced  them  "shipwrecked  with 
regard  to  faith,"  ^  having  no  longer  the  solace  of 
the  ship,  the  Church.  For  to  those  who,  after 
believing,  have  struck  upon  (the  rock  of)  blas- 
phemy, pardon  is  denied ;  on  the  other  hand, 
heathens  and  heretics  are  daily  emerging  out  of 
blasphemy.  But  even  if  he  did  say,  "  I  deliv- 
ered them  to  Satan,  that  they  might  receive  the 
discipline  of  not  blaspheming,"  he  said  it  of 
the  rest,  who,  by  their  deliverance  to  Satan —  that 
is,  their  projection  outside  the  Church  —  had  to 
be  trained  in  the  knowledge  that  there  must  be 
no  blaspheming.  So,  therefore,  the  incestuous 
fornicator,  too,  he  delivered,  not  with  a  view  to 
emendation,  but  with  a  view  to  perdition,  to  Sa- 
tan, to  whom  he  had  already,  by  sinning  above 
an  heathen,  gone  over;  that  they  might  learn 
there  must  be  no  fornicating.  Finally,  he  says, 
"  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,"  not  its  "  tor- 
ture^* — condemning  the  actual  substance  through 
which  he  had  fallen  out  (of  the  faith), which  sub- 
stance had  already  perished  immediately  on  the 
loss  of  baptism  —  "  in  order  that  the  spirit,"  he 
says,  "  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord." 
And  (here,  again,  is  a  difficulty)  ;  for  let  this 
point  be  inquired  into,  whether  the  man^s  own 
spirit  will  be  saved.  In  that  case,  a  spirit  pol- 
luted with  so  great  a  wickedness  will  be  saved  ; 
the  object  of  the  perdition  of  the  flesh  being, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  penalty.  In  that 
case,  the  interpretation  which  is  contrary  to  ours 
will  recognise  a  penalty  without  the  fleshy  if  we 
lose  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  his  meaning  was,  that  that  spirit 
which  is  accounted  to  exist  in  the  Church  must 
be  presented  "  saved,"  that  is,  untainted  by  the 
contagion  of  impurities  in  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
by  the  ejection  of  the  incestuous  fornicator ;  if, 


s  a  Cor.  xii.  9,  not  very  exactly 
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such  a  deed  may  be  taken  away  from  the  midst 
oi  you  ?  "     J^or  whom  were  they  to  "  mourn  ?  " 
Of  course,  for  one  dead.     To  whom  were  they 
to  mourn?     Of  course,  to  the  Lord,  in  order 
that  in  some  way  or  other  he  may  be  ''taken 
away  from  the  midst  of  them ;  **  not,  of  course, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  put  outside  the  Church. 
For  a  thing  would  not  have  been  requested  of 
God  which  came  within  the  official  province  of 
the  president  (of  the  Church)  ;  but  (what  would 
be  requested  of  Him  was),  that  through  death 
—not  only  this  death  common  to  all,  but  one 
specially  appropriate  to  that  very  flesh  which  was 
already  a  corpse,  a  tomb  leprous  with  irremedia- 
ble uncleanness  —  he  might  more  fully  (than  by 
simple  excommunication)   incur  the  penalty  of 
being  "taken  away"  from  the  Church.     And 
accordingly,  in  so  far  as  it  was  meantime  possi- 
ble for  him  to  be  "  taken  away,"  he  "  adjudged 
SQch  an  one  to  be  surrendered  to  Satan  for  the 
destraction  of  the  flesh."     For  it  followed  that 
flesh  which  was  being  cast  forth  to  the  devil 
should  be  accursed,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
discarded  from  the  sacrament  of  blessing,  never 
to  letum  into  the  camp  of  the  Church. 

And  thus  we  see  in  this  place  the  apostle's 
severity  divided,  against  one  who  was  "  inflated," 
and  one  who  was  **  incestuous :  "  (we  see  the 
apostle)  armed  against  the  one  with  "a,  rod," 
against  the  other  with  a  sentence,  —  a  "  rod," 
which  he  was  threatening ;  a  sentence,  which  he 
was  executing :  the  former  (we  see)  still  bran- 
dishing, the  latter  instantaneously  hurtling ;  (the 
ODe)  wherewith  he  was  rebuking,  and  (the 
other)  wherewith  he  was  condemning.  And  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  forthwith  thereafter  the  rebuked 
one  indeed  trembled  beneath  the  menace  of  the 
uplifted  rod,  but  the  condemned  perished  under 
the  instant  infliction  of  the  penalty.  Immedi- 
ately the  former  retreated  fearing  the  blow,  the 
•atter  paying  the  penalty.  When  a  letter  of 
the  self-same  apostle  is  sent  a  second  time  to 
the  Corinthians,  pardon  is  granted  plainly ;  but 
it  is  uncertain  A?  whom,  because  neither  person 
QOf  cause  is  advertised.  I  will  compare  the 
OSes  with  the  senses.  If  the  "incestuous" 
Dttn  is  set  before  us,  on  the  same  platform  will 
be  the  "  inflated  "  man  too.  Surely  the  analogy 
of  the  case  is  sufficiently  maintained,  when  the 
"inflated"  is  rebuked,  but  the  "incestuous" 
B  condemned.  To  the  "  inflated  "  pardon  is 
panted,  but  after  rebuke  ;  to  the  "  incestuous  " 
00  pardon  seems  to  have  been  granted,  as  under 
condemnation.  If  it  was  to  him  for  whom  it 
^  feared  that  he  might  be  "devoured  by 
^"MHinnng"  that  pardon  was  being  granted,  the 
"rebuked"  one  was  still  in  danger  of  being  de- 
'pwi,  losing  heart  on  account  of  the  commina- 
^  and  mourning  on  account  of  the  rebuke. 
Tk  "condemned"  one,  however,  was  perma- 


nently accounted  as  already  devoured,  alike  by 
his  fault  and  by  his  sentence ;  (accounted,  that 
is,  as  one)  who  had  not  to  "  mourn,"  but  to 
sujff^fr  that  which,  before  suffering  it,  he  might 
have  mourned.  If  the  reason  why  pardon  was 
being  granted  was  "  lest  we  should  be  defrauded 
by  Satan,"  the  loss  against  which  precaution  was 
being  taken  had  to  do  with  that  which  had  not 
yet  perished.  No  precaution  is  taken  in  the 
case  of  a  thing  finally  despatched,  but  in  the  case 
of  a  thing  still  safe.     But  the  condemned  one 

—  condemned,  too,  to  the  possession  of  Satan  — 
had  already  perished  /rom  the  Church  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  committed  such  a  deed, 
not  to  say  withal  at  the  moment  of  being  for- 
sworn by  the  Church  itself.  How  should  (the 
Church)  fear  to  suffer  a  fraudulent  loss  of  him 
whom  she  had  already  lost  on  his  ereption,  and 
whom,  after  condemnation,  she  could  not  have 
held?  Lastly,  to  what  will  it  be  becoming  for 
a  judge  to  grant  indulgence  ?  to  that  which  by  a 
formal  pronouncement  he  has  decisively  settled, 
or  to  that  which  by  an  interlocutory  sentence  he 
has  left  in  suspense?  And,  of  course,  (I  am 
speaking  of)  that  judge  who  is  not  wont  "  to  re- 
build those  things  which  he  has  destroyed,  lest 
he  be  held  a  transgressor."  * 

Come,  now,  if  he  had  not  "  wholly  saddened  " 
so  many  persons  in  the  first  Epistle ;  if  he  had 
"  rebuked  "  none,  had  "  terrified  "  *  none ;  if  he 
had  "  smitten "  the  incestuous  man  alone  ;  if,  for 
his  cause,  he  had  sent  none  into  panic,  had 
struck  (no)  "  inflated  "  one  with  consternation, 

—  would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  suspect,  and 
more  believing  for  you  to  argue,  that  rather  some 
one  far  different  had  been  in  the  same  predica- 
ment at  that  time  among  the  Corinthians ;  so 
that,  rebuked,  and  terrified,  and  already  wounded 
with  mourning,  he  therefore  —  the  moderate  na- 
ture of  his  fault  permitting  it  —  subsequently 
received  pardon,  than  that  you  should  interpret 
that  (pardon  as  granted)  to  an  incestuous  forni- 
cator? For  this  you  had  been  bound  to  read, 
even  if  not  in  an  Epistle,  yet  impressed  upon  the 
very  character  of  the  apostle,  by  (his)  modesty 
more  clearly  than  by  the  instrumentality  of  a 
pen  :  not  to  steep,  to  wit,  Paul,  the  "  apostle  of 
Christ,"  5  the  "  teacher  of  the  nations  in  faith 
and  verity,"  ^  the  "  vessel  of  election,"  s  the 
founder  of  Churches,  the  censor  of  discipline, 
(in  the  guilt  of)  levity  so  great  as  that  he  should 
either  have  condemned  rashly  one  whom  he  was 
presently  to  absolve,  or  else  rashly  absolved  one 
whom  he  had  not  rashly  condemned,  albeit  on 
the  ground  of  that  fornication  which  is  the  result 
of  simple  immodesty,  not  to  say  on  the  ground 

'  Comp.  Gal.  ii.  18. 

*  Comp.  a  Cor.  x.  9. 

3  Comp.  Rom.  i,  z,  aad  the  btgumings  of  his  Epp.  fassimi 
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of  incestuous  nuptials  and  impious  voluptuous- 
ness and  parricidal  lust,  —  (lust)  which  he  had 
refused  to  compare  even  with  (the  lusts  of)  the 
nations,  for  fear  it  should  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  custom ;  (lust)  on  which  he  would 
sit  in  judgment  though  absent,  for  fear  the  cul- : 
prit  should  "  gain  the  time ; "  '  (lust)  which  he  ; 
had  condemned  after  calling  to  his  aid  even 
"  the  Lord's  power,"  for  fear  the  sentence  should 
seem  human.  Therefore  he  has  trifled  both 
with  his  own  "spirit,"*  and  with  "the  angel 
of  the  Church,"  *  and  with  "  the  power  of  the 
Lord,"  if  he  rescinded  what  by  their  counsel  he 
had  formally  pronounced. 

CHAP.  XV.  —  THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

If  you  hammer  out  the  sequel  of  that  Epistle 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  neither 
will  that  sequel  be  found  to  square  with  the  ob- 
literation of  incest;  lest  even  here  the  apostle 
be  put  to  the  blush  by  the  incongruity  of  his 
later  meanings.  For  what  kind  (of  hypothesis) 
is  it,  that  the  very  moment  after  making  a  largess 
of  restoration  to  the  privileges  of  ecclesiastical 
peace  to  an  incestuous  fornicator,  he  should 
forthwith  have  proceeded  to  accumulate  exhor- 
tations about  turning  away  from  impurities,  about 
pruning  away  of  blemishes,  about  exhortations 
to  deeds  of  sanctity,  as  if  he  had  decreed  noth- 
ing of  a  contrary  nature  just  before  ?  Compare, 
in  short,  (and  see)  whether  it  be  his  province 
to  say,  "  Wherefore,  having  this  ministration,  in 
accordance  with  (the  fact)  that  we  have  obtained 
mercy,  we  faint  not;  but  renounce  the  secret 
things  of  disgrace,"  ^  who  has  just  released  from 
condemnation  one  manifestly  convicted  of,  not 
"  disgrace  "  merely,  but  crime  too :  whether  it  be 
his  province,  again,  to  excuse  a  conspicuous 
immodesty,  who,  among  the  counts  of  his  own 
labours,  after  "  straits  and  pressures,"  after  "  fasts 
and  vigils,"  has  named  "  chastity  "  also  :  5  whether 
it  be,  once  more,  his  province  to  receive  back 
into  communion  whatsoever  reprobates,  who 
writes,  "For  what  society  (is  there)  between 
righteousness  and  iniquity?  what  communion, 
moreover,  between  light  and  darkness  ?  what  con- 
sonance between  Christ  and  Belial  ?  or  what  part 
for  a  believer  with  an  unbeliever  ?  or  what  agree- 
ment between  the  temple  of  God  and  idols?" 
Will  he  not  deserve  to  hear  constantly  (the  re- 
ply) :  "And  in  what  manner  do  you  make  a 
separation  between  things  which,  in  the  former 
part  of  your  Epistle,  by  restitution  of  the  incestu- 
ous one,  you  have  joined  ?  For  by  his  restoration 
to  concorporate  unity  with  the  Church,  righteous- 
ness Is  made  to  have  fellowship  with  iniquity, 

I  Comp.  Dan.  ii.  8. 

*  Comp.  I  Cor.  v.  j. 

*  Comp.  Rev.  I  ao,  ii.  i,  B,  is,  i8,  iii.  i,  7, 14. 
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darkness  has  communion  with  light,  Belial  i 
consonant  with  Christ,  and  believer  shares  th( 
sacraments  with  unbeliever.  And  idols  may  se 
to  themselves :  the  very  vitiator  of  the  taa^ 
of  God  is  converted  into  a  temple  of  God :  lb 
here,  too,  he  says, '  For  ye  are  a  temple  of  th 
living  God.  For  He  saith.  That  I  will  dwell  n 
you,  and  will  walk  in  (you),  and  will  be  tbd 
God,  and  they  shall  be  to  Me  a  people.  Where 
fore  depart  from  the  midst  of  them,  be  sepaiatx 
and  touch  not  the  unclean.'  ^  This  (thread  o 
discourse)  also  you  spin  out,  O  apostle,  when  t 
the  very  moment  you  yourself  are  oflering  yon 
hand  to  so  huge  a  whirlpool  of  imparities ;  naj 
you  superadd  yet  further,  *  Having  therefore  thi 
promise,  beloved,  cleanse  we  ourselves  out  frn 
every  defilement  of  flesh  and  spirit,  perfectly 
chastity  in  God's  fear.' "  '  I  pray  yoo,  had  b 
who  fixes  such  (exhortations)  in  our  mind 
been  recalling  some  notorious  fornicator  into  tib 
Church  ?  or  is  his  reason  for  writing  it,  to  pre 
vent  himself  from  appearing  to  you  in  the  prexn 
day  to  have  so  recalled  him?  These  (words  ol 
his)  will  be  in  duty  bound  alike  to  serve  » i 
prescriptive  rule  for  the  foregone,  and  a  prejudg' 
ment  for  the  following,  (parts  of  the  Epistle) 
For  in  saying,  toward  the  end  of  the  Epistle 
"Lest,  when  I  shall  have  come,  God  hombli 
me,  and  I  bewail  many  of  those  who  have  for 
merly  sinned,  and  have  not  repented  of  tb 
impurity  which  they  have  committed,  the  fcm 
cation,  and  the  vileness,""  he  did  not,  of  courai 
determine  that  they  were  to  be  received  hac 
(by  him  tn/0  the  Church)  if  they  should  hacv 
entered  (the  path  of)  repentance,  whom  he  wa 
to  find  in  the  Church,  but  that  they  were  to  h 
bewailed,  and  indubitably  ejected,  that  tbn 
might  lose  (the  benefit  of)  repentance.  Aai, 
besides,  it  is  not  congruous  that  he,  who  htd 
above  asserted  that  there  was  no  commuoioi 
between  light  and  darkness,  righteousness  lod 
iniquity,  should  in  this  place  have  been  indicl^ 
ing  somewhat  touching  communion.  But  d 
such  are  ignorant  of  the  apostle  as  undeistand 
anything  in  a  sense  contrary  to  the  nature  tnd 
design  of  the  man  himself,  contrary  to  the  nom 
and  rule  of  his  docrines ;  so  as  to  presume  that 
he,  a  teacher  of  every  sanctity,  even  by  his  om 
example,  an  execrator  and  expiator  of  every  im- 
purity, and  universally  consistent  with  himself  ii 
these  points,  restored  ecclesiastical  privileges  tc 
an  incestuous  person  sooner  than  to  some  mop 
mild  offender. 

CHAP.      XVI.  —  GENERAL      CONSISTENCY      OF     TH 

APOSTLE. 

Necessary  it  is,  therefore,  that  the  (chaxactc 
of  the)  apostle  should  be  continuously  pointe 

*  a  Cor.  vi.  x6-i8. 
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out  to  them ;  whom  I  will  maintain  to  be  such 
in  the  second  of  Corinthians  withal,  as  I  know 
(him  to  be)  in  all  his  letters.  (He  it  is)  who 
even  in  the  first  (Epistle)  was  the  first  of  all 
( the  apostles)  to  dedicate  the  temple  of  God : 
'•  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God, 
and  that  in  you  the  Lord  dwells  ?  "  *  —  who  like- 
wise, for  the  consecrating  and  purifying  (of) 
that  temple,  wrote  the  law  pertaining  to  the 
temple-keepers :  "  If  any  shall  have  marred  the 
temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  mar ;  for  the  tem- 
ple of  God  is  holy,  which  (temple)  are  ye."» 
Come,  now ;  who  in  the  world  has  (ever)  redin- 
tegrated one  who  has  been  "  marred  "  by  God 
(that  is,  delivered  to  Satan  with  a  view  to  de- 
struction of  the  flesh),  after  subjoining  for  that 
reason,  "Let  none  seduce  himself;  "^  that  is, 
let  none  presume  that  one  "marred"  by  God 
can  possibly  be  redintegrated  anew?  Just  as, 
again,  among  all  other  crimes  —  nay,  even  de- 
fare  all  others  —  when  affirming  that  "adul- 
terers, and  fornicators,  and  effeminates,  and  co- 
habitors  with  males,  will  not  attain  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  he  premised,  "  Do  not  err  "  *  —  to  wit, 
if  you  think  they  will  attain  it.  But  to  them 
fix}m  whom  "the  kingdom"  is  taken  away,  of 
course  the  life  which  exists  in  the  kingdom  is 
not  permitted  either.  Moreover,  by  superadd- 
ing, "  But  such  indeed  ye  have  been ;  but  ye 
have  received  ablution,  but  ye  have  been  sancti- 
fied, in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  the  Spirit  of  our  God  ;  "  *  in  as  far  as  he  puts 
on  the  paid  side  of  the  account  such  sins  before 
baptism,  in  so  far  after  baptism  he  determines 
them  irremissible,  if  it  is  true,  (as  it  is),  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  "receive  ablution  "  anew. 
Recognise,  too,  in  what  follows,  Paul  (in  the 
character  oQ  an  immoveable  column  of  disci- 
pline and  its  rules :  "  Meats  for  the  belly,  and 
the  belly  for  meats  :  God  maketh  a  full  end  both 
of  the  one  and  of  the  others ;  but  the  body  (is) 
not  for  fornication,  but  for  God  :  "  ^  for  "  Let  Us 
make  man,"  said  God,  "  (conformable)  to  Our 
image  and  likeness."  "  And  God  made  man ; 
(conformable)  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God 
made  He  him."  7  « The  Lord  for  the  body  :  " 
yes  :  for  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh."  *  "  More- 
over,  God  both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and  will  raise 
up  us  through  His  own  power ;  "  ^  on  account, 
to  wit,  of  the  union  of  our  body  with  Him.  And 
accordingly,  "  Know  ye  not  your  bodies  (to  be) 
members  of  Christ?"  because  Christ,  too,  is 
God's  temple.     "  Overturn  this  temple,  and  I 


*  I  Cor.  iiL  16,  inexactly. 
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will  in  three  days'  space  resuscitate  it."  '^  "  Tak- 
ing away  the  members  of  Christ,  shall  I  make 
(them)  members  of  an  harlot?  Know  ye  not, 
that  whoever  is  agglutinated  to  an  harlot  is  made 
one  body?  (for  the  two  shall  be  (made)  into 
one  flesh)  :  but  whoever  is  agglutinated  to  the 
Lord  is  one  spirit?  Flee  fornication."  "  If  revo- 
cable by  pardon,  in  what  sense  am  I  to  flee  it, 
to  turn  adulterer  anew  ?  I  shall  gain  nothing  if 
I  do  flee  it :  I  shall  be  "  one  body,"  to  which 
by  communion  I  shall  be  agglutinated.  "  Every 
sin  which  a  human  being  may  have  committed 
is  extraneous  to  the  body;  but  whoever  fomi- 
cateth,  sinneth  against  his  own  body."  "  And, 
for  fear  you  should  fly  to  that  statement  for  a 
licence  to  fornication,  on  the  ground  that  you 
will  be  sinning  against  a  thing  which  is  yours, 
not  the  Lord's,  he  takes  you  away  from  yourself, 
and  awards  you,  according  to  his  previous  dispo- 
sition, to  Christ :  "  And  ye  are  not  your  own ; " 
immediately  opposing  (thereto),  "for  bought  ye 
are  with  a  price  "  —  the  blood,  to  wit,  of  the 
Lord :  '^  "  glorify  and  extol  the  Lord  in  your 
body."  '*  See  whether  he  who  gives  this  in- 
junction be  likely  to  have  pardoned  one  who 
has  disgraced  the  Lord,  and  who  has  cast  Him 
down  from  (the  empire  of)  his  body,  and  this 
indeed  through  incest.  If  you  wish  to  imbibe 
to  the  utmost  all  knowledge  of  the  apostle,  in 
order  to  understand  with  what  an  axe  of  censor- 
ship he  lops,  and  eradicates,  and  extirpates, 
every  forest  of  lusts,  for  fear  of  permitting  aught 
to  regain  strength  and  sprout  again  ;  behold  him 
desiring  souls  to  keep  a  fast  from  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  nature  —  the  apple,  I  mean,  of  mar- 
riage :  "  But  with  regard  to  what  ye  wrote,  good 
it  is  for  a  man  to  have  no  contact  with  a  woman  ; 
but,  on  account  of  fornication,  let  each  one  have 
his  own  wife :  let  husband  to  wife,  and  wife  to 
husband,  render  what  is  due."  '5  Who  but  must 
know  that  it  was  against  his  will  that  he  relaxed 
the  bond  of  this  "good,"  in  order  to  prevent 
fornication?  But  if  he  either  has  granted,  or 
does  grant,  indulgence  to  fornication,  of  course 
he  has  frustrated  the  design  of  his  own  remedy, 
and  will  be  bound  forthwith  to  put  the  curb  upon 
the  nuptials  of  continence,  if  the  fornication  foi 
the  sake  of  which  those  nuptials  are  permitted 
shall  cease  to  be  feared.  For  (a  fornication) 
which  has  indulgence  granted  it  will  not  be 
feared.  And  yet  he  professes  that  he  haa 
granted  the  use  of  marriage  "  by  way  of  indul- 
gence, not  of  command."  **  For  he  "  wills  "  all 
to  be  on  a  level  with  himself.     But  when  things 


'o  John  ii.  19. 

'*  I  Cor.  vi.  15-17. 

"  1  Cor.  vi.  18. 

13  Comp.  I  Pet.  i.  19:  and  c.  vi.  above,  ad/ln, 

14  I  Cor.  vi.  19,  20,  not  exactly. 
*5  1  Cor.  vii.  1-3. 

**  lb.,  ver.  6, 
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of  fornication  to  that  Corinthian,  it  would  be 
another  instance  of  his  once  for  all  contravening . 
his  own  practice  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
time.     He   circumcised  Timotheus  alone,  and 
yet  did  away  with  circumcision.' 

CHAP.  XVni.  —  ANSWER  TO  A  PSYCHICAL  OBJFXmON. 

"But  these  (passages)/'  says  (our opponent), 
"  will  pertain  to  the  interdiction  of  all  immod- 
esty, and  the  enforcing  of  all  modesty,  yet  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  place  of  pardon ;  which 
(pardon)  is  not  forthwith  quite  denied  when 
sins  are  condemned,  since  the  time  of  the  pardon 
is  concurrent  with  the  condemnation  which  it 
excludes." 

This  piece  of  shrewdness  on  the  part  of  the 
Psychics  was  (naturally)  sequent;  and  accord- 
ingly we  have  reserved  for  this  place  the  cautions 
which,  even  in  the  times  of  antiquity,  were 
openly  taken  with  a  view  to  the  refusing  of  ec- 
clesiastical communion  to  cases  of  this  kind. 

For  even  in  the  Proverbs,  which  we  call 
Paroemiae,  Solomon  specially  (treats)  of  the 
adulterer  (as  being)  nowhere  admissible  to  expi- 
ation. "  But  the  adulterer,"  he  says,  "  through 
indigence  of  senses  acquireth  perdition  to  his 
own  soul ;  sustaineth  dolors  and  disgraces.  His 
ignominy,  moreover,  shall  not  be  wiped  away 
for  the  age.  For  indignation,  full  of  jealousy, 
will  not  spare  the  man  in  the  day  of  judgment." » 
If  you  think  this  said  about  a  heathen,  at  all 
events  about  believers  you  have  already  heard 
(it  said)  through  Isaiah :  "  Go  out  from  the 
midst  of  them,  and  be  separate,  and  touch  not 
the  impure."  ^  You  have  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  Psalms,  ''Blessed  the  man  who  hath  not 
gone  astray  in  the  counsel  of  the  impious,  nor 
stood  in  the  way  of  sinners,  and  sat  in  the  state- 
chair  of  pestilence ;  "  ^  whose  voice,*  withal,  (is 
heard)  subsequently :  "  I  have  not  sat  with  the 
conclave  of  vanity ;  and  with  them  who  act  in- 
iquitously  will  I  not  enter"  —  this  (has  to  do) 
with  "  t/tf  church  "  of  such  as  act  ill  —  *'  and 
with  the  impious  will  I  not  sit ;  "  *  and,  "  I  will 
wash  with  the  innocent  mine  hands,  and  Thine 
altar  will  I  surround.  Lord  "  ^  —  as  being  "  a  \ 
host  in  himself"  —  inasmuch  as  indeed  "  With 
an  holy  (man) ,  holy  Thou  wilt  be ;  and  with  an 
innocent  man,  innocent  Thou  wilt  be ;  and  with 
an  elect,  elect  Thou  wilt  be ;  and  with  a  per- 
verse, perverse  Thou  wilt  be."  *  And  elsewhere  : 
"  But  to  the  sinner  saith  the  Lord,  Why  expound- 
est  thou  my  righteous  acts,  and  takest  up  my 
testament  through  thy  mouth  ?     If  thou  sawest  a 

>  Comp.  Acu  xvi.  1-3  with  Cral.  ▼.  a-6,  and  similar  passages. 

■  Prov.  vi.  32-34. 

'  Isa.  lii.  II,  quoted  in  a  Cor.  vi.  17. 

4  Ps.  i.  I  in  LXX. 

«  i.e.,  the  Toice  of  this  "  blessed  man,"  this  true  "  Asher." 

^  Ps.  xxvi.  4,  5  (in  LXX.  xxv.  4,  5). 

7  Ps.  xxvi.  (xxv.  in  LXX.)  6,  not  <juite  exactly. 

*  Ps.  xviii.  35,  a6  (in  LXX.  Ps.  xviii.  a6,  97),  nearly. 


thief,  thou  rannest  with  him ;  and  with  adulter- 
ers thy  portion  thou  madest."^  Deriving  his 
instructions,  therefore,  from  hence,  th^  apostle 
too  says :  ''  I  wrote  to  you  in  the  Epistle,  not  to 
be  mingled  up  with  fornicators  :  not,  of  course, 
with  the  fornicators  of  this  world" — and  so 
forth  —  "  else  it  behoved  you  to  go  out  from  the 
world.  But  now  I  write  to  you,  if  any  is  named 
a  brother  among  you,  (being)  a  fornicator,  or 
an  idolater"  (for  what  so  intimately  joined?), 
''or  a  defrauder  "  (for  what  so  near  akin?),  and 
so  on,  "  with  such  to  take  no  food  even,"  "  not 
to  say  the  Eucharist :  because,  to  wit,  withal  *^t 
litde  leaven  spoileth  the  flavour  of  the  whole 
lump."  "  Again  to  Timotheus :  ''  Lay  hands  oo 
no  one  hastily,  nor  communicate  with  othen* 
sins."  "  Again  to  the  Ephesians :  ''  Be  not, 
then,  partners  with  them:  for  ye  were  at  one 
time  darkness."  '^  And  yet  more  earnestly: 
"  Communicate  not  with  the  unfruitful  worics  of 
darkness ;  nay  rather  withal  convict  them.  For 
(the  things)  which  are  done  by  them  in  seoeq 
it  is  disgraceful  even  to  utter."  **  What  more 
disgraceRil  than  immodesties?  If,  moreover, 
even  from  a  "  brother  "  who  "  walketh  idly  "  *5  he 
warns  the  Thessalonians  to  withdraw  themsehei^ 
how  much  more  withal  from  a  fornicator !  For 
these  are  the  deliberate  judgments  of  Christ, 
"  loving  the  Church,"  who  "  hath  delivered  Him- 
self up  for  her,  that  He  may  sanctify  her  (purify- 
ing her  utterly  by  the  laver  of  water)  in  the 
word,  that  He  may  present  the  Church  to  Him- 
self glorious,  not  having  stain  or  wrinkle  " — of 
course  after  the  laver — "but  (that)  she  Eoajr 
be  holy  and  without  reproach ; "  '*  thereafter,  to 
wit,  being  "  without  wrinkle  "  as  a  virgin,  **  with- 
out stain"  (of  fornication)  as  a  spouse,  "with- 
out disgrace"  (of  vileness),  as  having  been 
"  utterly  purified." 

What  if,  even  here,  you  should  conceive  to 
reply  that  communion  is  indeed  denied  to  sin- 
ners, very  especially  such  as  had  been  "  polluted 
by  the  flesh,"  ^^  but  (only)  for  the  present ;  to  be 
restored,  to  wit,  as  the  result  of  penitential  suing : 
in  accordance  with  that  clemency  of  God  whidi 
prefers  a  sinner's  repentance  to  his  death?**— 
for   this   fundamental   ground  of  your  opinion 
must  be  universally  attacked.     We  say,  accord- 
ingly, that  if  it  had  been  competent  to  the  Divine 
clemency  to  have  guaranteed  the  demonstration 
of  itself  even  to  the  post-baptismally  lapsed,  the 
apostle  would  have  said  thus :  "  Communicate 
not  with  the  works  of  darkness,  unless  they  shall 

9  Ps.  1.  (xlix.  in  LXX.)  x6,  x8. 

*o  1  Cor.  V.  9-1 X. 

»«  Ver.  6. 

**  I  Tim.  V.  a«. 

"  Eph.  V.  7,  8  tf4^  init. 

**  Vers.  IX,  la. 

>s  9  lliest.  iii.  6. 

**  Eph.  V.  26,  97. 

*7  Comp.  Jude  23  adj^n. 

>*  C«mp.  Ezek.  xxxiu.  ix,  etc.;  and  lee  oc  3.,  x.,  zxS 
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hand  combat.'  Indignation  urges  us  to  speak. 
Contaminated  bodies  you  will  recall  rather  than 
gory  ones  !  Which  repentance  is  more  pitiable 
—that  which  prostrates  tickled  flesh,  or  lacer- 
ated? Which  pardon  is,  in  all  causes,  more 
justly  concessible  —  that  which  a  voluntary,  or 
that  which  an  involuntary,  sinner  implores  ?  No 
on<  is  compelled  with  his  will  to  apostatize ;  no 
OXA  against  his  will  commits  fornication.  Lust 
is  exposed  to  no  violence,  except  itself:  it  knows 
no  coercion  whatever.  Apostasy,  on  the  con- 
trary, what  ingenuities  of  butchery  and  tribes  of 
penal  inflictions  enforce  !  Which  has  more  truly 
apostatized  —  he   who    has    lost    Christ    amid 
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agonies,  or  (he  who  has  done  so)  amid'delighjL5?:,  • 
he  who  when  losing  Him  grieved,  or  he  who  . 
when  losing  Him  sported  ?  And  yet  those  scars 
graven  on  the  Christian  combatant  —  scars,  of 
course,  enviable  in  the  eyes  of  Christ,  because 
they  yearned  after  conquest,  and  thus  also  glori- 
ous, because  failing  to  conquer  they  yielded ; 
(scars)  after  which  even  the  devil  himself  yet 
sighs ;  (scars)  with  an  infelicity  of  their  own,  but 
a  chaste  one,  with  a  repentance  that  mourns,  but 
blushes  not,  to  the  Lord  for  pardon  —  will  anew 
be  remitted  to  such,  because  their  apostasy  was 
expiable  !  In  their  case  alone  is  the  "  flesh 
weak."     Nay,  no  flesh  so  strong  as  that  which 


ELUCIDATIONS. 

I. 

(The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  p.  85.) 

Here,  and  in  chap.  xx.  below,  Tertullian*s  rabid  utterances  against  the  Shepherd  may  be 

balanced  by  what  he  had  said,  less  unreasonably,  in  his  better  mood.*     Now  he  refers  to  the 

ShipheriPs  (ii.  i)  *  view  of  pardon,  even  to  adulterers.     But  surely  it  might  be  objected  even 

more  plausibly  against  "  the  Shepherd,"  whom  he  prefers,  in  common  with  all  Christians,  as  see 

Johnviii.  i-ii,  which  I  take  to  be  canonical  Scripture.     A  curious  question  is  suggested  by  what 

he  says  of  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  portrayed  on  the  chalice :  Is  this  irony,  as  if  the 

figure  so  fiimiliar  from  illustrations  of  the  catacombs  must  be  meant  for  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  ? 

Regarding  all  pictures  as  idolatrous,  he  may  intend  to  intimate  that  adultery  (  =  idolatry)  was  thus 

symbolized. 

II. 

(Clasping  the  knees  of  all,  p.  86.) 

Here  is  a  portrait  of  the  early  penitential  discipline  sufficiently  terrible,  and  it  conforms  to 
the  apostolic  pictures  of  the  same.  "  Tell  it  unto  the  Church,"  says  our  Lord  ( St.  Matt,  xviii.  17). 
In  I  Cor.  V.  4  the  apostle  ("  present  in  spirit ")  gives  judgment,  but  the  whole  Church  is  "  gath- 
ered together."  In  St.  James  v.  1 6  the  "  confession  to  one  another "  seems  to  refer  to  this 
public  discipline,  as  also  the  prayer  for  healing  enjoined  on  one  another.  St.  Chrysostom,  how- 
ler, reflecting  the  discipline  of  his  day,  in  which  great  changes  were  made,  says,  on  Matt,  xviii. 
*7i  unless  it  be  a  gloss,  "Z>/V  Ecc/esia  id  est  Prcesidibus  =  TrpocSpcvovo-ti^."  (Tom.  vii.  p.  536,  ed. 
Migne.) 

in. 

(Remedial  discipline,  p.  87.) 

I 

Powerfully  as  Tertullian  states  his  view  of  this  ap)ostolic  "  delivering  unto  Satan  "  as  for  final 
perdition,  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  (i  Cor.  v.  5)  the  object  was  salvation  and  hope,  "that 
^  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Thus,  the  power  of  Satan  to  inflict  bodily 
suffering  (Job  ii.  6),  when  divinely  permitted,  is  recognised  under  the  Gospel  (Luke  xiii.  16; 
2  Cor.  xii.  7) .  The  remedial  mercy  of  trials  and  sufferings  may  be  inferred  when  providentially 
^iccurring. 

IV. 

(Personally  upon  Peter,  p.  99.) 

See  what  has  been  said  before.  But  note  our  author  (now  writing  against  the  Church,  and  as 
a  Montanist)  has  no  idea  that  the  personal  prerogative  of  St.  Peter  had  descended  to  any  bishop. 
More  when  we  come  to  Cyprian,  and  see  vol.  iii.  p.  630,  this  series. 


'  Qn  t^r^ytr^  vol.  Ui.  cap.  xvi  p.  686,  stt^ra^  where  he  speaks  respect^lly.  ■  Vol.  ii  p.  aa  (also  p.  43) ,  ihis  series. 
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ON    FASTING.' 


IN    OPPOSITION    TO    THE    PSYCHICS. 


[TRANSLATED   BY  THE   REV.  S.  THELWALL.] 


CHAP.  I.  —  (X)NNECnON  OF  GLUTTONY  AND  LUST. 
GROUNDS  OF  PSYCHICAL  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE 
MONTANISTS. 

I  SHOULD  wonder  at  the  Psychics,  if  they  were 
enthralled  to  voluptuousness  alone,  which  leads 
them  to  rep>eated  marriages,  if  they  were  not 
likewise  bursting  with  gluttony,  which  leads  them 
to  haie  fasts.  Lust  without  voracity  would  cer- 
tainly be  considered  a  monstrous  phenomenon  ; 
since  these  two  are  so  united  and  concrete,  that, 
had  there  been  any  possibility  of  disjoining  them, 
the  pudenda  would  not  have  been  affixed  to  the 
belly  itself  rather  than  elsewhere.  Look  at  the 
body :  the  region  (of  these  members)  is  one 
and  the  same.  In  short,  the  order  of  the  vices 
is  proportionate  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mem- 
bers. First,  the  belly;  and  then  immediately 
the  materials  of  all  other  species  of  lascivious- 
ness  are  laid  subordinately  to  daintiness  ;  through 
love  of  eating,  love  of  impurity  finds  passage. 
I  recognise,  therefore,  animah  faith  by  its  care 
of  the  flesh  (of  which  it  wholly  consists)  — as 
prone  to  manifold  feeding  as  to  manifold  mar- 
rying —  so  that  it  deservedly  accuses  the  spiritual 
discipline,  which  according  to  its  ability  opposes 
it,  in  this  species  of  continence  as  well ;  impos- 
ing, as  it  does,  reins  upon  the  appetite,  through 
taking,  sometimes  no  meals,  or  late  meals,  or 
dry  meals,  just  as  upon  lust,  through  allowing 
but  one  marriage.  i 

It  is  really  irksome  to  engage  with  such  :  one  j 
is  really  ashamed  to  wrangle  about  subjects  the  ! 
very  defence  of  which  is  offensive  to  modesty,  j 
For  how  am  I  to  protect  chastity  and  sobriety 
without  taxing  their  adversaries?     What  those 
adversaries  are  I  will  once  for  all  mention  :  they 


'  [Written,  jwy,  circa  a.d.  ao8.] 
'  IX.,  Psychic. 
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are  the  exterior  and  interior  botuU  of  the      _ 
chics.     It  is  these  which  raise  controversy  vi'^ 
the  Paraclete ;  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  N^^ 
Prophecies  are  rejected  :  not  that  MontanwaSBd 
Priscilla  and  Maximilla  preach  another  God, 
that  they  disjoin  Jesus  Christ  (from  God), 
that  they  overturn  any  particular  rule  of  fiddi 
hope,  but  that  they  plainly  teach  more  freqaent 
fasting  than  marrying.    Concerning  the  limit  of 
marrying,  we  have  already  published  a  defence 
of  monogamy.3      Now  our  battle  is  the  batt^ 
of  the  secondary  (or  rather  the  primary)  conti- 
nence, in  regard  of  the  chastisement  of  diet. 
They  charge  us  with  keeping  fasts  of  our  o«o  ; 
with  prolonging  our  Stations  generally  Into  ths 
evening;    with  observing  xerophagies  likewir^ 
keeping  our  food  unmoistened  by  any  flesh,  idS> 
by  any  juiciness,  and  by  any  kind  of  roeail]^ 
succulent  fruit ;  and  with  not  eating  or  <uiiikiiii^ 
anything  with  a  winey  flavour ;  also  with  absti-^ 
nence  from  the  bath,  congruent  with  our  isf 
diet.     They  are  therefore  constantly  reproadun|^ 
us  with  NOVELTY ;  concerning  the  unlawfulness 
of  which  they  lay  down  a  prescriptive  rule, 
either  it  must  be  adjudged  heresy^  if  (the 
in  dispute)   is  a  human  presumption ;  or 
pronounced  pseudo-prophecy ^  if  it  is  a  spiritui' 
declaration ;  provided  that,  either  way,  we 
reclaim  hear  (sentence  of)  anathema. 

CHAP.  n.  —  ARGUMENTS  OF  THE  PSYCHICS,  DRAWP"' 
FROM  THE  IJIW,  THE  GOSPEL,  THE  ACTS,  TH^ 
EPISTI-ES,   AND   HFJITHENISH   PRACTICES. 

For,  SO  far  as  pertains  to  fasts,  they  oppose  to 
us  the  definite  days  appointed  by  God  :  aswhea, 
in  Leviticus,  the  I^rd  enjoins  upon  Moses  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (as)  a  day  of 


•>  [Which  is  a  note  of  lime,  not  unimportanL] 
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been  abolished  :  for  wherever  il  suits  their  wishes, 
ihey  recognise  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  the  Law 
and  ihc  prophets  until  John."^  Accordingly, 
(ihey  ihink)  that,  with  regard  to  the  future, 
failing  was  to  be  indifferently  observed,  by  the 
New  Discipline,  of  choice,  not  of  command, 
Kcording  to  the  times  and  needs  of  each  indi- 
ridiul :  that  this,  withal,  had  been  the  observ- ; 
inceof  the  apostles,  imposing  (as  ihey  did)  no. 
other  yoke  of  definite  fasts  to  be  observed  by  all 
gnerally,  nor  similarly  of  Stations  either,  which 
(they  think)  have  withal  days  of  their  own  ((he 
foanhand  sixth  days  of  the  week),  but  yet  take 
1  wide  range  according  to  individual  judgment, 
Bdthcr  subject  to  the  law  of  a  given  precept,  nor 
(lobe  protracted)  beyond  the  last  hour  of  the 
diy,  since  even  prayers  the  ninth  hour  generally 
concludes,  after  Peter's  example,  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  Acts.  Xerophagies,  however,  (they 
consider)  the  novel  name  of  a  studied  duty,  and 
ray  much  akin  to  heathenish  superstition,  like 
ftiibstemious  rigours  which  purify  an  Apis,  an 
In,  and  a  Magna  Mater,  by  a  restriction  laid 
i^wn  certain  kinds  of  food  ;  whereas  faith,  free 
in  Chtist,^  owes  no  abstinence  from  particular 
oats  to  the  Jewish  Law  even,  admitted  as  it  has 
Iwn  by  the  apostle  once  for  all  to  the  whole 
range  of  the  meat-market' — (the  apostle,  I 
t>j),  that  detester  of  such  as,  in  like  manner  as 
wy  prohibit  marrying,  so  bid  us  abstain  from 
■Kats  created  by  (Jod.''  And  accordingly  (they 
fliink)  uf  to  have  been  even  then  prenoted  as 
"in  the  latest  times  departing  from  the  faith, 
jiwDg  heed  to  spirits  which  seduce  the  world, 
Wing  a  conscience  inbumt  with  doctrines  of 
lian."'  (Inbumt?)  With  what  fires,  prithee? 
^  fires,  I  ween,  which  lead  us  to '  repeated 
contracting  of  nuptials  and  daily  cooking  of  din- 
■•cs  1  Thus,  too,  they  affirm  that  we  share  with 
"le  Ijalatians  the  piercing  rebuke  (of  the  apos- 
"c},  as  "  observers  of  days,  and  of  months,  and 
of  years."  *  Meantime  they  hurt  in  our  teeth 
•1«  lacl  that  Isaiah  withal  has  authoritatively 
(tedared,  "  Not  such  a  fast  hath  the  Lord  elect- 
ed," that  is,  not  abstinence  from  food,  but  the 
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drinker :  "  "  (finally),  that  so,  too,  docs  the  apos- 
tle teach  that "  food  commendeth  us  not  to  God ; 
since  we  neither  abound  if  we  eat,  nor  lack  if 
we  eat  not."  " 

By  the  instrumentalities  of  these  and  similar 
passages,  they  subtlely  tend  at  last  to  such  a 
point,  that  every  one  who  is  somewhat  prone  to 
appetite  finds  it  possible  to  regard  as  superfluous, 
and  not  so  very  necessary,  the  duties  of  absti- 
nence from,  or  diminution  or  delay  of,  food,  since 
"  God,"  forsooth,  "  prefers  the  works  of  justice 
and  of  innocence."  And  we  know  the  quality 
of  the  hortatory  addresses  of  carnal  conven- 
iences, how  easy  it  is  to  say,  "  I  must  believe 
with  my  whole  heart ;  ■'  I  must  love  God,  and 
my  neighbour  as  myself :  '*  for  '  on  these  two  pre- 
cepts the  whole  Law  hangeth,  and  the  prophets,' 
not  on  the  emptiness  of  my  lungs  and  intestines." 


Accordingly  we  are  bound  to  affirm,  before 
proceeding  further,  this  (principle),  which  is  in 
danger  of  being  secretly  subverted;  (namely), 
of  what  value  in  the  sight  of  God  this  "  empti- 
ness "  you  speak  of  is :  and,  first  of  all,  whence 
has  proceeded  the  rationale  itself  of  earning  the 
favour  of  God  in  this  way.  For  the  necessity  of 
the  observance  will  then  be  acknowledged,  when 
the  authority  of  a  rationale,  to  be  dated  back 
from  the  very  beginning,  shall  have  shone  out  to 

Adam  had  received  from  God  the  law  of  not 
tasting  "  of  the  tree  of  recognition  of  good  and 
evil,"  with  the  doom  of  death  to  ensue  upon 
tasting.'*  However,  even  (Adam)  himself  at  that 
time,  reverting  to  the  condition  of  a  Psychic 
after  the  spiritual  ecstasy  in  which  he  had  pro- 
phetically interpreted  that  "  great  sacrament "  '* 
with  reference  to  Christ  and  the  Church,  and  no 
longer  being  "  capable  of  the  things  which  were 
the  Spirit's,"  ''  yielded  more  readily  to  his  belly 
than  to  God,  heeded  the  meat  rather  than  the 
mandate,  and  sold  salvation  for  his  gullet !     He 

■o  Sm  Mil.'i'v.r''  M.rk  vii.  .(. 


'  Caoip.  1  Cor.  H. 
*  Cooip.  I  Tim,  h 
'  Se  OcUer  punci 
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milk  and  honey ; '  but  forthwith,  stumbled  at  the 
sonounding  spectacle  of  an  incopious  desert, 
sighing  after  the  lost  enjoyments  of  Egyptian 
satiety,  they  murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron : 
"Would  that  we  had  been  smitten  to  the  heart 
by  the  Lord,  and  perished  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
when  we  were  wont  to  sit  over  our  jars  of  fiesh 
and  eat  bread  unto  the  full !     How  leddest  thou 
us  out  into  these  deserts,  to  kill  this  assembly  by 
fi«ninc?"»     From  the  self-same  belly-preference 
were  they  destined  (at  last)  to  deplore  ^  (the  fate 
of)  the  self-same  leaders  of  their  own  and  eye- 
witnesses of  (the  power  of)  God,  whom,  by  their 
regretful  hankering  after  flesh,  and  their  recollec- 
tion of  their  Egyptian  plenties,  they  were  ever 
eiacerbating :  ''Who  shall  feed  us  with  flesh? 
there  have  come  into  our  mind  the  fish  which  in 
Egypt  we  were  wont  to  eat  freely,  and  the  cu- 
cumbers, and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the 
onions,  and  the  garlic.     But  now  our  soul  is  arid  : 
nought  save  manna  do  our  eyes  see  1 "  *    Thus 
used  they,  too,  (like  the  Psychics),  to  find  the 
«flgelic  breads  of  xerophagy  displeasing:   they 
P^efened  the  fragrance  of  garlic  and  onion  to 
^t  of  heaven.    And  therefore  from   men  so 
iu^rateful  all  that  was  more  pleasing  and  appe- 
tmng  was  withdrawn,  for  the  sake  at  once  of 
'^^^^jfiwng  gluttony  and   exercising  continence, 
^t  the  former  might  be  condernried.  the  latter 
practically  learned. 

CHaP.  VI. THE  PHYSICAL  Tfilfw^NCIES  OF  PAST- 
IMG  AND  FEEDING  CONSIDERED.  THE  CASES  OF 
ItOSES  AND   EUJAH. 

^  Now,  if  there  has  been  temerity  in  our  retra- 
cing to  primordial  experiences  the  reasons  for 
God's  having  laid,  and  our  duty  (for  the  sake 
of  God)  to  lay,  restrictions  upon  food,  let  us 
consult  common   conscience.      Nature   herself 
will  plainly  tell  with  what  qualities  she  is  ever 
wont  to  find  us  endowed  when  she  sets  us,  df/orf 
taking  food  and  drink,  with  our  saliva  still  in  a 
virgin  state,  to  the  transaction  of  matters,  by 
the  sense  especially  whereby  things  divine  are 
^dled ;  whether  (it  be  not)  with  a  mind  much 
more  vigorous,  with  a  heart  much  more  alive, 
^  when  that  whole  habitation  of  our  interior 
•nan,  stuffed  with  meats,  inundated  with  wines, 
fermenting  for  the  purpose  of  excremental  secre- 
tion, is  already  being  turned  into  a  premedita- 
te^ of  privies,  (a  premeditatory)  where,  plainly, 
nothing  is  so  proximately  supersequent  as  the 
savouring  of  lasciviousness.     "The  people  did 
eat  and  drink,  and  they  arose  to  play."  ^    Under- 
stand the  modest  language  of  Holy  Scripture : 

<  See  Ex.  iiL  8. 

■  See  Ex.  jnri  1-3. 

'  Comp.  Num.  xx.  i-xa  with  P».  cvi.  31-33  (in  LXX.  or.  31-33). 

*  See  Num.  xi.  x-4. 

5  See  Pt.  Ixxriii.  •$  (■»  LXX.  Ixxvii.  35). 

*  Coop.  I  Cor.  X.  7  wish  Ex.  zxzii.  6. 


"  play,"  unless  it  had  been  immodest,  it  would 
not  have  reprehended.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
many  are  there  who  are  mindful  of  religion,  when 
the  seats  of  the  memory  are  occupied,  the  limbs 
of  wisdom  impeded  ?  No  one  will  suitably,  fitly, 
usefully,  remember  God  at  that  time  when  it  is 
customary  for  a  man  to  forget  his  own  self.  All 
discipline  food  either  slays  or  else  wounds.  I 
am  a  liar,  if  the  Lord  Himself,  when  upbraiding 
Israel  with  forgetfuhiess,  does  not  impute  the 
cause  to  "  fulness :  "  "  (My)  beloved  is  waxen 
thick,  and  fat,  and  distent,  and  hath  quite  for- 
saken God,  who  made  him,  and  hath  gone  away 
from  the  Lord  his  Saviour."  7  in  short,  in  the 
self-same  Deuteronomy,  when  bidding  precaution 
to  be  taken  against  the  self-same  cause.  He  says  : 
"  Lest,  when  thou  shalt  have  eaten,  and  drunken, 
and  built  excellent  houses,  thy  sheep  and  oxen 
being  multiplied,  and  (thy)  silver  and  gold,  thy 
heart  be  elated,  and  thou  be  forgetful  of  the 
Lord  thy  God."  *  To  the  corrupting  power  of 
riches  He  made  the  enormity  of  edacity  ante- 
cedent, for  which  riches  themselves  are  the  pro- 
curing agents.9  Through  them,  to  wit,  had  "  the 
heart  of  the  People  been  made  thick,  lest  they 
should  see  with  the  eyes,  and  hear  with  the  ears, 
and  understand  with  a  heart "  *°  obstructed  by 
the  "  fats  "  of  which  He  had  expressly  forbidden 
the  eating,  "  teaching  man  not  to  be  studious 
of  the  stomach." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  whose  "heart"  was 
habitually  found  "  lifted  up  "  '3  rather  than  fattened 
up,  who  in  forty  days  and  as  many  nights  main- 
tained a  fast  above  the  power  of  human  nature, 
while  spiritual  faith  subministered  strength  (to 
his  body),'*  both  saw  with  his  eyes  God's  glory, 
and  heard  with  his  ears  God's  voice,  and  under- 
stood with  his  heart  God's  law :  while  He  taught 
him  even  then  (by  experience)  that  man  liveth 
not  upon  bread  alone,  but  upon  every  word  of 
God  ;  in  that  the  People,  though  fatter  than  he, 
could  not  constantly  contemplate  even  Moses 
himself,  fed  as  he  had  been  upon  God,  nor  his 
leanness,  sated  as  it  had  been  with  His  glory  !  '5 
Deservedly,  therefore,  even  while  in  the  flesh, 
did  the  Lord  show  Himself  to  him,  the  colleague 
of  His  own  fasts,  no  less  than  to  Elijah.'^  For 
Elijah  withal  had,  by  this  fact  primarily,  that  he 
had  imprecated  a  famine, '7  already  sufficiently 
devoted  himself  to  fasts :  "  The  Lord  liveth," 
he  said,  "before  whom  I  am  standing  in  His 

f  See  Deut.  xxxii.  15. 

•  Sec  Deut.  viii.  12*14. 

9  Comp.  Eccles.  vi.  7:  Prov.  xvi.  26  (The  LXX.  render  the 
latter  quotation  very  diflerently  from  the  Eng.  vcr.  or  the  Vulg.) 

»o  See  Isa.  yi.  xo;  John  xii.  40;  Acts  xxviii.  26,  27. 

'*  See  Lev.  iii.  17. 

**  Sec  Deut.  viii.  3;  Matt.  iv.  4:  Luke  iv  4. 

'3  See  Ps.  ixxxvi.  4  (in  LXX.  Ixxxv.  4) :  Lam  iii.  41  (in  LXX. 
iii.  40). 

^*  Twice  over.  ,_See  Ex.  xxiv.  18  and  xxxiv.  a8;  Deut.  ix.  iz,  3$. 

*s  See  Ex.  xxxiii.  x8, 19,  with  xxxiv.  4-9,  ao-a^. 

>6  See  Matt.  xvii.  1-13;  Mark  ix.  1-13;  Ltuce  u.  aS-^ 

'^  See  Jas.  v.  iv. 
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flesh^^ '  why  was  it  that  afterwards,  at  Beersheba 
of  Judea,  that  certain  angel,  after  rousing  him 
from  sleep,  oflfered  him,  beyond  doubt,  bread 
a^/f^,  and  water?'  Had  ravens  been  wanting, 
to  feed  him  more  liberally?  or  had  it  been  diffi- 
cult to  the  "angel"  to  carry  away  from  some 
part  of  the  banquet-room  of  the  king  some  at- 
tendant with  his  amply-fiirnished  waiter,  and 
transfer  him  to  Elijah,  just  as  the  breakfast  of 
the  reapers  was  carried  into  the  den  of  lions  and 
presented  to  Daniel  in  his  hunger?  But  it  be- 
hoved that  an  example  should  be  set,  teaching  us 
that,  at  a  time  of  pressure  and  persecution  and 
whatsoever  difficulty,  we  must  live  on  xeroph- 
agies.  With  such  food  did  David  express  his 
own  exomologesis ;  "eating  ashes  indeed  as  it 
were  bread,"  that  is,  bread  dry  and  foul  like 
ashes:  "mingling,  moreover,  his  drink  with 
weeping  "  —  of  course,  instead  of  wine.^  For 
abstinence  from  wine  withal  has  honourable 
badges  of  its  own :  (an  abstinence)  which  had 
dedicated  Samuel,  and  consecrated  Aaron,  to 
God.  For  of  Samuel  his  mother  said :  "  And 
wine  and  that  which  is  intoxicating  shall  he  not 
drink : "  ^  for  such  was  her  condition  withal  when 
praying  to  God.'  And  the  Lord  said  to  Aaron  : 
"  Wine  and  spirituous  liquor  shall  ye  not  drink, 
thou  and  thy  son  after  thee,  whenever  ye  shall 
enter  the  tabernacle,  or  ascend  unto  the  sacri- 
ficial altar ;  and  ye  shall  not  oie."  ^  So  true  is 
it,  that  such  as  shall  nave  ministered  in  the 
Church,  being  not  sober,  shall  "die."  Thus, 
too,  in  recent  times  He  upbraids  Israel :  "  And 
ye  used  to  give  my  sanctified  ones  wine  to 
drink."  And,  moreover,  this  limitation  upon 
drink  is  the  portion  of  xerophagy.  Anyhow, 
wherever  abstinence  from  wine  is  either  exacted 
by  God  or  vowed  by  man,  there  let  there  be 
understood  likewise  a  restriction  of  food  fore- 
fiimishing  a  formal  type  to  drink.  For  the 
quality  of  the  drink  is  correspondent  to  that  of 
the  eating.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  man  should 
sacrifice  to  God  half  his  appetite ;  temperate  in 
waters,  and  intemperate  in  meats.  Whether. 
moreover,  the  apostle  had  any  acquaintance 
with  xerophagies  —  (the  apostle)  who  had  re- 
peatedly practised  greater  rigours,  "  hunger,  and 
thirst,  and  fasts  many,"  who  had  forbidden ! 
"drunkennesses  and  revellings"^  —  we  have  a 
sufficient  evidence  even  fi-om  the  case  of  his  dis- 
ciple Timotheus ;  whom  when  he  admonishes, 
"  for  the  sake  of  his  stomach  and  constant  weak- 
nesses," to  use  "  a  little  wine,"  *  from  which  he 
was  abstaining  not  firom  rule,  but  from  devotion 

>  See  I  Kinp  xvit.  (in  LXX.  3  Kings  zvii.)  i-4. 
■  X  Kings  XIX.  3-7. 

3  See  Ps.  cii.  (in  LXX.  ci.)  9. 

4  1  Sam.  ^in  LXX.  x  Kings)  L  11. 
s  X  Sam.  L  15. 

*  See  LcT.  x.  j^. 

'  See  Root.  zuL  13. 

•  I  Tim.  ▼.  s> 


—  else  the  custom  would  rather  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  his  stomach  —  by  this  very  &ct  he  has 
advised  abstinence  from  wine  as  "worthy  of 
God,"  which,  on  a  ground  of  necessity^  he  has 
///xsuaded. 

CHAP.   X.  —  OF   STATIONS,   AND   OF  THE   HOURS  OF 

PRAYER. 

In  like  manner  they  censure  on  the  count  of 
novelty  our  Stations  as  being  enjoined:  some, 
moreover,  (censure  them)  too  as  being  proloDged 
habitually  too  late,  saying  that  this  duty  also 
ought  to  be  observed  of  free  choice,  and  not 
continued   beyond  the  ninth  hour,  —  (deriving 
their  rule),  of  course,  from  their  own  practice. 
Well :  as  to  that  which  pertains  to  the  question 
of  injunction^  I  will  once  for  all  give  a  reply  to 
suit  all  causes.      Now,  (turning)  to  the  point 
which  is  proper  to  this  particular  cause  —  con- 
cerning the  limit  of  time,  I  mean  —  I  must  fiist 
demand   from   themselves  whence  they  derive 
this  prescriptive  law  for  concluding  Stations  at 
the  ninth  hour.     If  it  is  from  the  fact  that  we 
read  that  Peter  and  he  who  was  with  him  entered 
the  temple  "at  the  ninth  (hour),  the  hour  of 
prayer,"  who  will  prove  to  me  that  they  had  that 
day  been  performing  a  Station,  so  as  to  interpret 
the  ninth  hour  as  the  hour  for  the  conclusion  and 
discharge  of  the  Station  ?     Nay,  but  you  would 
more  easily  find  that  Peter  at  the  sixth  hour  had, 
for  the  sake  of  taking  food,  gone  up  first  on  tbe 
roof  to  pray ;  9  so  that  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day 
may  the  rather  be  made  the  limit  to  this  dt^* 
which  (in  Peter's  case)  was  apparently  to  finisli 
that  duty,  after  prayer.     Further :  since  in  d>e 
self-same  commentary  of  Luke  the  third  hoar  is 
demonstrated  as  an  hour  of  prayer,  about  whWi 
hour  it  was  that  they  who  had  received  the  initia- 
tory gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  held  for  dnmk- 
ards  ; '°  and  the  sixihy  at  which  Peter  went  up  oa 
the  roof;  and  the  ninths  at  which  they  entered 
the  temple  :  why  should  we  not  understand  ihau 
with  absolutely   perfect   indifference,  we  must 
pray «»  always,  and  everywhere,  and  at  every  time  : 
yet  still  that  these  three  hours,  as  being  moir 
marked  in  things  human  —  (hours)  which  dividr 
the  day,  which  distinguish  businesses,  which  re- 
echo in  the  public  ear  —  have  likewise  ever  been 
of  special  solemnity  in  divine  prayers?    A  pe^ 
suasion  which  is  sanctioned  also  by  the  corrobo- 
rative fact  of  Daniel  praying  thrice  in  the  day  ;** 
of  course,  through  exception  of  certain  stated 
hours,  no  other,  moreover,  than  the  more  maiked 
and  subsequently  apostolic  (hours)  — the  third, 
the  sixth,  the  ninth.     And  hence,  accordingly, 
I  shall  affirm  that  Peter  too  had  been  led  rather 


*>  See  Acts  X.  9. 
*o  Acts  ii.  1-4,  13,  15. 

"  The  reference  is  to  Eph.  vi.  i8  ;   Col.  iv.  a ;    i 
Luke  xviii.  i . 

"  See  Dan.  vi.  lo. 
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by  ancient  usage  to  the  observance  of  the  ninth 
hour,  praying  at  the  third  specific  interval,  (the 
intcA'al)  of  final  prayer. 

These  (aiguments),  moreover,  (we  have  ad- 
vanced) for  their  sakes  who  think  that  they  are 
acting  in  conformity   with    Peter's    model,    (a 
model)  of  which  they  are  ignorant :  not  as  if  we 
slighted  the  ninth  hour,  (an  hour)  which,  on  the 
fourth  and  sixth  days  of  the  week,  we  most  highly 
honour ;  but  because,  of  those  things  which  are 
ol>served  on  the  ground  of  tradition,  we   are 
bound  to  adduce  so  much  the  more  worthy  rea- 
son, that  they  lack  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
antil  by  some  signal  celestial  gift  they  be  either 
confirmed  or  else  corrected.      "  And  if,"  says 
(the  aposde),  "there  are  matters  which  ye  are 
ignorant  about,  the  Lord  will  reveal  to  you."* 
Accordingly,  setting  out  of  the  question  the  con- 
finner  of  aU  such  things,  the  Paraclete,  the  guide 
of  universal  truth,'  inquire  whether  there  be  not 
a.  "worthier  reason  adduced  among  us  for  the  ob- 
serving of  the  ninth  hour;  so  that  this  reason 
(of  ours)  must  be  attributed  even  to  Peter  if  he 
observed  a  Station  at  the  time  in  question.     P'or 
(tJie  practice)   comes  firom  the  death   of  the 
L^rd ;  which  death  albeit  it  behoves  to  jje  com- 
memorated always,  without  difference  of  hours  ; 
yet  are  we  at  that  time  more  impressively  com- 
naended  to  its  commemoration,  according  to  the 
aicttial  (meaning  of  the)  name  of  Station.     For 
erven  soldiers,  though  never  unmindful  of  their 
inilitary  oath,  yet  pay  a  greater  deference  to  Sta- 
tions.   And  so  the  "  pressure  "  must  be  main- 
tained up  to  that  hour  in  which  the  orb  —  involved 
from  the  sixth  hour  in  a  general  darkness  —  per- 
ionned  for  its  dead  Lord  a  sorrowful  act  of  duty ; 
so  that  we  too  may  then  return  to  enjoyment 
^w'hen  the  universe  regained   its  sunshine.^      If 
this  savours  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  reli- 
gion, while  it  celebrates  more  the  glory  of  Christ, 
I  am  equally  able,  from  the  self-same  order  of 
events,  to  fix  the  condition  of  /aU  protraction  of 
^Station ;  (namely),  that  we  are  to  fast  till  a 
^te  hour,  awaiting  the  time  of  the  Lord's  sepul- 
^e,  when  Joseph  took  down  and  entombed  the 
J^y  which  he  had  requested.     Thence  (it  fol- 
'Ows)  that  it  is  even  irreligious  for  the  flesh  of 
^he  servants  to  take  refreshment  before   their 
Lord  did. 

But  let  it  suffice  to  have  thus  far  joined  issue 
^  the  argumentative  challenge  ;  rebutting,  as  I 
'^ve  done,  conjectures  by  conjectures,  and  yet 
(^  I  think)  by  conjectures  more  worthy  of  a 
"Cliever.  Let  us  see  whether  any  such  (princi- 
pfe)  drawn  from  the  ancient  times  takes  us  under 
*^  patronage. 
In  Exodus,  was  not  that  position  of  Moses, 

»  See  Phil.  iu.  15. 

'  See  Matt  zxvii  4S-54  (  Mark  xvi.  33-39  ;  Luke  xxiii.  44-47. 


battling  against  Amalek  by  prayers,  maintained 
as  it  was  perseveringly  even  till  "sunset,"  a  "late 
Station?'**  Think  we  that  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  when  warring  down  the  Amorites,  had 
breakfasted  on  that  day  on  which  he  ordered  the 
very  elements  to  keep  a  Station?'  The  sun 
"  stood  "  in  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  Ajalon ; 
the  sun  and  the  moon  "  stood  in  station  until  the 
People  was  avenged  of  his  enemies,  and  the  sun 
stood  in  the  mid  heaven."  When,  moreover, 
(the  sun)  did  draw  toward  his  setting  and  the 
end  of  the  one  day,  there  was  no  such  day  be- 
foretime  and  in  the  latest  time  (of  course,  (no 
day)  so  long),  "that  God,"  says  (the  writer), 
"should  hear  a  man" —  (a  man,)  to  be  sure, 
the  sun's  peer,  so  long  persistent  in  his  duty  — 
a  Station  longer  even  than  iate. 

At  all  events,  Saul  himself,  when  engaged  in 
battle,  manifestly  enjoined  this  duty :  "  Cursed 
(be)  the  man  who  shall  have  eaten  bread  imtil 
evening,  until  I  avenge  me  on  mine  enemy ; " 
and  his  whole  people  tasted  not  (food),  and 
(yet)  the  whole  earth  was  breakfasting  1  So 
solemn  a  sanction,  moreover,  did  God  confer  on 
the  edict  which  enjoined  that  Station,  that  Jona- 
than the  son  of  Saul,  although  it  had  been  in 
ignorance  of  the  fast  having  been  appointed  till 
a  late  hour  that  he  had  allowed  himself  a  taste 
of  honey,  was  both  presently  convicted,  by  lot,  of 
sin,  and  with  difficulty  exempted  from  punish- 
ment through  the  prayer  of  the  People  :  ^  for  he 
had  been  convicted  of  gluttony,  although  of  a 
simple  kind.  But  withal  Daniel,  in  the  first  year 
of  King  Darius,  when,  fasting  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  he  was  doing  exomologesis  to  God,  said  : 
"  And  while  I  was  still  speaking  in  prayer,  be- 
hold, the  man  whom  I  had  seen  in  dreams  at 
the  beginning,  swiftly  flying,  approached  me,  as 
it  were,  at  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice." ' 
This  will  be  a  "  late  "  Station  which,  fasting  until 
the  evening^  sacrifices  a  fatter  (victim  of)  prayer 
to  God  ! » 

CHAP  XI.  —  OF  THE  RESPECT  DUE  TO  "  HUMAN  AU- 
THORITY ;  "  AND  OF  THE  CHARGES  OF  "  HERESY" 
AND   "PSEUDO-PROPHECY." 

But  all  these  (instances)  I  believe  to  be  un- 
known to  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  agitation  at 
our  proceedings  ;  or  else  known  by  the  reading 
alone,  not  by  careful  study  as  well ;  in  accord- 
ance with  the  greater  bulk  of  "  the  unskilled  "  ' 
among  the  overboastful  multitude,  to  wit,  of  the 
Psychics.  This  is  why  we  have  steered  our 
course  straight  through  the  diffierent  individual 
species  of  fastings,  of  xerophagies,  of  stations : 

*  See  Ex.  xvii.  8-1  a. 
s  See  Josh  X.  12-14; 

6  See  I  Sam.  (in  LXX.  z  Rings)  xir.  04-45. 

7  See  Dan.  ix.  i,  3,  4,  30,  ax. 

*  Comp.  dr  Or.^  c.  xxviii. 
9  Comp  a  Pet.  iii.  16. 
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in  order  that,  while  we  recount,  according  to  the  ■ 
materials  which  we   find   in  either  Testament, 
the  advantages  which  the  dutiful  observances  of 
abstinence   from,  or  curtailment  or  deferment 
of,  food  confer,  we  may  refute  those  who  invali- ' 
date  these  things  as  empty  observances;   and 
again,  while  we  similarly  point  out  in  what  rank 
of  religious  duty  they  have  always  had  place, 
may  confute  those  who  accuse  them  as  novelties  :  > 
for  neither  is  that  novel  which  has  always  been, 
nor  that  empty  which  is  useful. 

The  question,  however,  still  lies  l)efore  us,  that . 
some  of  these  observances,  having  been  com- 1 
manded  by  God  to  man,  have  constituted  this 
practice  legally  binding ;  some,  offered  by  man 
to  God,  have  discharged  some  votive  obligation. 
Still,  even  a  vow,  when  it  has  been  accepted  by 
God,  constitutes  a  law  for  the  time  to  come, 
owing  to  the  authority  of  the  Acceptor ;  for  he 
who  has  given  his  approbation  to  a  deed,  when 
done,  has  given  a  mandate  for  its  doing  thence- 
forwsurd.  And  so  from  this  consideration,  again, 
the  wrangling  of  the  opposite  party  is  silenced, 
while  they  say :  "  It  is  either  a  pseudo-prophecy, 
if  it  is  a  spiritual  voice  which  institutes  these 
your  solemnities ;  or  else  a  heresy,  if  it  is  a 
human  presumption  which  devises  them."  For, 
while  censuring  that  form  in  which  the  ancient 
economies  ran  their  course,  and  at  the  same  time 
drawing  out  of  that  form  arguments  to  hurl  back 
(upon  us)  which  the  very  adversaries  of  the 
ancient  economies  will  in  their  turn  be  able  to 
retort,  they  will  be  bound  either  to  reject  those 
arguments,  or  else  to  undertake  these  proven 
duties  (which  they  impugn)  :  necessarily  so ; 
chiefly  because  these  very  duties  (which  they 
impugn),  from  whatsoever  institutor  they  are,  be 
he  a  spiritual  man  or  merely  an  ordinary  believer, 
direct  their  course  to  the  honour  of  the  same 
God  as  the  ancient  economies.  For,  indubitably, 
both  heresy  and  pseudo-prophecy  will,  in  the 
eyes  of  us  who  are  all  priests  of  one  only  God 
the  Creator  and  of  His  Christ,  be  judged  by 
diversity  of  divinity :  and  so  far  forth  I  defend 
this  side  indifferently,  offering  my  opponents  to 
join  issue  on  whatever  ground  they  choose.  "  It  i 
is  the  spirit  of  the  devil,"  you  say,  O  Psychic. ! 
And  how  is  it  that  he  enjoins  duties  which  belong  ! 
to  our  God,  and  enjoins  them  to  be  offered  to 
none  other  than  our  God  ?  Either  contend  that 
the  devil  works  with  our  God,  or  else  let  the 
Paraclete  be  held  to  be  Satan.  But  you  affirm 
it  is  "  a  human  Antichrist : "  for  by  this  name 
heretics  are  called  in  John.'  And  how  is  it  that, 
whoever  he  is,  he  has  in  (the  name  of)  our 
Christ  directed  these  duties  toward  our  Lord ; 
whereas  withal  antichrists  have  (ever)  gone  forth 
(professedly  teaching)  towards  God,  (but)  in 


opposition  to  our  Christ?  On  which  side,  tiien, 
do  you  think  the  Spirit  is  confinned  as  existing 
among  us ;  when  He  commands,  or  when  He 
approves,  what  our  God  has  always  both  cooh 
manded  and  approved  ?  But  you  again  set  op 
boundary-posts  to  God,  as  with  regard  to  gnce, 
so  with  regard  to  discipline ;  as  with  regard  lo 
gifts,  so,  too,  with  regard  to  solemnities :  so  that 
our  observances  are  supposed  to  have  ceased  in 
like  manner  as  His  benefits ;  and  you  thus  denj 
that  He  still  continues  to  impose  duties,  because, 
in  this  case  again,  "  the  Law  and  the  pn^Adi 
(were)  until  John."  It  remains  for  yoa  to  buutt 
Him  wholly,  being,  as  He  is,  so  far  as  lies  in 
yoUy  so  otiose. 

CHAP.  Xn.  —  OF  THE  NEED  FOR  SOBCE  PBOnST 
AGAINST  THE  PSVCHICS  AND  THEIR  SELF-DaXL- 
GENCE. 

For,  by  this  time,  in  this  respect  as  well  is 
others,  "  you  are  reigning  in  wealth  and  satietf "' 
—  not  making  inroads  upon  such  sins  as  fists 
diminish,  nor  feeling  need  of  such  revelation  as 
xerophagies  extort,  nor  apprehending  such  wan 
of  your  own  as  Stations  dispel.  Grant  that  fiom 
the  time  of  John  the  Paraclete  had  grown  naute; 
we  ourselves  would  have  arisen  as  prophets  to 
ourselves,  for  this  cause  chiefly :  I  say  not  nor 
to  bring  down  by  our  prayers  God's  anger,  dot 
to  obtain  his  protection  or  grace  ;  but  to  secuit 
by  premunition  the  moral  position  of  the  "  latest 
times ;  "^  enjoining  every  species  of  ramvo^ 
i-rfo-L^,  since  the  prison  must  be  familiarized  to  us, 
and  hunger  and  thirst  practised,  and  capacity  of 
enduring  as  well  the  absence  of  food  as  anxietf 
about  it  acquired :  in  order  that  the  Christian 
may  enter  into  pnson  in  like  condition  as  if  he 
had  (just)  come  forth  of  it, — to  suffer  there  not 
penalty,  but  discipline,  and  not  the  world's  tor- 
tures, but  his  own  habitual  observances ;  and  to 
go  forth  out  of  custody  to  (the  final)  conflict 
with  all  the  more  confidence,  having  nothing  of 
sinful  false  care  of  the  flesh  about  him,  so  that 
the  tortures  may  not  even  have  material  to 
work  on,  since  he  is  cuirassed  in  a  mere  diy 
skin,  and  cased  in  horn  to  meet  the  claws,  the 
succulence  of  his  blood  already  sent  on  (heaven- 
ward) before  him,  the  baggage  as  it  were  of  his 
soul,  —  the  soul  herself  withal  now  hastening 
(after  it),  having  already,  by  frequent  festingr 
gained  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  death ! 

Plainly,  your  habit  is  to  furnish  cookshops  tm. 
the  prisons  to  untrustworthy  martyrs,  for  feif 
they  should  miss  their  accustomed  iisages,  gio*^ 
weary  of  life,  (and)  be  stumbled  at  tifie  novel 
discipline  of  abstinence ;  (a  discipline)  whict* 
not  even  the  well-known  Pristinus — your  martyr^ 


>  Sm  I  John  H.  i8,  99;  a  John  7-so. 


2  I  Cor.  iv.  8. 

'  See  the  Vulg.  in  x  Tiro.  ir.  z,  9  Tun.  ii 
with  the  Greek  in  both  places. 


uu  XI  and  amp. 
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observers  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  of  legcU  solem- 
nities :  for  those  the  apostle  unteaches,  suppress- 
ing the  coniinuance  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
has  been  buried  in  Christ,  and  establishing  that 
of  the  New.  But  if  there  is  a  new  creation  in 
Christ,'  our  solemnities  too  will  be  bound  to  be 
new :  else,  if  the  apostle  has  erased  all  devotion 
absolutely  "  of  seasons,  and  days,  and  months, 
and  years,"  why  do  we  celebrate  the  passover  by 
an  annual  rotation  in  the  first  month?  Why  in 
ih.^  fifty  ensuing  days  do  we  sp>end  our  time  in 
all  exultation  ?  Why  do  we  devote  to  Stations 
the  fourth  and  sixth  days  of  the  week,  and  to 
fisists  the  ^^  preparation-day  f  **  ^  Anyhow,  you 
sometimes  continue  your  Station  even  over  the 
Sabbath,  —  a  day  never  to  be  kept  as  a  fast  ex- 
cept at  the  passover  season,  according  to  a  reason 
elsewhere  given.  With  us,  at  all  events,  every 
day  likewise  is  celebrated  by  an  ordinary  conse- 
cration. And  it  will  not,  then,  be,  in  die  eyes 
of  the  apostle,  the  differentiating  principle  — 
distinguishing  (as  he  is  doing)  *'  things  new  and 
old  "3  —  which  will  be  ridiculous;  but  (in  this 
case  too)  it  will  be  your  own  unfairness,  while 
you  taunt  us  with  the  form  of  antiquity  all  the 
while  you  are  la3dng  against  us  the  charge  of 
novelty, 

CHAP.    XV.  —  or    THE  APOSTLE'S    LANGUAGE    CON- 
CERNING  FOOD. 

The  apostle  reprobates  likewise  such  as  "  bid 
to  abstain  from  meats ;  *'  but  he  does  so  from  the 
foresight  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  precondemning  al- 
ready the  heretics  who  would  enjoin  perpetual 
abstinence  to  the  extent  of  destroying  and  de- 
spising the  works  of  the  Creator ;  such  as  I  may 
find  in  the  person  of  a  Marcion,  a  Tatian,  or  a 
Jupiter,  the  Pythagorean  heretic  of  to-day ;  not 
in  the  person  of  the  Paraclete.  For  how  limited 
is  the  extent  of  our  "  interdiction  of  meats  ! " 
Two  weeks  of  xerophagies  in  the  year  (and  not 
the  whole  of  these,  —  the  Sabbaths,  to  wit,  and 
the  Lord's  days,  being  excepted)  we  offer  to 
God ;  abstaining  from  things  which  we  do  not 
reject^  but  defer.  But  further :  when  writing  to 
the  Romans,  the  apostle  now  gives  you  a  home- 
thrust,  detractors  as  you  are  of  this  observance : 
"  Do  not  for  the  sake  of  food,**  he  says,  "  undo  ^ 
the  work  of  God.**  What "  work  ?  **  That  about 
which  he  says,5  "  It  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  and 
not  to  drink  wine  :  *'  **  for  he  who  in  these  points 
doeth  service,  is  pleasing  and  propitiable  to  our 
God.**  "  One  believeth  that  all  things  may  be 
eaten  ;  but  another,  being  weak,  feedeth  on  vege- 
tables. Let  not  him  who  eateth  lightly  esteem 
him  who  eateth  not.     Who  art  thou,  who  judgest 

>  Comp.  Luke  xxii.  ao;  a  Cor.  v.  17,  etc 

*  Comp.  Mark  xv.  43. 

'  Comp.  Matt.  xiii.  53  ad  fin, 
4  Rom.  xir.  ao. 

*  Vcr.  31. 


another's  servant?  "  ''  Both  he  who  eateth,  and 
he  who  eateth  not,  giveth  God  thanks."  Bot, 
since  he  forbids  human  choice  to  be  made  mat- 
ter of  controversy,  how  much  more  Divine! 
Thus  he  knew  how  to  chide  certain  lestiicten 
and  interdicters  of  food,  such  as  abstained  fiom 
it  of  contempt,  not  of  duty ;  but  to  approve 
such  as  did  so  to  the  honour,  not  the  iiundt,  of 
the  Creator.  And  if  he  has  "  delivered  joa  the 
keys  of  the  meat-market,"  permitting  the  ettipg 
of  ''  all  things  **  with  a  view  to  estaiblishing  the 
exception  of ''  things  offered  to  idols ; "  stfll  he 
has  not  included  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
meat-market :  ''  For,'*  he  says,  "the  kingdom  of 
God  is  neither  meat  nor  drink ; " ^  an^  ''Food 
commendeth  us  not  to  God"  —  not  tfiat  you 
may  think  this  said  about  dry  diet,  but  rather 
about  rich  and  carefully  prepared,  if,  when  he 
subjoins,  "  Neither,  if  we  shall  have  eaten,  shaQ 
we  abound ;  nor,  if  we  shall  not  have  eaten,  shall 
we  be  deficient,"  the  ring  of  his  words  suits,  (as 
it  does),  you  rather  (than  us),  who  think  that 
you  do  "abound  **  if  you  eat,  and  are  "defi- 
cient "  if  you  eat  not ;  and  for  this  reason  dis- 
parage these  observances. 

How  unworthy,  also,  is  the  way  in  which*  pu 
interpret  to  the  fovour  of  your  own  lust  the  i»icX 
that  the  Lord  "  ate  and  drank  "  promiscuoushr  1 
But  I  think  that  He  must  have  likewise  "  faste^" 
inasmuch  as  He  has  pronounced,  not  "  the  full,'* 
but  "  the  hungry  and  thirsty,  blessed :  "  ^  (He) 
who  was  wont  to  profess  "  food  "  to  be,  not  that 
which   His  disciples  had  supposed,  but  "the 
thorough  doing  of  the  Father*s  work ; "  •  teach- 
ing "  to  labour  for  the  meat  which  is  permanent 
unto  life  eternal ;  '* '  in  our  ordinary  prayer  like- 
wise commanding  us  to  request  "  bread,"  •**  not 
the  wealth  of  Attains"  therewithal.    Thus,  too, 
Isaiah  has  not  denied  that  God  "  hath  chosen  " 
a  "  fast ; "  but  has  particularized  in  detail  the 
hind  of  fast  which  He  has  not  chosen :  "  for  in 
the  days,**  he  says,  "  of  your  fasts  your  own  wilfc 
are  found  (indulged),  and  all  who  are  subject  to 
you  ye  stealthily  sting;   or  else  ye  fast  with  a 
view  to  abuse  and  strifes,  and  ye  smite  with  the 
fists.     Not  such  a  fast  have  I  elected;""  bat 
such  an  one  as  He  has  subjoined,  and  by  sub- 
joining has  not  abolished,  but  confirmed. 

CHAP.  XVI.  —  INSTANCES  FROM  SCRIPTURE  OF  DP 
VINE  JUDGMENTS  UPON  THE  SELF-INDULGEKT; 
AND  APPEALS  TO  THE  PRACTICES  OF  HEATHENS. 

For  even  if  He  does  prefer  "  the  works  of 
righteousness,**  still  not  without  a  sacrifice,  which 

*  Rom.  xir.  17. 

7  Comp.  Luke  vi.  az  with  35,'  and  Matt.  ▼.  6. 

■  lohn  iv.  31-34. 

9  Tohn  vi.  ay. 

^  Matt.  vi.  11:  Luke  x'u  3. 

"  See  Hor.,  OJ.,  i.  i,  za,  and  Madeane't  note  theic. 
"  See  Isa.  Iviii.  3,  4,  5,  briefly,  and  more  like  the  LXX.  *!■•• 
Vulg.  or  the  Eng.  ver. 
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assigned  to  yoar  presiding  (elders)  by  double 
shares  (of  meat  and  drink)  ;  whereas  the  apostle 
has  given  them  "  double  honour  "  as  being  both 
brethren  and  officers.^  Who,  among  you,  is 
superior  in  holiness,  except  him  who  is  more 
frequent  in  banqueting,  more  sumptuous  in  ca- 
tering, more  learned  in  cups?  Men  of  soul  and 
flesh  alone  as  you  are,  jusdy  do  you  reject  things 
spiritual.  If  the  prophets  were  pleasing  to  suchy 
my  (prophets)  they  were  not.  Why,  then,  do 
not  you  constantly  preach,  ''Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die?"'  just  as  we 
do  not  hesitate  manfully  to  command,  "  Let  us 
fiut,  brethren  and  sisters,  lest  to-morrow  per- 
chance we  die."  Openly  let  us  vindicate  our 
disciplines.  Sure  we  are  that ''  they  who  are  in 
the  flesh  cannot  please  God ; "  >  not,  of  course, 
those  who  are  in  the  substance  of  the  flesh,  but 
in  the  eare,  the  affection^  the  ufcrk^  the  wilif  of 
it  Emaciation  displeases  not  us ;  for  it  is  not 
by  weight  that  God  bestows  flesh,  any  more  than 

*  I  Tim.  ▼.  17. 

*  In.  xzii.  13;  I  Cor.  xr.  3a. 
Rom.  mi.  t. 


He  does  "  the  Spirit  by  measure."  ^  More  ett^ 
it  may  be,  through  the  "  strait  gate  "  >  of  sdva* 
tion  will  slenderer  flesh  enter;  more  speedif 
will  lighter  flesh  rise ;  longer  in  die  sepakte 
will  drier  flesh  retain  its  firmness.  Let  Olynipk 
cestus-players  and  boxers  cram  themaehres  Id 
satiety.  To  them  bodily  ambition  is  suitabk 
to  whom  bodily  strength  is  necessary ;  and  yet 
they  also  strengthen  themselves  by  xeiophi^giei 
But  ours  are  other  thews  and  other  sinew%  jat 
as  our  contests  withal  are  other;  we  iriMK 
''wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  bat 
against  the  world's^  power,  against  the  qMritnii* 
ities  of  malice."  Against  diese  it  is  not  bf 
robustness  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  of  faith  ini 
spirit,  that  it  behoves  us  to  make  our  antifi- 
nistic  stand.  On  the  other  hand,  an  over-M 
Christian  will  be  more  necessary  to  beais  and 
lions,  perchance,  than  to  God ;  only  that,  even 
to  encounter  beasts,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  poe- 
tise emaciation. 


4  Tohn  iia.  34. 

s  Matt.  Yu.  13, 14:  Luke  wSL  •4. 

*  Muodi:  cC  KocfM«p^T«|Mf,  m^  iri.  is. 


ELUCIDATIONS. 


I. 


(Greater  licence,  p.  104.) 

In  this  treatise,  which  is  designed  to  justify  the  extremes  of  Montanistic  £sists,  TertaUiiD^ 
genius  oflen  surprises  us  by  his  ingenuity.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  where  the  forensic  orator 
comes  out,  trying  to  outflank  and  turn  the  position  of  an  antagonist  who  has  gained  an  advantage. 
The  fallacy  is  obvious.  Kaye  cites,  in  comparison,  a  passage  '  from  ''  The  Apparel  of  WomeOi'' 
and  another'  from  "The  Exhortation  to  Chastity."  He  remarks,  "  Were  we  required  to  produce 
an  instance  [i.e.  to  prove  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  run  into  extremes],  we  should  without 
hesitation  refer  the  reader  to  this  treatise." 

Fasting  was  ordained  of  Christ  Himself  as  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  here  reduced  from  its 
instrumental  character,  and  made  an  excuse  for  dividing  the  household  of  faith,  and  for  cruel 
accusations  against  brethren. 

In  our  age  of  an  entire  relaxation  of  discipline,  the  enthusiast  may  nevertheless  awaken  us, 
perhaps,  to  honest  self-examination  as  to  our  manner  of  life,  in  view  of  the  example  of  Chiitt 
and  His  apostles,  and  their  holy  precepts. 

II. 
(Provinces  of  Greece,  p.  iii.) 

We  have  here  an  interesting  hint  as  to  the  <Spx<^  ^  to  which  the  Council  of  Nice '  refeis  in 
one  of  her  most  important  canons.  Provinces,  synods,  and  the  charges  or  pastoral  letters  of  the 
bishops  are  referred  to  as  established  institutions.    And  note  the  emphasis  given  to  **  Greece  **  u 


s  n.  a^  10,  p.  93,  #«/r». 


•  Otp.  «,  p.  55,  nt^rm. 


*  Sec  our 
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le  mother  of  churches,  and  of  laws  and  customs.    He  looks  Eastward,  and  not  by  any  means 
}  the  West,  for  high  examples  of  the  Catholic  usages  by  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  justify  his 


III. 

(An  over-fed  Christian,  p.  114.) 

^  Are  we  not  carnal "  (psychics)  in  our  days?  May  not  the  very  excesses  of  TertuUian  sting 
ad  reproach  us  with  the  charge  of  excessive  indulgence  (Matt.  ix.  15)  ?  The  "over- fed  Chris- 
ans  "  whom  he  here  reproaches  are  proved  by  this  very  treatise  to  have  observed  a  system  of 
isting  which  is  little  practised  anywhere  in  our  times  —  for  a  mere  change  to  luxurious  fish-diet 
I  the  very  mockery  of  isting.  We  learn  that  the  customary  fiists  of  these  psychics  were  as 
oUows:  (i)  the  annual  Paschal  fast/  from  Friday  till  Easter-Day;  (2)  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
[stationary  days')  every  week;  and  (3)  the  "dry-food  days,"^  —  abstinence  from  "pleasant 
mead"  (Dan.  x.  2),  —  though  some  Catholics  objected  to  these  voluntary  abstinences. 

IV. 

(Practise  emaciation,  p.  114.) 

Think  of  our  Master's  &st  among  the  wild  beasts  I  Let  us  condescend  to  go  back  to 
Clement,  to  Origen,  and  to  Tertullian  to  learn  the  practical  laws  of  the  Cospel  against  avarice, 
hixuiy,  and  "  the  deceitfulness  of  sin."  I  am  emboldened  to  say  this  by  some  remarkable  words 
which  I  find,  to  my  surprise,  thrown  out  in  a  scientific  work  ^  proceeding  from  Harvard  University. 
It  is  with  exceeding  gratitude  that  I  quote  as  follows :  "  //  is  well  to  go  away  at  Hmes^  that  we 
may  see  another  aspect  of  human  life  which  still  survives  in  the  East,  and  to  feel  that  influence 
which  led  even  the  Christ  into  the  wilderness  to  prepare  for  the  struggle  with  the  animal  nature 
of  man.5  We  need  something  of  the  experience  of  the  Anchorites  of  Egypt,  to  impress  us  with 
the  great  truth  that  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material  remains  broad  and  clear, 
even  if  with  the  scalpel  of  our  modem  philosophy  we  cannot  completely  dissect  the  two ;  and 
thb  experience  will  give  us  courage  to  cherish  our  aspirations,  keep  bright  our  hopes,  and  hold 
te  our  Christian  ^th  until  the  consummation  comes." 

«  Capp.  a,  13,  X4,  Mupra, 

*  Cap.  14.    See  Dt  Orat.,  cap.  19,  p.  687. 

*  The  Xeropkagim,  cap.  a,  p.  Z03. 

4  Scientific  CuUure,  bf  J.  P.  Cooke,  profeaaor  of  cbemiatnf.  ••&    New  Yorii,  fMl. 
f  This  ia  aaabiguous,  but  I  merely  note  ii.    Ueb.  vt.  1$. 
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DE    FUGA    IN    PERSECUTIONE.» 


[TRANSLATED  BY  THE  REV.  S.  THELWALL.] 


I.  My  brother  Fabius,  you  very  lately  asked, 
because  some  news  or  other  were  communicated, 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  flee  in  persecution. 
For  my  part,  having  on  the  spot  made  some 
observations  in  the  negative  suited  to  the  place 
and  time,  I  also,  owing  to  the  rudeness  of  some 
persons,  took  away  with  me  the  subject  but  half 
treated,  meaning  to  set  it  forth  now  more  fully 
by  my  pen ;  for  your  inquiry  had  interested  me 
in  it,  and  the  state  of  the  times  had  already  on 
its  own  account  pressed  it  upon  me.  As  perse- 
cutions in  increasing  number  threaten  us,  so  the 
more  are  we  called  on  to  give  earnest  thought  to 
the  question  of  how  faith  ought  to  receive  them, 
and  the  duty  of  carefully  considering  it  concerns 
you  no  less,  who  no  doubt,  by  not  accepting  the 
Comforter,  the  guide  to  all  truth,  have,  as  was 
natural,  opposed  us  hitherto  in  regard  to  other 
questions  also.  We  have  therefore  applied  a 
methodical  treatment,  too,  to  your  inquiry,  as 
we  see  that  we  must  first  come  to  a  decision 
as  to  how  the  matter  stands  in  regard  to  persecu- 
tion itself,  whether  it  comes  on  us  from  God  or 
from  the  devil,  that  with  the  less  difficulty  we 
may  get  on  firm  ground  as  to  our  duty  to  meet 
it ;  for  of  everything  one's  knowledge  is  clearer 
when  it  is  known  from  whom  it  has  its  origin. 
It  is  enough  indeed  to  lay  it  down,  (in  bar  of  all 
besides,)  that  nothing  happens  without  the  will 
of  God.  But  lest  we  be  diverted  from  the  point 
before  us,  we  shall  not  by  this  deliverance  at 
once  give  occasion  to  the  other  discussions  if 
one  make  answer  —  Therefore  oil  and  sin  are 
both  from  God  ;  the  devil  henceforth,  and  even 
we  ourselves,  are  entirely  free.  The  question  in 
hand  is  persecution.  With  respect  to  this,  let 
me  in  the  meantime  say,  that  nothing  happens 
without  God*s  will ;  on  the  ground  that  perse- 
cution is  especially  worthy  of  God,  and,  so  to 
speak,  requisite,  for  the  approving,  to  wit,  or  if 

■  [Written,  lay,  cirtm  a.Di  aot.] 
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you  will,  the  rejection  of  His  professing  senranti 
For  what  is  the  issue  of  persecution,  what  othci 
result  comes  of  it,  but  the  approving  and  reject- 
ing of  faith,  in  regard  to  which  the  Lord  will  cer- 
tainly sift  His  people  ?    Persecution,  by  means 
of  which  one  is  declared  either  approved  or 
rejected,  is  just  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.   But 
the    judging  properly  belongs  to  God  alone. 
This  is  that  fan  which  even  now  cleanses  the 
Lord's  threshing-floor  —  the  Church,  I  mean— 
winnowing  the   mixed   heap   of  believers,  and 
separating  the  grain'  of  the  martyrs  from  the 
chaff  of  the  deniers ;  and  this  is  also  the  ladder' 
of  which  Jacob  dreams,  on  which  are  seen,  some 
mounting  up  to  higher  places,  and  others  going 
down  to  lower.    So,  too,  persecution  may  be 
viewed  as  a  contest     By  whom  is  the  conflict 
proclaimed,  but  by  Him  by  whom  the  crown 
and  the  rewards  are  offered?    You  find  in  the 
Revelation  its  edict,  setting  forth  the  rewards  by 
which  He  incites  to  victory  —  those,  above  all, 
whose  is  the  distinction  of  conquering  in  perse- 
cution, in  very  deed  contending  in  their  victo- 
rious struggle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  spirits  of  wickedness.     So,  too,  you  will 
see  that  tiie  adjudging  of  the  contest  belongs  to 
the  same  glorious  One,  as  umpire,  who  calls  us 
to  the  prize.    The  one  great  thing  in  persecuiioo 
is  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  H^ 
tries  and  casts  away,  laj's  on  and  takes  off".    Bu< 
what  concerns  the  glory  of  God  will  surely  com^ 
to  pass  by  His  will.     And  when  is  trust  in  Go^ 
more  strong,  than  when  there  is  a  greater  fe^ 
of  Him,  and  when  persecution  breaks  out?  Th< 
Church  is  awe-struck.     Then  is  faith  both  mor" 
zealous  in  preparation,  and  better  disciplined  i< 
fasts,  and  meetings,  and  prayers,  and  lowlincs^s? 
in  brotherly-kindness  and  love,  in  holiness  an^ 
temi>erance.     There   is  no   room,   in   fact,  f(^ 


*  Matt.  iti.  13. 

*  Geo.  xxviu.  la. 
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necessarj  that  the  word  of  God  should  have 
been  first  delivered  to  you ;  but  seeing  ye  have 
rejected  it,  and  have  not  thought  yourselves 
worthy  of  eternal  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gen- 
tiles." '  And  from  that  time  they  turned  their 
steps  away,  as  those  who  went  before  them 
had  laid  it  down,  and  departed  into  the  way  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  entered  into  the  cities  of  the 
Samaritans;  so  that,  in  very  deed,  their  sound 
went  forth  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to 
the  end  of  the  world."  If,  therefore,  the  pro- 
hibition against  setting  foot  in  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  entering  into  the  cities  of  the 
%maritans,  has  come  to  an  end,  why  should  not 
the  command  to  flee,  which  was  issued  at  the 
same  time,  have  come  also  to  an  end  ?  Accord- 
ingly, from  the  time  when,  Israel  having  had 
its  full  measure,  the  apostles  went  over  to  the 
Gentiles,  they  neither  fled  from  city  to  city,  nor 
hesitated  to  suffer.  Nay,  Paul  too,  who  had 
submitted  to  deliverance  from  persecution  by 
being  let  down  from  the  wall,  as  to  do  so  was 
at  this  time  a  matter  of  command,  refused  in 
like  manner  now  at  the  close  of  his  ministry, 
and  after  the  injunction  had  come  to  an  end,  to 
give  in  to  the  anxieties  of  the  disciples,  eagerly 
entreating  him  that  he  would  not  risk  himself  at 
Jerusalem,  because  of  the  sufferings  in  store  for 
him  which  Agabus  had  foretold  ;  but  doing  the 
very  opposite,  it  is  thus  he  speaks,  "  What  do 
ye,  weeping  and  disquieting  my  heart?  For  I 
could  wish  not  only  to  suffer  bonds,  but  also  to 
die  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  3  And  so  they  all  said,  "  Let  the  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done."  What  was  the  will  of  the 
Lord?  Certainly  no  longer  to  flee  from  perse- 
cution. Otherwise  they  who  had  wished  him 
rather  to  avoid  persecution,  might  also  have 
adduced  that  prior  will  of  the  Lord,  in  which 
He  had  commanded  flight.  Therefore,  seeing 
even  in  the  days  of  the  ap>ostles  themselves,  the 
command  to  flee  was  temporary,  as  were  those 
also  relating  to  the  other  things  at  the  same  time 
enjoined,  that  fcommand]  cannot  continue  with 
us  which  ceased  with  our  teachers,  even  although 
it  had  not  been  issued  specially  for  them ;  or  if 
the  Lord  wished  it  to  continue,  the  apostles  did 
wrong  who  were  not  careful  to  keep  fleeing  to 
the  last. 

7.  Let  us  now  see  whether  also  the  rest  of  our 
Ix)rd's  ordinances  accord  with  a  lasting  command 
of  flight.  In  the  first  place,  indeed,  if  persecu- 
tion is  from  God,  what  are  we  to  think  of  our 
being  ordered  to  take  ourselves  out  of  its  way, 
by  the  very  party  who  brings  it  on  us?  For  if 
He  wanted  it  to  be  evaded.  He  had  better  not 
have  sent  it,  that  there  might  not  be  the  appear- 


*  Acbi  xtti.  46. 

*  Ps.  xix.  4. 

)  Acts  xxi.  13. 


ance  of  His  will  being  thwarted  by 
For  He  wished  us  either  to  suffer  pi 
to  flee  from  it.  If  to  flee,  how  to 
to  suffer,  how  to  flee?  In  fact,  w 
consistency  in  the  decrees  of  On 
mands  to  flee,  and  yet  urges  to  sui 
the  very  opposite  !  "  Him  who  wiU 
/  also  will  confess  before  My  Fatti 
will  he  confess,  fleeing?  How  flee 
''Of  him  who  shall  be  ashamed 
I  also  be  ashamed  before  My  I 
I  avoid  suffering,  I  am  ashamed 
"Happy  they  who  sufler  persecu 
name's  sake."  *  Unhappy,  therefoi 
by  running  away,  will  not  suffer  aco 
divine  command.  "He  who  shal 
the  end  shall  be  saved."  ^  How  thi 
bid  me  flee,  do  you  wish  me  to  ei 
end  ?  If  views  so  opposed  to  each 
comport  with  the  divine  dignity, 
prove  that  the  command  to  flee  hac 
it  was  given,  a  reason  of  its  own,  wl 
pointed  out.  But  it  is  said,  the  Lo 
for  the  weakness  of  some  of  His  p 
theless,  in  His  kindness,  suggest 
haven  of  flight  to  them.  For  He  ^ 
even  without  flight  —  a  protection 
unworthy,  and  servile  —  to  preserve 
tion  such  as  He  knew  to  be  weak  I 
fact  He  does  not  cherish,  but  eve 
weak,  teaching  first,  not  that  we  an 
our  persecutors,  but  rather  that  w< 
fear  them.  "  Fear  not  them  who  ar 
the  body,  but  are  unable  to  do  ougl 
soul ;  but  fear  Him  who  can  destro 
and  soul  in  hell."^  And  then  wl 
allot  to  the  fearful  ?  "  He  who  will 
more  than  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  ] 
who  takes  not  up  his  cross  and  folic 
not  be  My  disciple."  ^  Last  of  all, 
lation.  He  does  not  propose  flight  t 
ful,"  *°  but  a  miserable  portion  amor 
the  outcast,  in  the  lake  of  brimstc 
which  is  the  second  death. 

8.  He  sometimes  also  fled  from  vi 
self,  but  for  the  same  reason  as  had 
command  the  apostles  to  do  so : 
wanted  to  fulfil  His  ministry  of  te 
when  it  was  finished,  I  do  not  S2 
firm,  but  He  had  no  desire  even  to 
Father  the  aid  of  hosts  of  angels : 
too,  with  Peter's  sword.     He  likew 
edged,  it  is  true,  that  His  "  soul  v 
even  unto  death,"  "  and  the  flesh  we 


♦  Matt.  X.  32,  33. 

5  Mark  viii.  38:  Luke  iz.  96. 

*  Matt.  V.  XI. 
7  Matt.  X.  22. 
"  Matt.  X.  28. 

9  Matt.  X.  37,  38. 
»o  Rev.  xxi.  8. 
>*  Matt«  xxn.  3ft. 
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that  he  should  be  bought  off.  For  as  Christ  laid 
down  His  life  for  us,  so,  too,  we  should  do  for 
Him ;  and  not  only  for  the  Lord  Himself,  nay, 
but  likewise  for  our  brethren  on  His  account. 
This,  too,  is  the  teaching  of  John  when  he  de- 
clares, not  that  we  should  pay  for  our  brethren, 
but  rather  that  we  should  die  for  them.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  thing  not  to  be 
done  by  you  is  to  buy  offz.  Christian,  or  to  buy 
one.  And  so  the  will  of  God  accords  with  this. 
Look  at  the  condition  —  certainly  of  God's  or- 
daining, in  whose  hand  the  king's  heart  is  —  of 
kingdoms  and  empires.  For  increasing  the 
treasury  there  are  daily  provided  so  many  appli- 
ances —  registerings  of  property,  taxes  in  kind, 
benevolences,  taxes  in  money ;  but  never  up  to 
this  time  has  ought  of  the  kind  been  provided 
by  bringing  Christians  under  some  purchase- 
money  for  the  person  and  the  sect,  although 
enormous  gains  could  be  reaped  from  numbers 
too  great  for  any  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
Bought  with  blood,  paid  for  with  blood,  we  owe 
no  money  for  our  head,  because  Christ  is  our 
Head.  It  is  not  fit  that  Christ  should  cost  us 
money.  How  could  martyrdoms,  too,  take  place 
to  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  if  by  tribute  we  should 
pay  for  the  Hberty  of  our  sect?  And  so  he 
who  stipulates  to  have  it  at  a  price,  opposes  the 
divine  appointment.  Since,  therefore,  Caesar  has 
imposed  nothing  on  us  after  this  fashion  of  a 
tributary  sect  —  in  fact,  such  an  imposition  never 
can  be  made,  —  with  Antichrist  now  close  at 
hand,  and  gaping  for  the  blood,  not  for  the 
money  of  Christians  —  how  can  it  be  pointed 
out  to  me  that  there  is  the  command,  "  Render 
to  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's?"*  A 
soldier,  be  he  an  informer  or  an  enemy,  extorts 
money  from  me  by  threats,  exacting  nothing  on 
Caesar's  behalf;  nay,  doing  the  very  opposite, 
when  for  a  bribe  he  lets  me  go  —  Christian  as  I 
am,  and  by  the  laws  of  man  a  criminal.  Of 
another  sort  is  the  denarius  which  I  owe  to 
Caesar,  a  thing  belonging  to  him,  about  which 
the  question  then  was  started,  it  being  a  tribute 
coin  due  indeed  by  those  subject  to  tribute,  not 
by  children.  Or  how  shall  I  render  to  God  the 
things  which  are  God's,  —  certainly,  therefore, 
His  own  likeness  and  money  inscribed  with  His 
name,  that  is,  a  Christian  man?  But  what  do 
I  owe  God,  as  I  do  Caesar  the  denarius,  but 
the  blood  which  His  own  Son  shed  for  me? 
Now  if  I  owe  God,  indeed,  a  human  being 
and  my  own  blood ;  but  I  am  now  in  this 
juncture,  that  a  demand  is  made  upon  me  for 
the  payment  of  that  debt,  I  am  undoubtedly 
guilty  of  cheating  God  if  I  do  my  best  to  with- 
hold payment.  I  have  well  kept  the  command- 
ment, if,  rendering  to  Caesar  the  things  which 


'  Matt.  xxii.  ai. 


are  Caesar's,  I  refuse  to  God  the  things  which  are 
God's! 

13.  But  also  to  every  one  who  asks  me  I  will 
give  on  the  plea  of  charity,  not  under  any  intiim> 
dation.    Who  asks  ? '  He  says.    But  he  who  uses 
intimidation  does  not  ask.     One  who  threatens 
if  he  does  not  receive,  does  not  crave,  but  com- 
pels.    It  is  not  alms  he  looks  for,  who  comes  not 
to  be  pitied,  but  to  be  feared.     I  will  give,  there- 
fore, because  I  pity,  not  because  I  fear,  iidien  the 
recipient  honours  God  and  returns  me  his  bless- 
ing ;  not  when  rather  he  both  believes  that  he 
has  conferred  a  favour  on  me,  and,  beholding  his 
plunder,  says,  "  Guilt  money."     Shall  I  be  angiy 
even  with  an  enemy?    But  enmities  have  also 
other  grounds.    Yet  withal  he  did  not  say  a  be- 
trayer, or  persecutor,  or  one  seeking  to  terrify 
you  by  his  threats.     For  how  much  more  shall  I 
heap  coals  upon  the  head  of  a  man  of  this  sort, 
if  I  do  not  redeem  myself  by  money?    "  In  like 
manner,"  says  Jesus,  ''to  him  who  has  taken 
away  your  coat,  grant  even  your  cloak  also." 
But  that  refers  to  him  who  has  sought  to  take 
away  my  property,  not  my  faith.     The  cloak, 
too,  I  will  grant,  if  I  am  not  threatened  with  be- 
trayal.    If  he  threatens,  I  will  demand  even  my 
coat  back  again.     Even  now,  the  declarations  of 
the  Lord  have  reasons  and  laws  of  their  own. 
They  are  not  of  unlimited  or  universal  applica- 
tion.    And  so  He  commands  us  to  give  to  eveiy 
one  who  asks,  yet  He  Himself  does  not  give  to 
those  who  ask  a  sign.     Otherwise,  if  you  think 
that  we  should  give  indiscriminately  to  all  who 
ask,  that  seems  to  me  to  mean  that  you  would 
give,  I  say  not  wine  to  him  who  has  a  fever,  but 
even  poison  or  a  sword    to  him  who  longs  for 
death.    But  how  we  are  to  understand, "  Make  to 
yourselves  friends  of  mammon,"  ^  let  the  previous 
parable  teach  you.     The  saying  was  addressed 
to  the  Jewish  people  ;  inasmuch  as,  having  man- 
aged ill  the  business  of  the  Lord  which  haid  been 
entrusted  to  them,  they  ought  to  have  provided 
for  themselves  out  of  the   men   of  mammon, 
which  we  then  were,  friends  rather  than  enemies, 
and  to  have  delivered  us  from  the  dues  of  sins 
which  kept  us  from  God,  if  they  bestowed  the 
blessing  upon  us,  for  the  reason  given  by  the 
Lord,  that  when  grace  began  to  depart  froo 
them,  they,  betaking   themselves   to   our  ^th^ 
might  be  admitted  into  everiasting  habitations* 
Hold  now  any  other  explanation  of  this  parable 
and  saying  you  like,  if  only  you  clearly  see  tha.-* 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  our  opposers,  should  w^^ 
make  them  friends  with  mammon,  then  receivin  £ 
us  into  everiasting  abodes.     But  of  what  will  nc^ 
cowardice  convince  men?    As  if  Scripture  hot — 
allowed  them  to  flee,  and  commanded  them  W^ 


"  Matt.  V.  4«. 
^  Luke  xtL  9. 
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buy  off !    Finally,  it  is  not  enough  if  one  or  an- 
other is  so  rescued.    Whole  Churches  have  im- 
posed tribute  en  masse  on  themselves.     I  know 
not  whether  it  is  matter  for  grief  or  shame  when, 
among  hucksters,  and  pickpockets,  and  bath- 
thieves,  and  gamesters,  and  pimps,  Christians  too 
are  included  as  taxpayers  in  the  lists  of  free  sol- 
diers and  spies.    Did  the  aix>stles,  with  so  much 
foresight,  make  the  office  of  overseer  of  this 
type,  that  the  occupants  might  be  able  to  enjoy 
their  rule  free  from  anxiety,  under  colour  of  pro- 
viding (a  like  freedom  for  their  flocks)  ?    For 
such  a  peace,  forsooth,  Christ,  returning  to  His 
Father,  commanded  to  be  bought  from  the  sol- 
diers by  gifts  like  those  you  have  in  the  Saturnalia  1 
14.  But  how  shall  we  assemble  together?  say 
you  ;  how  shall  we  observe  the  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  ?    To  be  sure,  just  as  the  apostles  also  did, 
who  were  protected  by  faith,  not  by  money; 
which  faith,  if  it  can  remove  a  mountain,  can 
much  more  remove  a  soldier.    Be  your  safe- 
guard wisdom,  not  a  bribe.     For  you  will  not 
have  at  once  complete  security  from  the  people 
also,  should  you  buy  off  the  interference  of  the 
soldiers.    Therefore  all  you  need  for  your  pro- 
tection is  to  have  both  faith  and  wisdom  :  if  you 
do  not  make  use  of  these,  you  may  lose  even  the 
deliverance  which  you  have  purchased  for  your- 
self; while,  if  you  do  employ  them,  you  can  have 
no  need  of  any  ransoming.    Lastly,  if  you  can- 


T 


not  assemble  by  day,  you  have  the  night,  the 
light  of  Christ  luminous  against  its  darkness. 
You  cannot  run  about  among  them  one  after 
another.  Be  content  with  a  church  of  threes,  li 
is  better  that  you  sometimes  should  not  see  your 
crowds,  than  subject  yourselves  (to  a  tribute 
bondage).  Keep  pure  for  Christ  His  betrothed 
virgin;  let  no  one  make  gain  of  her.  These 
things,  my  brother,  seem  to  you  perhaps  harsh 
and  not  to  be  endured ;  but  recall  that  God  has 
said,  "  He  who  receives  it,  let  him  receive  it,"  * 
that  is,  let  him  who  does  not  receive  it  go  his 
way.  He  who  fears  to  suffer,  cannot  belong  to 
Him  who  suffered.  But  the  man  who  does  not 
fear  to  suffer,  he  will  be  perfect  in  love  —  in  the 
love,  it  is  meant,  of  God;  "for  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear,"  *  "  And  therefore  many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen."  ^  It  is  not  asked  who 
is  ready  to  follow  the  broad  way,  but  who  the 
narrow.  And  therefore  the  Comforter  is  requi- 
site, who  guides  into  all  truth,  and  animates  to 
all  endurance.  And  they  who  have  received 
Him  will  neither  stoop  to  flee  from  p>ersecution 
nor  to  buy  it  off,  for  they  have  the  Lord  Himself, 
One  who  will  stand  by  us  to  aid  us  in  suffering, 
as  well  as  to  be  our  mouth  when  we  are  put  to 
the  question. 


>  Matt.  six.  x«. 
'  X  lohn  vr.  18. 
'  Miut.  xxiL  X4. 


ELUCIDATIONS. 


I. 

(Persecutions  threaten,  p.  116.) 

We  have  reserved  this  heroic  tract  to  close  our  series  of  the  ascetic  essays  of  our  author 
*>^c:ause  it  places  even  his  sophistical  enthusiasm  in  a  light  which  shows  much  to  admire.  Strange 
^^^^X  this  defiant  hero  should  have  died  (as  we  may  infer)  in  his  bed,  and  in  extreme  old  age. 
^^cat  man,  how  much,  alike  for  weal  and  woe,  the  ages  have  been  taught  by  thee  ! 

This  is  the  place  for  a  tabular  view  of  the  ten  persecutions  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church.    They 

commonly  enumerated  as  follows  : » — 

I.    Under  Nero a.d.    64. 

IL     Under  Trajan a.d.    95. 

HI.     Under  Trajan a.d.  107. 

IV.    Under  Hadrian  (a.d.  118  and)       aj).  134. 

V.    Under  Aurelius  (a.d.  177)  and  Severus a.d.  202. 

VI.     Under  Maximin a.d.  235. 

VII.     Under  Decius a.d.  250. 

VIII.    Under  Valerian a.d.  254. 

IX.    Under  Aurelian a.d.  270. 

X.    Under  Diocletian  (a.d.  284  and) a.d.  303. 

*  See  wImu  Gibbon  can  tay  to  tminimut  the  matter  (in  caqp.  zri.  4,  voL  ii.  p.  45,  New  York). 
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Periods  of  Comparative  Rest 

I.  Under  Antoninus  Pius iU>.  151. 

II.  Under  Commodus A.D.  185. 

III.  Under  Alexander  Severus a.d.  223. 

IV.  Under  Philip A.D.  248. 

V.  Under  Diocletian a.d.  284  till  aj>.  303. 

In  thus  chastising  and  sifting  his  Church  in  the  years  of  her  gradual  growth  "  from  the  smaU- 
est  of  all  seeds/'  we  see  illustrations  of  the  Lord's  Episdes  to  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Who  can  doubt  that  Tertullian's  writings  prepared  the  North-African  Church  for  the 
Decian  furnace,  and  all  believers  for  the  "seven  times  hotter"  fires  of  Diocletian? 

(To  the  fearful,  p.  120.) 

In  the  Patientia '  Tertullian  reflects  the  views  of  Catholics,  and  seems  to  allow  those  "  perse- 
cuted in  one  city  to  flee  to  another."  So  also  in  the  Ad  Uxorem^  as  instanced  by  Kaye.^  In 
the  Fuga  we  have  the  enthusiast,  but  not  as  Gibbon  will  have  it,^  the  most  wild  and  fanatical  of 
declaimers.  On  the  whole  subject  we  again  refer  our  readers  to  the  solid  and  sober  comments 
of  Kaye  on  the  martyrdoms  and  persecutions  of  the  early  faithful,  and  on  the  patristic  views  of 
the  same. 

II. 

(Enormous  gains  from  numbers,  p.  124.) 

Christians  were  now  counted  by  millions.  The  following  tabular  view  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  the  world  from  the  beginning  has  been  attributed  to  Sharon  Turner.  I  do  not  find  H 
in  any  of  his  works  with  which  I  am  familiar.  The  nineteenth  century  is  certainly  credited  too 
low,  according  to  the  modem  computists ;  but  I  insert  it  merely  for  the  centuries  we  are  now 
considering. 

GROWTH   OF  THE  CHURCH   IN  NUMBERS. 

First           century 500,000 

Second  '' 2,000,000 

Third  " 5,000,000 

Fourth  " 10,000,000 

Fifth  '' 15,000,000 

Sixth  " 20,000,000 

Seventh  '' 24,000,000 

Eighth  '' 30,000,000 

Ninth  '^ 40,000,000 

Tenth  " 50,000,000 

Eleventh  '^ 70,000,000 

Twelfth  " 80,000,000 

Thirteenth  " 75,000,000 

Fourteenth  '' 80,000,000 

Fifteenth  " 100,000,000 

Sixteenth  " 125,000,000 

Seventeenth  '' 155,000,000 

Eighteenth  '' 200,000,000 

Nineteenth  *' 400,000,000 

*  Cap.  niL  *  1.  cap.  iiL  '  PP>  46,  S3&  «  la  his  dtfgiaoeful  chap.  svi. 


As,  underneath,  her  spinal  length  of  keel. 
Staggered  by  shock  on  shock,  all  palpitates ; 
And,  from  on  high,  her  labouring  mass  of 

ysurd 
Creaks  shuddering ;  and  the  tree-like  mast 

itself 
^5  Bends  to  the  gale,  misdoubting  to  be  riven. 
Meantime  the  rising '  clamour  of  the  crew 
Tries  every  chance   for  barque's  and  dear 

life's  sake : 
To  pass  from  hand  to  hand '  the  tardy  coils 
To  tighten  the  girth's  noose :  straitly  to  bind 
70  The  tiller's  struggles;  or,  with  breast  op- 
posed, 
T'  impel  reluctant  curves.     Part,  turn  by 

turn, 
With  foremost  haste  outbale  the  reeking  well 
Of  inward  sea.    The  wares  and  cargo  all 
They  then  cast  headlong,  and  with  losses 

seek 
75  Their  perils  to  subdue.    At  every  crash 
Of  the  wild  deep  rise  piteous  cries ;  and  out 
They  stretch  their  hands  to  majesties  of  gods. 
Which  gods  are  none ;  whom  might  of  sea 

and  sky 
Fears  not,  nor  yet  the  less  from  off  their 

poops 
*o  With  angry  eddy  sweeping  sinks  them  down. 
Unconscious  of  all  this,  the  guilty  one 
'Neath  the  poop's  hollow  arch  was  making 

sleep 
Re-echo  stertorous  with  nostril  wide 
Inflated  :  whom,  so  soon  as  he  who  guides 
85  The  functions  of  the  wave-dividing  prow 
Saw  him  sleep-bound  in  placid  peace,  and 

proud 
In  his  repose,  he,  standing  o'er  him,  shook. 
And  said,  "Why  sing'st,  with  vocal  nostril, 

dreams, 
In  such  a  crisis  ?     In  so  wild  a  whirl, 
90  Why  keep'st  thou  only  harbour?     Lo  !  the 

wave 
Whelms  us,  and  our  one  hope  is  in  the  gods. 
Thou  also,  whosoever  is  thy  god. 
Make  vows,  and,  pouring  prayers  on  bended 

knee. 
Win  o'er  thy  country's  Sovran  ! " 

Then  they  vote 
95  To  learn  by  lot  who  is  the  culprit,  who 
The  cause  of  storm  ;  nor  does  the  lot  belie 
Jonah  :  whom  then  they  ask,  and  ask  again, 
"Who?  whence?  who  in  the  world?  from 
*  '•^vxie, 


What  pvx.^ 
himself 

100  A  servant,  and  an  over-timid  one. 

Of  God,  who  raised  aloft  the  sky,  who  based. 
The  earth,  who  corporally  fused  the  wfade : 
A  renegade  from  Him  he  owns  himsd^ 
And  tells  the  reason.    Rigid  turned  they  alL 

"5  With    dread.     "What  grudge,  then,  ow'itr- 
thou  us  /    What  now 
Will  follow?    By  what  deed  shall  we  appease 
The  main? "    For  more  and  far  more  swell- 


»hich 


mggrew 
The  savage  surges.    Then  the  seer  begins 
Words  prompted  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord : 
no  <<  Lo  !  I  your  tempest  am ;  I  am  the  sum 
Ofthe  world's  ^madness:  'tis  in  me/' he 
"  That  the  sea  rises,  and  the  upper  air 
Down  rushes ;  land  in  me  is  far,  death  near, 
And  hope  in  God  is  none  !    Come, 

hurt 
"5  Your  cause  of  bane :  lighten  your  ship, 

cast 
This  single  mighty  burden  to  the  main, 
A  willing  prey  ! "     But  they  —  all  vainly ! 

strive 
Homeward  to  turn  their  course;   for 

refused 
To  suffer  turning,  and  the  yard's  stiff  pme 
120  Willed  not  to  change.    At  last  unto  the 
They  cry :  "  For  one  soul's  sake  give  us 

o'er 
Unto  death's  maw,  nor  let  us  be  besprent 
With   righteous  blood,  if  thus  Thuie  owr 

right  hand 
Leadeth."    And  from  the  eddy's  depth 

whale 
"5  Outrising  on  the  spot,  scaly  with  sbells,^ 
Unravelling  his  body's  train,  'gan  uige 
More  near  the  waves,  shocking  the  gleamin 

brine. 
Seizing  —  at   God's  command  —  the 

which,  rolled 
From  the  poop's  summit  prone,  with  sli 

jaws 
130  He  sucked  ;  and  into  his  long  belly  sped 

The  living  feast;  and  swallowed,  with  Urn^^ 

man. 
The  rage  of  sky  and  main.    The  bUlowy 

waste 
Grows  level,  and  the  ether's  gloom  dissolves ; 
The  waves  on  this  side,  and  the  blasts  on  that, 

s  Tunc  Domini  vates  ingetta  Spiritus  tnfit.  Of  oourae  it  b  a 
sross  oflence  aigainst  quantity  to  malce  a  genitive  in  **  ua**  abort,  at 
tne  rendering  in  the  text  does.  But  a  writer  who  makes  the  6rtt  qrU»- 
ble  in  **  clamor  "  and  the  last  syllable  of  gerunds  in  d*  aliort,  woidd 
scarcely  be  likely  to  hesitate  about  uking  similar  liberdea  widk  s 
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135  Are  to  their  friendly  mood  restored ;  and, 
where 
The  placid  keel  marks  out  a  path  secure, 
White  traces  in  the  emerald  furrow  bloom. 
The  sailor  then  does  to  the  reverend  Lord 
Of  death  make  grateful  offering  of  his  fear ; ' 
'40  Then  enters  friendly  ports. 

Jonah  the  seer 
The  while  is  voyaging,  in  other  craft 
Embarked,  and  deaving  'neath  the  lowest 
waves 

>  Ibis  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  Oehler's  "  NauU  at  turn  Domino 
kli Tenerando  ttmorem  Sacrificat  grates "  — " grates"  being  in  appo- 
-^•^^  with  "  tunorem."    But  Migne  reads:  '^Nautae  turn  Domino 


beci  Tcnenmdo  timorem  Sacrificant  grates: "  — 

**  The  sailors  then  do  to  the  reverend  Lord 
Gladly  make  grateful  sacrifice  of  fear:  * 

and  I  do  not  see  that  Oehler's  reading  is  much  better. 


A  wave :  his  sails  the  intestines  of  the  fish, 

Inspired  with  breath  ferine ;  himself,  shut  in 
M5  By  waters,  yet  untouched ;  in  the  sea's  heart, 

And  yet  beyond  its  reach ;  'mid  wrecks  of 
fleets 

Half-eaten,  and  men's  carcasses  dissolved 

In  putrid  disintegrity :  in  life 

Learning  the  process  of  his  death ;  but  still  — 
»5o  To  be  a  sign  hereafter  of  the  Lord*  — 

A  witness  was  he  (in  his  very  self),' 

Not  of  destruction,  but  of  death's  repulse. 

*  Comp.  Matt.  xit.  38~|i ;  Luke  xi.  39,  30. 

3  These  words  are  not  m  the  original,  but  are  inserted  (I  confess) 
to  fill  up  the  line,^  and  avoid  endmg  with  an  incomplete  verse.  Ii, 
however,  any  one  is  curious  enough  to  compare  the  translation,  with 
all  its  defects,  with  the  Latin,  he  may  be  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
how  very  little  alteration  or  adaptation  is  necessary  in  turning  verse 
into  verse. 


2.    A   STRAIN   OF  SODOM. 


(AUTHOR  UNCERTAIN.) 


Already  had  Almighty  God  wiped  off 

By  vengeful  flood  (with  waters  all  conjoined 

Which  heaven  discharged  on  earth  and  the 

sea's  plain ' 
Outspued)  the  times  of  the  primeval  age  : 
Had  pledged  Himself,  while  nether  air  should 

bring 
The  winters  in  their  course,  ne'er  to  decree, 
By  liquid  ruin,  retribution's  due ; 
And  had  assigned,  to  curb  the  rains,  the  bow 
Of  many  hues,  seahng  the  clouds  with  band 
Of  purple  and  of  green.  Iris  its  name. 
The  rain- clouds*  proper  baldric* 

But  alike 
With  mankind's  second  race  impiety 
Revives,  and  a  new  age  of  ill  once  more 
Shoots  forth ;  allotted  now  no  more  to  showers 
'5  For  ruin,  but  to  fires :  thus  did  the  land 
Of  Sodom  earn  to  be  by  glowing  dews 
Upbumt,  and  typically  thus  portend 
The  future  end.^    There  wild  voluptuousness 
(Modesty's  foe)  stood  in  the  room  of  law ; 
*>  Which  prescient  guest  would  shun,  and  sooner 

choose 
At  Scythian  or  Busirian  altar's  foot 
'Mid  sacred  rites  to  die,  and,  slaughtered,  pour 
His  blood  to  Bebryx,  or  to  satiate 
Libyan  palaestras,  or  assume  new  forms 
<5  By  virtue  of  Circaean  cups,  than  lose 
His  outraged  sex  in  Sodom. 

s  Maris  aequor. 

*  See  Gen.  ix.  n^  n,  x.  S-i/. 

^  Cooip.  a  Pet.  m.  5-14. 


At  heaven's  gate 
There  knocked  for  vengeance  marriages  com- 

mixt 
With  equal  incest  common  'mong  a  race 
By  nature  rebels  'gainst  themselves;^  and 
hurts 
30  Done  to  man's  name  and  person  equally. 
But  God,  forewatching  all  things,  at  fix'd  time 
Doth  judge  the  unjust ;  with  patience  tarrying 
The  hour  when  crime's  ripe  age  —  not  any 

force 
Of  wrath   impetuous  —  shall  have  circum- 
scribed 
35  The  space  for  waiting.* 

Now  at  length  the  day 
Of  vengeance  was  at  hand.     Sent  from  the 

host 
Angelical,  two,  youths  in  form,  who  both 
Were  ministering  spirits,*  carrying 
The  Lord's  divine  commissions,  come  beneath 
40  The  walls  of  Sodom.    There  was  dwelling  Lot, 
A  transplantation  from  a  pious  stock ; 

4  The  expression, "  sinners  aeainst  their  own  souls,**  in  Num.  xvi. 
^8 — where,  however,  the  LXX.  nave  a  very^  diflerent  version  —  may 
be  compared  with  this:  as  likewise  Prov.  viii  36. 

5  whether  the  above  be  the  sense  of  this  most  obscure  triplet  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine.  It  \»  at  least  (I  hope)  inUUigiblt 
sense.  But  that  the  reader  may  jud|;e  for  himself  whether  he  can 
offer  any  better,  I  subjoin  the  lines,  which  form  a  sentence  alone,  and 
therefore  can  be  judged  of  without  their  context:  — 

"  Tempore  sed  certo  Deiu  omnia  prospectulatus, 
Judicat  injtutos,  patiens  ubi  criminis  aetas 
Cessandi  spadum  vis  nulla  coegerit  irx." 

^  Comp.  Heb.  i.  ia.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  inform  the  leader 
ooce  for  all  that  prosody  as  well  as  syntax  is  repeatedly  set  at  defiance 
in  tboe  metrical  frazmenu:  and  henoe,  of  cooise,  anae  tome  of  the 
chiaf  diflBculties  in  £aUng  with  them. 
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Lot  feared  to  creep  the  heights  with  tardy  step, 
Lest  the  celestial  wrath-fires  should  o'ertake 
And  whelm  him  :  therefore  he  essays  to  crave 
Some  other  ports ;  a  city  small,  to  wit, 
Which  opposite  he  had  espied.     "  Hereto," 
He  said,  "  I  speed  my  flight :  scarce  with  its 

walls 
Tis  visible ;  nor  is  it  far,  nor  great." 
They,  favouring  his  prayer,  safety  assured 
To  him  and  to  the  city ;  whence  the  spot 
Is  known  in  speech  barbaric  by  the  name 
Segor.*     Lot  enters  Segor  while  the  sun 
Is  rising,'  the  last  sun,  which  glowing  bears 
To  Sodom  conflagration ;  for  his  rays 
He  had  armed  all  with  Are :  beneath  him 

spreads 
An  emulous  gloom,  which  seeks  to  intercept 
The  light ;  and  clouds  combine  to  interweave 
Their  smoky  globes  with  the  confused  sky : 
Down  pours  a  novel  shower :  the  ether  seethes 
^ith  sulphur  mixt  with  blazing  flames :  ^  the 

air 
Crackles  with  liquid    heats    exust      From 

hence 
The  &ble  has  an  echo  of  the  truth 
Amid  its  false,  that  the  sun's  progeny 
Would  drive  his  father's  team ;  but  nought 

availed 
"5®  The  giddy  boy  to  curb  the  haughty  steeds 
Of  fue :  so  blazed  our  orb :  then  lightning 

reft 
The  lawless  charioteer,  and  bitter  plaint 
Transformed  his  sisters.     Let  Eridanus 
See  to  it,  if  one  poplar  on  his  banks 
55   Whitens,  or  any  bird  dons  plumage  there 
Whose  note  old  age  makes  mellow !  ^ 

Here  they  mourn 
O'er  miracles  of  metamorphosis 
Of  other  sort.     For,  partner  of  Lot's  flight. 
His  wife  (ah  me,  for  woman  !  even  then  * 
"^   Intolerant  of  law  I)  alone  turned  back 
At  the  unearthly  murmurs  of  the  sky) 
Her  daring  eyes,  but  bootlessly :  not  doomed 
To  utter  what  she  saw  !  and  then  and  there 
Changed  into  brittle  salt,  herself  her  tomb 
*^  She  stood,  herself  an  image  of  herself, 
Keeping  an  incorporeal  form  :  and  still 

I  %n^  in  the  LXX.,  *'  Zoar  "  in  Eng.  ver. 
>  "  Stmnl  exoHtur  sol."    But  both  the  LXX.  and  the  Eng.  ver. 
■jr  dK  sun  wi«x  risen  when  Lot  entered  the  city. 

*  So  Ochler  and  Migne.    But  perhaps  we  may  alter  the  pointing 
4|Jtady,  and  read:  — 

"  Down  Dours  a  novel  shower,  sulphur  mixt 
With  Dlaang  flamei:  the  etner  seethes:  the  air 
Crackles  witti  liquid  heau  exust." 

*  The  story  of  PhaKthon  and  his  (ate  is  told  in  Ov.,  Met.j  ii.  t-399, 
which  may  be  comnared  with  the  present  piece.  His  two  suters  were 
liaadbnDed  into  wnite  poplars,  according  to  some;  alders,  according 
toothers.  See  Virg^  Mn..  x.  190  sqq.,^r.,  vi.  6a  sqq.  His  hall- 
brothef  (Cycnus  or  Cygnus)  was  turned  into  a  swan:  and  the  scene 
of  Aeae  tranaibrniations  is  laid  by  Ovid  on  the  banks  of  the  Eridanus 
(the  Po).    Bm  the  fiid>le  is  variously  told;  and  it  has  beeii  suggested 

am  die  groondworii  of  it  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  still-standing 

of  dte  son  recorded  in  Joihua. 

s  i.c,  is  the  had  been  before  in  the  case  of  Etc.    See  Gen.  iiL  i 


In  her  unsheltered  station  'neath  the  heaven 
Dures  she,  by  rains  unmelted,  by  decay 
And  winds  unwasted ;  nay,  if  some  strange 
hand 
170  Deface  her  form,  forthwith  from  her  own 
store 
Her  wounds  she  doth  repair.     Still  is  she 

said 
To  live,  and,  'mid  her  corporal  change,  dis- 
charge 
With  wonted  blood  her  sex's  monthly  dues. 

Gone  are  the  men  of  Sodom ;  gone  the  glare 
175  Of  their  imhallowed  ramparts ;  all  the  house 

Inhospitable,  with  its  lords,  is  gone : 

The  champaign  is  one  pyre;  here  embers 
rough 

And  black,  here  ash-heaps  with  hoar  mould, 
mark  out 

The  conflagration's  course :  evanishM 
«8o  Is  all  that  old  fertility  ^  which  Lot, 

Seeing  outspread  before  him,  .  ;  . 

No  ploughman  spends  his  fruitless  toil  on 

glebes 
Pitchy  with  soot :  or  if  some  acres  there. 
But  half  consumed,  still  strive  to  emulate 
1^5  Autumn's  glad  wealth,  pears,  peaches,  and 
all  fruits 
Promise  themselves  full  easely '  to  the  eye 
In  fairest  bloom,  until  the  plucker's  hand 
Is  on  them :    then  forthwith  the    seeming 

fruit 
Crumbles  to  dust  'neath  the  bewraying  touch, 
"90  And  turns  to  embers  vain. 

Thus,  therefore  (sky 
And  earth  entombed  alike),  not  e'en  the  sea 
Lives  there  :  the  quiet  of  that  quiet  sea 
Is  death  !  **  —  a  sea  which  no  wave  animates 
Through  its  anhealant  volumes;  which  be- 
neath 

*  I  have  hasarded  the  bold  conjecture  —  which  I  see  others  (Pa* 
melius  at  all  events)  had  hasarded  before  me—  that  "  feritas  "  is  used 
by  our  author  as  ^  "  fertilitas."  The  word,  of  course,  is  very  incor- 
rectly formed  etymo*ogically ;  but  etymofogy  is  not  our  author^i  /orU 
apparendy.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  there  is  seemingly  a  gap  at  this 
pomt,  or  else  some  enormous  mistake,  in  the  mss.  An  attempt  has 
oeen  made  (see  Migne)  to  correct  it,  but  not  a  very  satisfoctory  one. 
For  the  common  reading,  which  gives  two  lines, 

"  Occidit  ilia  prior  feritas,  quam  prospiciens  Loth 
Nullus  arat  tnistra  piceas  fiiligine  glebas,** 

which  are  evidendy  entirely  unconnected  with  one  another,  it  b  pro- 
posed to  read, 

*'  Occidit  ilia  prior  feritas,  quam  prospidens  Loth, 
DestruisMt  Hi  ftrtur  commtrcia  frmiri*, 
Nullus  arat,    etc 

This  use  of  "  (ratris "  in  a  wide  sense  may  be  justified  from  CSen. 
xiii.  8  (to  which  passage,  mth  iu  immediate  context,  there  seems  lo 
be  a  reference,  whether  we  adopt  the  proposed  correction  or  no),  and 
similar  passages  in  Holy  WriL  But  the  transition  is  still  abrupt  to 
the  "  nullus  arat,"  etc. ;  and  I  prefer  to  leave  the  passage  as  tt  is, 
without  attempting  to  supply  the  hiatus. 

7  This  use  of ^' easely  "  as  a  dissylUble  is  justifiable  fiom  Spen- 
ser. 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  sense,  but  the  Latin  is  somewhat  strange: 
"  mors  est  maris  ilia  quieti,"  i.e.,  ilia  (quiea)  mavis  quieti  mors  est. 
The  openinc  Knes  of  ''Jonah  "  (above)  should  be  oonparad  with  th» 
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■95  Its  native  Auster  sighs  not  anywhere ; 

Which  cannot  from   its  depths  one  scaly 

race, 
Or  with  smooth  skin  or  cork-like  fence  en- 
cased, 
Produce,  or  curled  shell  in  single  valve 
Or  double  fold  enclosed.    Bitumen  there 
•«>  (The  sooty  reek  of  sea  exust)  alone, 

With  its  own  crop,  a  spurious  harvest  yields ; 
Which  'neath  the  stagnant  surface  vivid  heat 
From  seething  mass  of  sulphur  and  of  brine 
Maturing  tempers,  making  earth  cohere 
^5  Into  a  pitch  marine.'     At  season  due 
The  heated  water's  fatty  ooze  is  borne 
Up  to  the  surface ;  and  with  foamy  flakes 
Over  the  level  top  a  tawny  skin 
Is  woven.    They  whose  function  is  to  catch 
«o  That  ware  put  to,  tilting  their  smooth  skiu 
down 
With  balance  of  their  sides,  to  teach  the 

film, 
Once  o'er  the  gunnel,  to  float  in :  for,  lo  I 
Raising  itself  spontaneous,  it  will  swim 
Up  to  the  edge  of  the  unmoving  craft ; 

I  Inque  pkem  dat  teme  tueicie  «"■""«"», 


*'5  And  will,  when  pressed,*  for  guen!* 
ensure 
Immunity  from  the  defiling  touch 
Of  wefl  which  female  monthly  efiV 
Behold  another  portent  notable. 
Fruit  of  that  sea's  disaster :  all  ti  . 

"o  Therein  do  swim :  gone  is  its  n.i:. 
For  sinking  bodies :  if,  in  fine.  . 
A  torch's  lightsome  3  hull  (whi-r 
For  fire)  therein,  the  apex  of  > 
Will  act  as  sail ;  put  out  the  tl.; 

2*5  The  waters  will  the  light's  vcr^ 

Such  Sodom's  and  Gomorra 
For  ages  sealed  as  signs  b<-i 
Of  unjust  nations,  whose  o' 
God's  fear  have  quite  fo? 

teach 
»3o  To  reverence  heaven-sar- 

lift 
Their  gaze  unto  one  on 


•  •«  Plenum  **  (Oehler):  "preti 
priie,  namely,  that,"  etc. 
)  Ludferam.^ 

4  Oehler's  pninring  it  dure^rtlt 
J  "  De  gkIo  Juia  tuari: "  possil- 


3.    GENESIS. 


(AUTHOR  UNCERTAIN.) 


10 


In  the  beginning  did  the  Lord  create 

The  heaven  and  earth : '  for  formless  was  the 

land,> 
And  hidden  by  the  wave,  and  God  immense  3 
O'er  the  vast  watery  plains  was  hovering, 
While  chaos  and  black  darkness  shrouded  all : 
Which  darkness,  when  God  bade  be  from  the 

pole^ 
Disjoined,  He  speaks, "  Let  there  be  light ; " 

and  all 
In  the  clear  world  s  was  bright    Then,  when 

the  Lord 
The  first  day's  work  had  finished,  He  formed 
Heaven's  axis  white  with  nascent  clouds :  the 

deep 
Immense  receives  its  wandering*  ihoie%  and 

draws 


*  Teiiam. 
'TeUus. 

*  Immenaui.   See  noie  on  dm 
the  Cuning  of  the  Headwa'a  Godi." 

ACar^ne. 
>  Mmido. 

*  '*  Errantia; "  lo  callad, 
move  aa  1111118  paia  tbem,  or 
W  leaaoB  01  the  ooMOttt 
•I  the  tea,  and  becaoae  of  dm 


mud  In 


The  riven  m 
The  thizd  ( 

and  soon 
(Its  name 

'gins: 
>5  Togethei 
Theflov 
Endt-b' 
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Sappks  the  ice-cold  snakes  into  their  coils^ 
And  over  the  whole  fields  diffuses  herds 
Of  quadrupeds ;  and  mandate  gave  that  all 
Should  grow  with  multiplying  seed,  and  roam 
JO  And  feed  in  earth's  immensity. 

All  these 
When  power  divine  by  mere  command  ar- 
ranged. 
Observing  that  things  mundane  still  would 

lack 
A  ruler,  thus  It  ■  speaks :  "  With  utmost  care, 
Assimilated  to  our  own  aspect,' 
35  Make  We  a  man  to  reign  in  the  whole  orb." 
And  him,  although  He  with  a  single  word  ^ 
Could  have  compounded,  yet  Himself  did 

deign 
To  shape  him  with  His  sacred  own  right 

hand, 
Inspiring  his  dull  breast  from  breast  divine. 
40  Whom  when  He  saw  formed  in  a  likeness 
such 
As  is  His  own,  He  measures  how  he  broods 
Alone  on  gnawing  cares.    Straightway  his 

eyes 
With  sleep  irriguous  He  doth  perfuse ; 
That  from  his  left  rib  woman  softlier 
45  May  forai^d  be,  and  that  by  mixture  twin 
His  substance  may  add  firmness  to  her  limbs. 
To  her  the   name  of   "Life"  —  which  is 

called  "Eve"*  — 
Is  given :  wherefore  sons,  as  custom  is. 
Their  parents  leave,  and,  with  a  settled  home, 
5®  Cleave  to  their  wives. 

The  seventh  came,  when  God 
At  His  works'  end  did  rest,  decreeing  it 
Sacred  unto  the  coming  ages'  joys. 
S^ghtway  —  the  crowds  of  living  things 

deployed 
^fore  him  —  Adam's  cunning  skill  (the  gift 
^  the  good  Lord)  gives  severally  to  all 
*he name  which  still  is  permanent.    Himself, 
^d,  joined  with  him,  his  Eve,  God  deigns 

address 
*  Grow,  for  the  times  to  come,  with  manifold 
Increase,  that  with  your  seed  the  pole  and 
^      earth* 
^  filled;  and,  as  Mine  heirs,  the  varied 

fruits 
Pluck  ye,  which  groves  and  champaigns  ren- 
der you. 
Prom  their  rich  turf."    Thus  after  He  dis- 
coursed, 
In  gladsome  court  ^  a  paradise  is  strewn, 
And  looks  towidxis  the  rays  of  th'  early  sun.^ 


'  Le.,  "Power  Divine." 
*  So  Milton  and  Shakespeare. 
^  As  (tee  above,  1.  ^x)  He  had  all  other  things. 
^  Sec  Gen.  iiL  so,  with  the  LXX.,  and  the  marg.  in  the  Eng.  ver 
iTcnae. 

*  The  "fl^ndsomeoooit**  —  "beta  aula"  —  seems  to  mean  Eden, 
r  which  die  garden  is  said  to  have  been  planted.    See  Gen.  ii.  8. 
7  1^,  fsptwari).    See  the  (Mt  icferen^. 


'65  These  joys  among,  a  tree  with  deadly  fruits. 
Breeding,  conjoined,  the  taste  of  life  and 

death. 
Arises.    In  the  midst  of  the  demesne* 
Flows  with  pure  tide  a  stream,  which  irrigates 
Fair  offsprings  from  its  liquid  waves,  and  cuts 
70  Quadrified  paths  from  out  its  bubbling  fount. 
Here  wealthy  Phison,  with  auriferous  waves, 
Swells,  and  with  hoarse  tide  wears  ^  conspicu- 
ous gems. 
This  prasinus,'®  that  glowing  carbuncle," 
By  name ;  and  laves,  transparent  in  its  shoals, 
75  Tlie  margin  of  the  land  of  Havilath. 
Next  Gihon,  gliding  by  the  yEthiops, 
Enriches  them.    The  Tigris  is  the  third, 
Adjoined  to  fair  Euphrates,  fbrrowing 
Disjunctively  with  rapid  flood  the  land 
80  Of  Asshur.    Adam,  with  his  faithful  wife. 
Placed  here  as  guard  and  workman,  is  in- 
formed 
By  such  the  Thunderer's"  speech :  "Tremble 

ye  not 
To  pluck  together  the  permitted  fruits 
Which,  with  its  leafy  bough,  the  unshorn 
grove 
^5  Hath  furnished ;  anxious  only  lest  perchance 
Ye  cull  the  hurtful  apple,'*  which  is  green 
With  a  twin  juice  for  functions  several." 
And,  no  less  blind  meantime  than  Night  her- 
self. 
Deep  night  'gan  hold  them,  nor  had  e'en  a 
robe 
90  Covered  their  new-formed  limbs. 

Amid  these  haunts. 
And  on  mild  berries  reared,  a  foamy  snake. 
Surpassing  living  things  in  sense  astute. 
Was  creeping  silently  with  chilly  coils. 
He,  brooding  over  envious  lies  instinct 
95  With  gnawing  sense,  tempts  the  soft  heart 
beneath 
The  woman's  breast :  "  Tell  me,  why  shouldst 

thou  dread 
The  apple's  '♦  happy  seeds?    Why,  hath  not 

God 
All  known  fruits  hallowed  ?  «5   Whence  if  thou 

be  prompt 
To  cull  the  honeyed  fruits,  the  golden  world  '• 
100  Will  on  its  starry  pole  return."  «7    But  she 
Refuses,  and  the  boughs  forbidden  fears 
To  touch.    But  yet  her  breast  'gins  be  o'er- 
come 

*  iGdibus  in  mediis.^ 

9  Terit.    So  Job  (xiv.  10),  "  The  waters  wear  the  stones/* 

10  «•  Onyx,"  Eng.  ver.    See  the  following  piece,  1.  377. 
"  "Bdellium," Eng.  Ver.;  &r9pa^,  LXX. 

12  Comp.  Ps.  xxix.  3,  especially  in  '*  Great  Bible  "  (xxviii.  3  in 
LXX.).  ^       t~-     7 

>3  Malum. 

«*  Mali. 

IS  "  Numquid  poma  Deus  non  omnia  nota  sacravitf  " 

**  Mundus. 

'7  The  writer,  supposing  it  to  be  night  (see  88»  89)  ^  seems  to  mean 
that  the  serpent  hinted  that  the  fruit  would  instantly  dupe|  ni||it  Pud 
r^stoif  day.    Q>mparp  tl|e  ensuing  liiiq|. 
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5.    FIVE   BOOKS   IN   REPLY  TO   MARCION, 


(AUTHOR  UNCERTAIN.) 


BOOK  I. 


OP  THE  DIVINE  UNITY,  AND  THE  RESURREC- 
TION OF  THE  FLESH. 

PART   I. — OF  THE  DIVINE  UNITY. 

After  the  Evil  One's  impiety 
Profound,  and  his  life-grudging  mind,  en- 
trapped 
Seduced  men  with  empty  hope,  it  laid 
Them  bare,  by  impious  suasion  to  false  trust 
5  In  him,  —  not  with  impunity,  indeed ; 
For  he  forthwith,  as  guilty  of  the  deed, 
And  author  rash  of  such  a  wickedness. 
Received  deserved  maledictions.    Thus, 
TTiereafter,  maddened,  he,  most  desperate 
foe, 
10  Did  more  assail  and  instigate  men's  minds 
In  darkness  sunk.     He  taught  them  to  forget 
The  Lord,  and  leave  sure  hope,  and  idols 

vain 
Follow,  and  shape  themselves  a  crowd  of 

gods, 

Lots,  auguries,  false  names  of  stars,  the  show 
15  Of  being  able  to  overrule  the  buths 

Of  embryos  by  inspecting  entrails,  and 

Expecting  things  to  come,  by  hardihood 

Of  dreadful  magic's  renegadoes  led. 

Wondering  at  a  mass  of  feigned  lore ; 
*o  And  he  impelled  them  headlong  to  sptim 
life. 

Sunk  in  a  criminal  insanity ; 

To  joy  in  blood ;  to  threaten  murders  fell ; 

To  love  the  wound,  then,  in  their  neighbour's 
flesh; 

Or,  burning,  and  by  pleasure's  heat  entrapped, 
25  To  transgress  nature's  covenants,  and  stain 

Pure  bodies,  manly  sex,  with  an  embrace 

Unnameable,  and  uses  feminine 

Mingled  in  common  contact  lawlessly  ; 

Urging  embraces  chaste,  and  dedicate 
30  To  generative  duties,  to  be  held 

For  intercourse  obscene  for  passion's  sake. 

Such  in  time  past  his  deeds,  assaulting  men, 

Through  the  soul's  lurking-places,  with  a  flow 

Of  scorpion- venom,  —  not  that  men  would 
blame 
35  Him,  for  they  followed  of  their  own  accord : 

His  suasion  was  in  guile  ;  in  freedom  man 

Performed  it 

Whileas  the  perfidious  one 

Continuously  through  the  centuries ' 


Is  breathing  such  ill  fumes,  and  into 

40  Seduced  injecting  his  own  cotmsellin 

And  hoping  in  his  folly  (alas  !)  to  fit 

Forgiveness  of  his  wickedness,  unwa 

What  sentence  on  his  deed  is  waiting 

With  words  of  wisdom's  weaving,'  anc 

45  Presaging  from  God's  Spirit,  speak  a 

Of  prophets.     PubHcly  he »  does  noi 

Nakedly  to  speak  evil  of  the  Lord, 

Hoping  by  secret  ingenuity 

He  possibly  may  lurk  unseen.    At  k 

50  The  soul's  Light  ^  as  the  thrall  of  flesh 

The  hope  of  the  despairing,  mightie 

Than  foe,  enters  the  lists ;  the  Fashi 

Tlie  Renovator,  of  the  body  He ; 

True  Glory  of  the  Father ;  Son  of  ( 

55  Author  unique ;  a  Judge  and  Lord  I: 

The  orb's  renowned  King ;  to  the  O] 

Prompt  to  give  pardon,  and  to  k 

bound; 
Whose  friendly  aid  and  penal  sufTeru 
Blend  God  and  renewed  man  in  onf 

child 
60  Is  holy  virgin :  life's  new  gate  opes ; 
Of  prophets  find  their  proof,  fulfilled 
Priests*  leave  their  temples,  and- 

their  guide  — 
Wonder  the  Lord  so  mean  a  birtl 

choose. 
Waters  —  sight  memorable  !  —  turn 
65  Eyes  are  restored  to  blind ;  fiends  t 

cry, 
Outdriven  by  His  bidding,  and  own 
All  limbs,  already  rotting,  by  a  wore 
Are  healed ;  now  walks  the  lame  ; 

forthwith 
Hears  hope  ;  the  maimed  extends  I 

the  dumb 
70  Speaks  mighty  words:  sea  at  His 

calms, 
Winds  drop ;   and  all  things  reco^ 

Lord : 
Confounded  is  the  foe,  and  yield 

fierce. 
Now  triumphed  over,  to  unequal^  t 
When  all  his  enterprises  now  r 
75  He  7  sees ;  the  flesh,  once  into  ruin 

2  The  "  Uctis  "  of  the  edd.  I  have  ventured  to  altet 
which  gives  (as  in  my  text)  a  iar  better  sense. 

3  i.e.,  the  Evil  One. 

*  i.e.,  the  Son  of  God. 
i  i.e.,  the  Magi. 

6  i.e.,  anns  which  itemed  unequal;  for  the  ciom,  ia 
teemed  to  be  vanquished,  was  the  very  meant  of  Htt  I 
Col.  ii.  14,  IS. 

7  i.e.,  the  Enemy. 
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We  have  been  taught,  was  buried ;  here  the 

Christ 
Suffers ;  with  sacred  blood  the  earth '  grows 

moist. 
^^s  That  the  old  Adam's  dust  may  able  be, 
Commingled  with  Christ's  blood,  to  be  up- 
raised 
By  dripping  water's  virtue.    The  "  one  ewe  " 
That  is,  which,  during  Sabbath-hours,  alive 
The  %epherd  did  resolve  that  He  would 

draw 
«7o  Out  of  th'  infernal  pit.    This  was  the  cause 
Why,  on  the  Sabbaths,  He  was  wont  to  cure 
The  prematurely  dead  limbs  of  all  flesh ; 
Or  perfected  for  sight  the  eyes  of  him 
Blind  from  his  birth  —  eyes  which  He  had 

not  erst 
*75  Given ;  or,  in  presence  of  the  multitude. 
Called,  during  Sabbath-hours,  one  wholly  dead 
To  life,  e'en  from  the  sepulchre."     Himself 
The  new  man's  Maker,  the  Repairer  good 
Of  th'  old,  supplying  what  did  lack,  or  else 
**o  Restoring  what  was  lost.    About  to  do  — 
When  dawns  "  the  holy  day  "  —  these  works, 

for  such 
As  hope  in  Him,  in  plenitude,  (to  keep 
His  plighted  word,)   He  taught  men  thus 

His  power 
To  do  them. 

What  ?    If  flesh  dies,  and  no  hope 
^S  Is  given  of  salvation,  say,  what  grounds 
Christ  had  to  feign  Himself  a  man,  and  heal 
Men,  or  have  care  for  flesh  ?    If  He  recalls ' 
Some  few,  why  shall  He  not  withal  recall 
All  ?    Can  corruption's  power  liquefy 
290  The  body  and  undo  it,  and  shall  not 
The  virtue  of  the  Lord  be  powerful 
The  undone  to  recall? 

They,  who  believe 

Their  bodies  are  no f  loosed  from  death,  do  not 

Believe  the  Lord,  who  wills  to  raise  His  own 

»95  Works  sunken ;  or  else  say  they  that  the  Good 

Wills  not,  and  that  the  Potent   hath  not 

power, — 
Ignorant  from  how  great  a  crime  they  suck 
Their  milk,  in  daring  to  set  things  infirm 
Above  the  Strong.*      In  the  grain  lurks  the 

tree ; 
300  And  if  this  5  rot  not,  buried  in  the  earth, 
It  yields  not  tree-graced  fruits.*    Soon  bound 

will  be 

«  Temu 

2  This  would  seem  to  refer  to  Laxarus:  but  it  seems  to  be  an  as- 
sumption that  his  raising  took  place  on  a  Sabbath. 

^  i.e.,  to  life. 

*  I  have  ventured  to  alter  the  *'  Afortl"  of  the  edd.  into  *'  /brti :  ** 
and  "  causas  "  (as  we  have  seen)  seems,  in  this  late  Latin,  nearly  = 
res. 

5  i.e  ,  the  grain. 

^  This  may  seem  an  unusual  expression,  as  it  is  more  common  to 
regard  the  fruit  as  gracing  the  tree,  than  the  tree  the  fruit.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  tree,  with  its  graceful  form  and  foliage,  may  be  said 
to  give  a  grauoe  to  the  fruit;  ana  so  our  author  puts  it  om:  **  decora- 
vm  arbort  friictus.** 


The  liquid  waters :  'neath  the  whistling  cdd 
They  will  become,  and  ever  will  be,  stones, 
Unless  a  mighty  power,  by  leading  on 
305  Soft-breathing  warmth,  undo  them.  The  great 

bunch 
Lurks  in  the  tendril's  slender  body :  if 
Thou  seek  it,  it  is  not ;  when  God  doth  wiD, 
Tis  seen  to  be.    On  trees  their  leaves,  on 

thorns 
The  rose,  the  seeds  on  plains,  are  dead  and    ! 

fail, 
310  And  rise  again,  new  living.     For  man's  use 
These  things  doth  God  before  his  eyes  recall 
And  form  anew — man's,  for  whose  sake  at    1 

first  7 
The  wealthy  One  made  all  things  bounteouslj. 
All  naked  foil ;  with  its  own  body  each 
315  He  clothes.    Why  man  alone,  on  whom  He 

showered 
Such  honours,  should  He  not  recall  in  all 
His  first  perfection  *  to  Himself?  man,  whom 
He  set  o'er  all? 

Flesh,  then,  and  blood  are  said 
To  be  not  worthy  of  God's  realm,  as  if 
3^  Paul  spake  of  flesh  materially.     He 

Indeed  taught  mighty  truths ;  but  hearts  inane 
Think  he  used  carnal  speech:  for  prisAne 

deeds 
He  meant  beneath  the  name  of  ''  flesh  and 

blood ; " 
Remembering,  heavenly  home-slave  that  he 

is, 
3^5  His  heavenly  Master's  words ;  who  gave  the 

name 
Of  His  own  honour  to  men  bom  from  Him 
Through  water,  and  fix>m   His  own  ^nnt 

poured 
A  pledge ; '  that,  by  whose  virtue  men  had 

been 
Redeemed,  His  name  of  honour  they  withal 
330  Might,  when   renewed,   receive.     Because, 

then,  He 
Refused,  on  the  old  score,   the  heavenly 

realm 
To  peoples  not  yet  from  His  fount  re-bom, 
Still  with  their  ancient  sordid  raiment  dad-^ 
These  are  "  the  dues  of  death  "  —  saying 

that  that 
335  Which  human  is  must  needs  be  bom  again,-- 
''  What  hath  been  bom  of  flesh  is  flesh ;  and 

what 
From   Spirit,  life ; " '«  and   that  the  body, 

washed. 
Changing  with  glory  its  old  root's  new  seeds," 


f  I  read  **  primivm  "  here  for  "  primarx.** 

'  "  Tanttmi "  "==  **  tantum  quantum  primo  fuerat,"  t.e.,  with  a  body 
as  well  as  a  spirit. 

9  Pignus  :  "the  promise  <oli  the  Father"  (Acta  i.  4): 
earnest  of  the  Spirit'  (a  Cor.  i.  22;  ▼.  5).  See,  too,  Eplu  1.  \ 
Rom.  viii.  33. 

*o  The  reference  is  to  John  iii.  6,  but  it  it 

*'  See  note  on  845,  above. 
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L 

(Appendix,  p.  127.) 

About  these  versifications,  which  are  "  poems  "  only  as  mules  are  horses,  it  is  enough  to 
of  them,  with  Dupin,  "  They  are  no  more  Tertullian's  than  they  are  Virgil's  or  Homer's, 
poem  called  Genesis  seems  to  be  that  which  Gennadius  attributes  to  Salvian,  Bishop  of  M 
That  concerning  the  Judgment  of  God  was,  perhaps,  composed  by  Verecundus,  an  African  b 
In  the  books  Against  Marcion  there  are  some  opinions  different  from  those  of  Tertullian. 
is  likewise  a  poem  To  a  Senator  in  Pamelius'  edition,  one  of  Sodom,  and  in  the  BibUo. 
Patrum  one  oi  Jonas  and  Nineve ;  the  first  of  which  is  ancient,  and  the  other  two  seem  to 
by  the  same  author." 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  this  rhymester  makes  two  bishops  out  of  one.'  Qetus  and 
Anacletus  he  supposes  different  persons,  which  brings  Clement  into  the  fourth  place  in  the  see  of 
Rome.    Our  author  elsewhere  makes  St.  Clement  the  immediate  successor  of  the  apostles.' 


IL 

(Or  is  there  ought,  etc.,  1.  136*  p.  137.) 

In  taking  leave  of  Tertullian,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  of  his  famous  saying.  Cerium  esi 
quia  impossibile  est.      It  occurs  in  the  tract  De  Came  Chris tif  and  is  one  of  those  startlii^     * 
epigrammatic  dicta  of  our  author  which  is  no  more  to  be  pressed  in  argument  than  any  othO' 
don-mot  of  a  wit  or  a  poet.     It  is  evidently  designed  as  a  rhetorical  climax,  to  enforce  the  same; 
idea  which  we  find  in  the  hymn  of  Aquinas  :  — 

"  Et  si  sensus  deficit. 
Ad  firmandum  cor  sincenim 
Sola  fides  sufficit.'* 

As  Jeremy  Taylor^  argues,  the  condition  is,  that  holy  Scripture  affirms  it  If  that  be  tiie 
oase,  then  "  all  things  are  possible  with  God  :  "  I  believe ;  but  I  do  not  argue,  for  it  is  impossible 
with  men.  This  is  the  plain  sense  of  the  great  Carthaginian  doctor's  pithy  rhetoric  But  Dr* 
Bunsen  sets  it  on  all-fours,  and  treats  it  as  if  it  were  soberly  designed  to  defy  reason,  —  that 
reason  to  which  Tertullian  constantiy  makes  his  appeal  against  Marcion,  and  in  many  of  bit 
sayings  s  hardly  less  witty.  Sp>eaking  of  Hippolytus,  that  writer  remarks,^  "  He  might  have  saU 
on  some  points,  Credibile  licet  ineptum :  he  would  never  have  exclaimed  with  Tertullian,  *  Credi- 
bile  quia  ineptum.' "  Why  attempt  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  such  a  reflection  ?  As  well  attempt 
to  defend  St.  John's  hyperbole  f  against  a  mind  incapable  of  comprehending  a  figure  of  speech. 

>  See  p.  156,  tupra.  4  Christ  in  the  Holy  Sacramumi,  f  xL  6. 

*  See  D*  Prmscrip.t  cap.  xxxii.  vol.  iiL  p.  258.  >  De  Anima,  cap.  xviL 

3  Cap.  V.  vol.  iii  p.  525.  *  VoU  L  p.  304. 

f  Chap.  xxL  verae  •$. 
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MINUCIUS    FELIX. 


[a.d.  2IO.]     Though  Tertullian  is  the  founder  of  Latin  Christianity,  his  contemporary  Minu- 
Fdix  gives  to  Christian  thought  its  earliest  clothing  in  Latinity.    The  harshness  and  provin- 
with  the  GracismSy  if  not  the  mere  Tertullianism,  of  Tertullian,  deprive  him  of  high  claims 
to  be  classed  among  Latin  writers,  as  such ;  but  in  Minucius  we  find,  at  the  very  fountain-head  of 
Christian  Latinity,  a  disciple  of  Cicero  and  a  precursor  of  Lactantius  in  the  graces  of  style.     The 
question  of  his  originality  is  earnestly  debated  among  modems,  as  it  was  in  some  degree  with  the 
It  turns  upon  the  doubt  as  to  his  place  with  respect  to  Tertullian,  whose  Apology  he 
to  quote,  or  rather  to  abridge.     But  to  me  it  seems  evident  that  his  argument  reflects  so 
tfnkingly  that  of  Tertullian's  Testimony  of  the  Soul,  coincident  though  it  be  with  portions  of  the 
,  that  we  must  make  the  date  of  the  Testimony  the  pivot  of  our  inquiry  concerning  Minu- 
KoWy  Tertullian's  Apology  preceded  the  Testimony,  and  the  latter  preceded  the  essay  on 
the  Flesh  of  Christ    If  the  Testimony  was  quoted  or  employed  by  Minucius,  therefore,  he  could 
Bot  have  written  before '  a.d.  205  ;  and  the  statement  of  Jerome  is  confirmed,  which  makes  our 
flDthor,  and  not  Tertullian,  the  copyist.    The  modem  discussion  of  the  matter  is  an  interesting 
Etenuy  controversy ;  not  yet  setded,  perhaps,  though  the  dip  of  the  balance  just  now  sustains  my 
ovn  impressions.'     But  it  is  a  very  unimportant  matter  in  itself,  the  primary  place  in  Latin  Chris- 
tiuiitf  being  necessarily  adjudged  to  the  commanding  genius  and  fertile  mind  of  Tertullian,  while 
it  is  no  discredit  to  assign  to  Minucius  his  proper  but  secondary  credit,  of  showing,  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  literature  of  Western  Christianity,  that  behevers  were  not  all  illiterate  men,  nor  des- 
titate  of  polite  erudition,  and  that  the  language  of  the  Tusculan  philosopher  was  not  degraded  by 
its  new  destination  to  the  higher  and  holier  service  of  the  faith. 

Tertullian,  our  author  appears  to  have  been  a  jurisconsult,  at  Rome,  at  some  period  of 
iiis  history.  Beautiful  glimpses  of  his  life  and  character  and  surroundings  are  gained  from  his  own 
and  nearly  all  we  know  about  him  is  to  be  found  therein.  So  far,  he  is  his  own  biographer. 
He  probably  continued  a  layman,  and  may  have  lived,  as  some  suppose,  till  the  middle  of  the 
tliird  century. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  note  that  we  are  still  dealing  with  "  the  North-African  school,"  and 
that  Rome  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  birth  of  Latin  Christianity,  as  such.  We  have  entered  upon 
tiie  third  Christian  century,  and  as  yet  the  venerable  apostolic  see  of  the  West  has  made  no 
aovement  whatever  towards  the  creation  of  a  Latin  literature  among  Christians.  So  far  from 
being  **  the  mother  and  mistress "  of  the  churches,  she  is  yet  voiceless  in  Christendom ;  while 

'  Pooibly  M  kte  as  a.d.  930.    Comp.  Wordsworth,  Hip^l..,  p.  136. 

*  A  ooMkoMd  and  vaiiiabk  Tiew  of  this  nutter  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Schaff's  Huiory,  etc.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  934-841. 
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Africa  holds  the  mastery  of  Christian  thought  alike  in  her  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Cj 
This,  although  it  is  our  fourth  volume,  contains  nothing  to  modify  this  fact ;  and  yet  the  whok 
erature  of  early  Christianity  is  contained  in  our  series.    Well  said  iEneas  Sylvius,  who 
became  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  "  Verily,  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  some  regard  there  was 
the  Bishops  of  Rome,  although  but  smaitJ'    Holy  men  as  most  of  them  were,  they  are 
and  unfelt  in  the  formation  of  Christian  theology.' 

In  our  author's  style  and  thought  there  is  a  charm  and  a  fragrance  which  associate  him,  in 
mind,  with  the  pure  spirit  of  "  Mathetes,"  with  whose  Epistle  to  Diognetus^  written  nearly  a 
dred  years  before,  it  may  be  profitably  compared.    See  also  my  prefatory  remarks  to 
and  the  reference  to  Bunsen  which  I  have  suffixed  to  the  Notice  of  the  Edinburgh  editors.' 

In  the  Edinburgh  series,  Minucius  comes  into  view  after  Cyprian,  and  not  till  the  end  of 
thirteenth  volume  of  that  edition.  It  will  gratify  the  scholar  to  find  it  here  where  it  be! 
and  not  less  to  note  that  it  has  an  index  of  its  own,  while  in  the  Edinburgh  edition  its  coni 
are  indexed  with  those  of  Cyprian.  Consequently,  the  joint  index  is  rendered  nearly  woi 
and  the  injury  and  confusion  resulting  to  the  Contents  of  Cjrprian  are  not  inconsiderable. 

Here  follows  the  valuable  Prefatory  Notice  of  Dr.  Wallis ;  — 


Minucius  Felix  is  said  by  Jerome  ^  to  have  been  an  advocate  at  Rome  prior  to  his  conv< 
to  Christianity.^    Very  little  else  is  known,  however,  of  his  history ;  and  of  his  writings  noi 
with  any  certainty,  except  the  following  dialogue ;  although  Jerome  speaks  of  another  tract 
having,  probably  without  reason,  been  ascribed  to  him. 

The  OctaviuSj  which  is  here  translated,  is  a  supposed  argument  between  the  heathen 
and  the  Christian  Octavius  —  the  writer  being  requested  to  arbitrate  between  the  disputants, 
date  of  its  composition  is  still  a  matter  of  keen  dispute.    The  settlement  of  the  point  hinges 
the  answer  to  the  question  —  Whether,  in  the  numerous  passages  which  are  strikingly  si 
occurring  in  the  Apologeticus  and  the  Octavius,  Tertullian  borrowed  from  Minucius,  or  Mini 
borrowed  from  Tertullian  ?    If  Minucius  borrowed  from  Tertullian,  he  must  have  flourished  in 
commencement  of  the  third  century,  as  the  Apologeticus  was  written  about  the  year  198  a.d. 
on  the  other  hand,  Tertullian  borrowed  from  Minucius,  the  Octavius  was  written  probably 
the  year  166,  and  Minucius  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.    The  later  date  was 
one  adopted  by  earlier  critics,  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  well  given  by  Mr.  Holden  in  his  in 
tion.    The  earlier  date  was  suggested  by  Rosier,  maintained  by  Niebuhr,  and  elaborately  defe 
by  Muralto.    An  exhaustive  exhibition  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the  earlier  date  has  been 
by  Adolf  Ebert  in  his  paper,  Tertullian' s  Verhdltniss  zu  Minucius  Felix ,  Leipzig,  1868. 

Of  the  literary  character  of  the  dialogue,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  testimony  of  the 
Dean  Milman  :  ''  Perhaps  no  late  work,  either  Pagan  or  Christian,  reminds  us  of  the  golden 
of  Latin  prose  so  much  as  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix."  s 

In  considering  the  claim  of  the  dialogue  to  such  praise  as  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
the  text  as  we  have  it  is  very  uncertain,  and  often  certainly  corrupt ;  so  that  many  passages 
to  us  confused,  and  some  hopelessly  obscure.    Only  one  manuscript  of  the  work  has  come 
to  us,  which  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris.     It  is  beautifully  written.     Some  editors 
spoken  of  two  other  mss.  ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  they  were  wrong.    They  supposed  that 
first  edition  was  taken  from  a  different  MS.  than  the  Codex  Regius,  and  they  were  not  aware 
a  codex  in  Brussels  was  merely  a  transcript  of  the  one  in  Paris. 

The  Octavius  appears  in  the  ms.  as  the  eighth  book  of  Amobius,  and  at  first  it  was  published 
as  such.    To  Franciscus  Balduinus  (1560)  is  due  the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  real  author. 


*  See  Bishop  Jewell,  H^crAs,  vol.  i.  pp.  386,  441.    Cambridge,  1845. 

*  Vol.  I.  of  this  series,  pp.  33,  34.    See  also  Bunsen,  HippoL^  i.  p.  344. 

4  [His  connection  with  the  Roman  courts  is  inferred  from  cap.  ii.  t'n/rm.] 
i  Milnan's  Nisi.  0/  Ckrittmrntf,  vol.  iiL  book  tv.ch.iii. 
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very  many  editions  of  the  Octavius.  Among  the  earlier,  those  of  Gronovius  (1709) 
Davies  (171a)  are  valuable.  Among  the  later,  Lindner  (1760),  Eduard  de  Muralto  (1836), 
mA  Oehler  (1847)  i^^^y  ^  mentioned.  There  is  a  very  good  English  edition  by  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Bolden,  MA.,  Cambridge,  1853.  The  most  recent  edition  is  that  of  Carl  Halm,  published  under 
he  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Letters  in  Vienna ;  Vindobonse,  1867.  Both  Holden  and 
Halxn  give  new  recensions  of  the  Codex  Regius.' 


[Dr.  IVaUky  the  learned  tnuislator  of  the  OeiaviuM,  it  described  in  the  Edinbiugh  edition  as  *'  Senior  Pziest-Vicar  of  Wells  Cathedral, 
of  Chriai  Chnrcfa,  Coxley,  SonKnet"] 


THE  OCTAVIUS  OF  MINUCIUS  FELIX. 


:,  uneasy,  standing  apart,  conressed  hyi 
tcnancc  that  he  was  grieving  for  I  knew 
To  whom  I  said  :  "  What  is  the  matt 
■efore  do  1   not  recognise,  Cxcilius,  yi 

liveliness?  and  why  do  I  seek  vaioljr 
joyousness  which  b  characteristic  of  jn 
£s  even  in  serious  matters?"  Then  i 
"  For  some  time  our  friend  Octavius'  spet 
litterly  vexed  and  worried  me,  in  whidi  I 
king  you,  reproached  you  with  negdgen 
lie  might  under  cover  of  that  charge  dm 
isly  condemn  me  for  ignorance.  Theida 
II  proceed  Turther :  the  matter  is  now  wbol 
^ntirely  between  me  and  Octavius.  If  be 
ig  that  I,  a  man  of  that  form  of  optnia 
d  argue  with  him,  he  will  now  at  once 

that  it  is  easier  to  hold  an  argument  koo^ 
omrades,  than  to  engage  in  close 
the  manner  of  the  philosophers.  Let  i 
d  on  those  rocky  barriers  that  are  cast 
le  protection  of  the  baths,  and  that  ni 
ito  the  deep,  that  we  may  be  able  both  tl 
iller  our  journey,  and  to  argue  with  dm 
tion."  And  at  his  word  we  sat  down, 
by  covering  me  on  either  side,  they  sli 

me  in  the  midst  of  the  three."  Nor» 
1  matter  of  obser\-ance,  or  of  rank,  or  fi 
iir,  because  friendship  always  either 
ikes  equals  ;  but  that,  as  an  arbitrator, 
:  near  to  both,  I  might  give  my  atteoiu^ 
being  in  the  middle,  I  might  separate  the 

Then  Cascilius  began  thus :  — 

V,  —  ARCJUMEVT:  CflOLIUS  BEGINS  HIS  «■ 
VIF.NT  HRST  OF  ALL  BY  REMINDING  THEM  TIUT 
HUMAN  AKFAIRS  ALL  THINGS  ARE  DOUEtTTIII. 
0    UNCERTAIN,    AND  THAT    THER 

BE  LAMENTED    THAT  CHRISTIANS,  WHO  Kll 
E  MOST  PART  ARE  UNlltAlNED  AND  UUTEUlt 
tSONS,  SHOULD  DARE  TO  DETERMINE  ON  AKT- 
INC  WTTH   CERTAINTY  CONCERNING  THE  CHBf  I 
THINGS  AND    THE    DIVINE  MAJESTV  :     HWCI  1 

ARGUES  THAT  THE  WORLD  IS  GOVERNED  IT   ' 

PROVIDENCE,  AND  CONCTAJDES  THAT  IT  B 
ITER  TO  ABIDE  BY  THE  RECEIVED  FORMS  <V 
JGION. 

Llthough  to  you,  Marcus  my  brother,  the 
ct  on  which  especially  we  are  inquiring  ii 
n  doubt,  inasmuch  as,  being  carefully  in- 
•d  in  both  kinds  of  life,  you  have  rejected 
ne  and  assented  to  the  other,  yet  in  the 
nt  case  your  mind  must  be  so  fashioited 
you  may  hold  the  balance  of  a  most  jnst 
,  nor  lean  with  a  disposition  to  one  nde 
e  than  another),  lest  your  decision  nay 
not  to  arise  so  much  from  our  argument*, 
be  originated  from  your  own  pterceptions. 
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better  it  is,  as  the  high  priests  of  truth,  to  receive 
the  teaching  of  your  ancestors,  to  cultivate  the 
religions  handed  down  to  you,  to  adore  the  gods 
whom  you  were  first  trained  by  your  parents  to 
fear  rather  than  to  know '  with  familiarity ;  not 
to  assert  an  opinion  concerning  the  deities,  but 
to  believe  your  forefathers,  who,  while  the  age 
was  still  untrained  in  the  birth-times  of  the  world 
itself,  deserved  to  have  gods  either  propitious  to 
them,  or  as  their  kings.'  Thence,  therefore,  we 
see  through  all  empires,  and  provinces,  and 
cities,  that  each  people  has  its  national  rites  of 
worship,  and  adores  its  local  gods :  as  the  Eleu- 
sinians  worship  Ceres ;  the  Phrygians,  Mater ;  3 
the  Epidaurians,  iEsculapius;  the  Chaldaeans, 
Belus ;  the  Syrians,  Astarte ;  the  Taurians,  Diana ; 
the  Gauls,  Mercurius ;  the  Romans,  all  divinities. 
Thus  their  power  and  authority  has  occupied  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  world :  thus  it  has  propa- 
gated its  empire  beyond  the  paths  of  the  sun, 
and  the  bounds  of  the  ocean  itself;  in  that  in 
their  arms  they  practise  a  religious  valour;  in 
that  they  fortify  their  city  with  the  religions  of 
sacred  rites,  with  chaste  virgins,  with  many  hon- 
ours, and  the  names  of  priests ;  in  that,  when 
besieged  and  taken,  all  but  the  Capitol  alone, 
they  worship  the  gods  which  when  angry  any 
other  people  would  have  despised ;  ^  and  through 
the  lines  of  the  Gauls,  marvelling  at  the  audacity 
of  their  superstition,  they  move  unarmed  with 
weapons,  but  armed  with  the  worship  of  their 
religion ;  while  in  the  city  of  an  enemy,  when 
taken  while  still  in  the  fury  of  victory,  they 
venerate  the  conquered  deities ;  while  in  all  di- 
rections they  seek  for  the  gods  of  the  strangers, 
and  make  them  their  own;  while  they  build 
altars  even  to  unknown  divinities,  and  to  the 
Manes.  Thus,  in  that  they  acknowledge  the 
sacred  institutions  of  all  nations,  they  have  also 
deserved  their  dominion.  Hence  the  perpetual 
course  of  their  veneration  has  continued,  which 
is  not  weakened  by  the  long  lapse  of  time,  but 
increased,  because  antiquity  has  been  accustomed 
to  attribute  to  ceremonies  and  temples  so  much 
of  sanctity  as  it  has  ascribed  of  age. 

CHAP.  Vir.  —  ARGUMENT:  THAT  THE  ROMAN  AU- 
SPICES AND  AUGURIES  HAVE  BEEN  NEGLECTED 
WITH  ILL  CONSEQUENCES,  BUT  HAVE  BEEN  OB- 
SERVED  Wn'H   GOOD   FORTUNE. 

"  Nor  yet  by  chance  (for  I  would  venture  in 
the  meantime  even  to  take  for  granted  ///^  poin/ 
in  debate,  and  so  to  err  on  the  safe  side)  have 
our  ancestors  succeeded  in  their  undertakings 


*  "To  think  of  rather  than  to  know "  in  some  texts. 
'  Ncsmder  quotes  this  passage  as  illustrating  the  dissatisfied  state 
of  the  pagan  mmd  with  the  prevailing  infidelity  at  that  time. 

3  Or,^'  the  great  mother  "  |  i.e.,  Cybele.    S.]. 

4  Or, "  which  another  people,  when  angry,  would  have  despised." 


either  by  the  observance  of  auguries,  or  by  ooi 
suiting  the  entrails,  or  by  the  institution  of  sacre 
rites,  or  by  the  dedication  of  temples.    Comic 
er  what  is  the  record  of  books.     You  wiO  j 
once  discover  that  they  have  inaugurated  tb 
rites  of  all  kinds  of  religions,  either  that  th 
divine  indulgence  might  be  rewarded,  or  tbn 
the  threatening  anger  might  be  averted,  or  thifi 
the  wrath  ah^ady  swelling  and  raging  might  bt 
appeased.    Witness  the  Idaean  mother,' who  4 
her  arrival  both  approved  the  chasti^  of  thei 
matron,  and  delivered  the  city  from  the  fear  of  j 
the  enemy.    Witness  the  statues  of  the  equcftn 
trian  brothers,^  consecrated  even  as  they  hidi 
showed  themselves  on  the  lake,  who,  with  bone| 
breathless,'  foaming,  and  smoking,  annonnctdj 
the  victory  ov^r  the  Persian  on  the  same  day(^ 
which  they  had  gained  it.    Witness  the  reneHli 
of  the  games  of  the  offended  Jupiter,'  oil  ifr'^ 
coimt  of  the  dream  of  a  man  of  the  people^ 
And  an  acknowledged  witness  is  the  devotioi^ 
of  the  Decii.    Witness  also  Curtius,  who  fifledi 
up  the  opening  of  the  profound  chasm  eithcii 
with  the  mass,  or  with  the  glory  of  his  knigkl-^ 
hood.     Moreover,   more    frequendy    than  vt^; 
wished  have  the  auguries,  when  despised,  bone- 
witness  to  the  presence  of  the  gods :  thus  ADii : 
is  an  unlucky  name ;  thus  the  battle  of  Claudni 
and  Junius  is  not  a  battle  against  the  Carthagii- 
ians,  but  a  fatal  shipwreck.    Thus,  that  Thnif- 
menus  might  be  both  swollen  and  discoloiiRd 
with  the  blood  of  the  Romans,  Flaminius  d^ 
spised  the  auguries ;  and  that  we  might  agna 
demand  our  standards  from  the  Parthians,  Qaur 
sus  both  deserved  and  scoffed  at  the  impreci* 
tions  of  the  terrible  sisters.     I   omit  tbe  old 
stories,  which  are  many,  and  I  pass  by  the  soqpi 
of  the  poets  about  the  births,  and  the  gifb,  and 
the  rewards  of  the  gods.    Moreover,  I  hasten  over 
the  fates  predicted  by  the  oracles,  lest  antiquitr 
should  appear  to  you  excessively  fabulous.   Look 
at  the  temples  and  fanes  of  the  gods  by  which 
the  Roman  city  is  both  protected  and  armed: 
they  are  more  august  by  the  deities  which  an 
their  inhabitants,  who  are  present  and  constantly 
dwelling  in  them,  than  opulent  by  the  enstgni 
and  gifls  of   worship.    Thence  therefore  d* 
prophets,  filled  with  the  god,  and  mingled  with 
him,  collect  futurity  beforehand,  give  caudon  fa 
dangers,  medicine  for  diseases,  hope  for  the  a^ 
flicted,  help  to  the  wretched,  sokuce  to  calami- 
ties, alleviation  to  labours.     Even  in  our  repoie 
we  see,  we  hear,  we  acknowledge  the  gods,wiioia 
in  the  day-time  we  impiously  deny,  refuse,  and 
abjure. 


s  Otherwise,  "  the  iraddess  mother." 
*  Scil.  Castor  and  Pollux. 


et«. 


7  Otherwise,  "  who  breathless  with  horses  fiMuninc** 
I  Otherwise,  "  the  ofiienoe  of  Jupiter,  the  renewal  of 
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CHAP.  VOL — argument:  the  impious  TEMERrry 

OF  THE(MX>RUS,  DIAGORAS,  AND  PROTAGORAS  IS 
NOT  AT  ALL  TO  BE  ACQUIESCED  IN,  WHO  WISHED 
ETTHER  ALTOGETHER  TO  GET  RID  OF  THE  REU- 
(SON  or  THE  GODS,  OR  AT  LEAST  TO  WEAKEN 
rr.  BUT  INFINITELY  LESS  TO  BE  ENDURED  IS 
THAT  SKULKING  AND  UGHT-SHUNNING  PEOPLE 
or  THE  CHRISTIANS,  WHO  REJECT  THE  GODS, 
AND  WHO,  FEARING  TO  DIE  AFTER  DEATH,  DO 
NOT  IN  THE  MEANTIME   FEAR  TO  DIE. 

''Therefore,  since  the  consent  of  all  nations 
concerning  the  existence  of  the  immortal  gods 
lemains  established,  although  their  nature  or 
their  origin  remains  uncertain,  I  suffer  nobody 
sweQing  with  such  boldness,  and  with  I  know 
not  what  irreligious  wisdom,  who  would  strive  to 
undermine  or  weaken  this  religion,  so  ancient,  so 
Qsefiil,  so  wholesome,  even  although  he  may  be 
Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  or  one  who  is  before  him, 
Diagoras  the  Melian,'  to  whom  antiquity  applied 
the  surname  of  Atheist,  —  both   of  whom,  by 
aaseverating  that  there  were  no  gods,  took  away 
aH  the  fear  by  which  humanity  is  ruled,  and  all 
veneration  absolutely ;  yet  never  will  they  prevail 
in  this  discipline  of  impiety,  under  the  name  and 
authority  of  their  pretended  philosophy.     When 
the  men  of  Athens  both  expelled  Protagoras  of 
Ahdera,  and  in  public  assembly  burnt  his  writ- 
ings, because  he  disputed  deliberately*  rather 
tlum  profanely  concerning  the  divinity,  why  is  it 
not  a  thing  to  be  lamented,  that  men  (for  you 
^  bear  with  my  making  use  pretty  freely  of  the 
force  of  the  plea  that  I  have  undertaken)  —  that 
incn,  I  say,  of  a  reprobate,  unlawful,  and  desper- 
^e£u:tion,  should  rage  against  the  gods?  who, 
having  gathered  together  from  the  lowest  dregs 
^  niore  unskilled,  and  women,  credulous  and, 
^  the  facility  of  their  sex,  yielding,  establish  a 
"^  of  a  profane  conspiracy,  which  is  leagued 
Aether  by  nightly  meetings,  and  solemn  fasts, 
^'^d  inhuman  meats  —  not  by  any  sacred  rite,  but 
^y   that  which  requires  expiation — a    people 
^'^Ulking  and  shunning  the  light,  silent  in  public, 
"J*t  garrulous  in  comers.    They  despise  the  tem- 
W^s  as  dead-houses,  they  reject  the  gods,  they 
^^gh  at  sacred  things ;  wretched,  they  pity,  if 
*^^  arc  allowed,  the  priests ;  half  naked  them- 
?^lves,  they  despise  honours  and  purple  robes. 
Jj^^  wondrous   folly  and  incredible    audacity ! 
?^^y  despise    present   torments,  although  they 
^^»J  those  which  are  uncertain  and  future ;  and 
^*Vile  they  fear  to  die  after  death,  they  do  not 
to  die  for  the  present :  so  does  a  deceit- 


'Aoooidtng  10  the  codex,  *'  the  Milesian."  [5>ee  note  in  Reeves's 
ffus  i/^u*itM  Martyr  Tertullian^  and  Miuttcius  Felix^ 
ilp.  59.    S.l 

'  Some  have  corrected  this  word,  reading  "  without  considera- 
"maT.  "incoiuulte:"  and  the  four  first  editioas  omit  the  subse- 
*'  coDceming  the  divinity.** 


fill  hope  soothe  their  fear  with  the  solace  of  a 
revival.* 

CHAP.  IX.  —  argument:  the  REUGION  of  THE 
CHRISTIANS  IS  FOOLISH,  INASMUCH  AS  THEY  WOR- 
SHIP A  CRUanED  MAN,  AND  EVEN  THE  INSTRU- 
MENT rrSELF  OF  HIS  PUNISHMENT.  THEY  ARE 
SAID  TO  WORSHIP  THE  HEAD  OF  AN  ASS,  AND 
EVEN  THE  NATURE  OF  THEIR  FATHER.  THEY  ARE 
INTTIATED  BY  THE  SLAUGHTER  AND  THE  BLOOD 
OF  AN  INFANT,  AND  IN  SHAMELESS  DARKNESS 
THEY  ARE  ALL  MIXED  UP  IN  AN  UNCERTAIN 
MEDLEY. 

"  And  now,  as  wickeder  things  advance  more 
fruitfully,  and  abandoned  manners  creep  on  day 
by  day,  those  abominable  shrines  of  an  impious 
assembly  are  maturing  themselves  throughout  the 
whole  world.  Assuredly  this  confederacy  ought 
to  be  rooted  out  and  execrated.  They  know  one 
another  by  secret  marks  and  insignia,  and  they 
love  one  another  almost  before  they  know  one 
another.  Everywhere  also  there  is  mingled 
among  them  a  certain  religion  of  lust,  and  they 
call  one  another  promiscuously  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, that  even  a  not  unusual  debauchery  may  by 
the  intervention  of  that  sacred  name  become 
incestuous  :  it  is  thus  that  their  vain  and  sense- 
less superstition  glories  in  crimes.  Nor,  con- 
cerning these  things,  would  intelligent  report 
speak  of  things  so  great  and  various,^  and  requir- 
ing to  be  prefaced  by  an  apK)logy,  unless  truth 
were  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I  hear  that  they  adore 
the  head  of  an  ass,  that  basest  of  creatures,  con- 
secrated by  I  know  not  what  silly  persuasion,  — 
a  worthy  and  appropriate  religion  for  such  man- 
ners. Some  say  that  they  worship  the  virilia  of 
their  pontiff  and  priest,^  and  adore  the  nature,  as 
it  were,  of  their  common  parent.  I  know  not 
whether  these  things  are  false ;  certainly  suspi- 
cion is  applicable  to  secret  and  nocturnal  rites ; 
and  he  who  explains  their  ceremonies  by  refer- 
ence to  a  man  punished  by  extreme  suffering  for 
his  wickedness,  and  to  the  deadly  wood  of  the 
cross,  appropriates  fitting  altars  for  reprobate  and 
wicked  men,  that  they  may  worship  what  they 
deserve.  Now  the  story  about  the  initiation  of 
young  novices  is  as  much  to  be  detested  as  it  is 
well  known.  An  infant  covered  over  with  meal, 
that  it  may  deceive  the  unwary,  is  placed  before 
him  who  is  to  be  stained  with  their  rites :  this 
infant  is  slain  by  the  young  pupil,  who  has  been 
urged  on  as  if  to  harmless  blows  on  the  surface 
of  the   meal,   with  dark   and    secret    wounds. 


'  There  are  various  emendations  of  this  passage,  but  their  mean- 
ing is  somewhat  obscure.  One  is  elaborately  ingenious:  *'  Ita  illiH 
pavorum  fallax  spes  solatio  redivivo  blanditur,  which  is  said  to  imply, 
'*  Thus  the  hope  that  deceives  their  fears,  soothes  them  with  the  hope 
of  living  again." 

4  Ouierwise  read  "  abominable." 

s  This  charge,  as  Oehler  thinks,  refers  apparently  to  the  kneeling 
posture  in  which  ponitenu  made  ronfaMifwi  babie  their  bishop. 
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in  the  very  quickness  of  their  destruction  there 
is  relief.    Deceived  by  this  error,  they  promise 
to  themselves,  as  being  good,  a  blessed  and  per- 
petual life  after  their  death ;  to  others,  as  being 
unrighteous,  eternal  punishment.     Many  things 
occur  to  me  to  say  in  addition,  if  the  limits  of 
my  discourse  did  not  hasten  me.    I  have  ahready 
shown,  and  take  no  more  pains  to  prove,'  that 
they  themselves  are  unrighteous ;  although,  even 
if  I  should  allow  them  to  be  righteous,  yet  your 
agreement  also  concurs  with  the  opinions  of  many, 
tlut  guilt  and  innocence  are  attributed  by  fate. 
For  whatever  we  do,  as  some  ascribe  it  to  fate, 
so  you  refer  it  to  God  :  thus  it  is  according  to 
your  sect  to  believe  that  men  will,  not  of  their 
own  accord,  but  as  elected  to  will.     Therefore 
you  feign  an  iniquitous  judge,  who  punishes  in 
men,  not  their  will,  but  their  destiny.     Yet  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  whether  or  no  you 
lise  again  with  bodies ;  *  and  if  so,  with  what 
bodies — whether  with  the  same  or  with  renewed 
bodies?    Without  a  body?    Then,  as  far  as  I 
know,  there  will  neither  be  mind,  nor  soul,  nor 
life.  With  the  same  body  ?    But  this  has  already 
Ijeen  previously  destroyed.    With  another  body  ? 
Then  it  is  a  new  man  who  is  bom,  not  the  former 
one  restored ;  and  yet  so  long  a  time  has  passed 
*way,  innumerable  ages  have   flowed  by,  and 
^t  smgle  individual  has  returned   from   the 
^fead  either  by  the  fate  of  Protesilaus,  with  per- 
'''ission  tc  sojourn  even  for  a  few  hours,  or  that 
^^  might  believe  it  for  an  example  ?    All  such 
%nients  of  an  unhealthy  belief,  and  vain  sources 
^{  comfort,  with  which  deceiving  poets  have 
jj^fled  in  the  sweetness  of  their  verse,  have  been 
^y*sgiacefully  remoulded  by  you,  believing  un- 
^^Ubtingly  ^  on  your  God. 

^^''Aj*.  XII.  —argument:  moreover,  what  will 

*tAPPEN  TO  THE  CHRISTIANS  THEMSELVES  AFTER 
X>EATH,  MAY  BE  ANTICIPATED  FROM  THE  FACT 
'XrUAT  EVEN  NOW  THEY  ARE  DESTTTUTE  OF  AIX 
A«EANS,  AND  ARE  AFFUCTED  WTTH  THE  HEAVIEST 
OALAMITIES  and  MISERIES. 

Neither  do  you  at  least  take  experience 
things  present,  how  the  fruitless  expecta- 
of  vain  promise  deceive  you.  Consider, 
"^""^tched  creatures,  (from  your  lot)  while  you 
'*'^  yet  living,  what  is  threatening  you  after 
^^^th.*  Behold,  a  portion  of  you  —  and,  as  you 
^^^lare,  the  larger  and  better  portion  —  are  in 
^'^^t,  are  cold,  are  labouring  in  hard  work  and 
^^^uger ;  and  God  suffers  it.  He  feigns ;  He  either 
^  isot  willing  or  not  able  to  assist  His  people ; 
^^d  thus   He  is   either  weak  or  inequitable. 

'  *  Aod  I  have  already  shown,  without  any  trouble/'  is  another 

^Otherwise,  "  without  a  body  or  with." 
^  Otherwise,  **  too  credulous. ' 

*  Othnwise,  *'  while  you  consider,  while  you  are  yet  aCire,  poor 
«ittches,  wliat  is  threatening  after  death." 


Thou,  who  dreamest  over  a  posthumous  immor- 
tality, when  thou  art  shaken  by  danger,'  when 
thou  art  consumed  with  fever,  when  thou  art 
torn  with  pain,  dost  thou  not  then  feel  thy  real 
condition?  Dost  thou  not  then  acknowledge 
thy  frailty?  Poor  wretch,  art  thou  unwillingly 
convinced  of  thine  infirmity,  and  wilt  not  confess 
it?  But  I  omit  matters  that  are  common  to  all 
alike.  Lo,  for  you  there  are  threats,  punish- 
ments, tortures,  and  crosses ;  and  that  no  longer 
as  objects  of  adoration,  but  as  tortures  to  be 
undergone;  fires  also,  which  you  both  predict 
and  fear.  Where  is  that  God  who  is  able  to 
help  you  when  you  come  to  life  again,  since  he 
cannot  help  you  while  you  are  in  this  life  ?  Do 
not  the  Romans,  without  any  help  from  your 
God,  govern,  reign,  have  the  enjoyment  of  the 
whole  world,  and  have  dominion  over  you  ?  But 
you  in  the  meantime,  in  susp>ense  and  anxiety, 
are  abstaining  from  respectable  enjoyments. 
You  do  not  visit  exhibitions ;  you  have  no  con- 
cern in  public  displays;  you  reject  the  public 
banquets,  and  abhor  the  sacred  contests;  the 
meats  previously  tasted  by,  and  the  drinks  made 
a  libation  of  upon,  the  altars.  Thus  you  stand 
in  dread  of  the  gods  whom  you  deny.  You  do 
not  wreath  your  heads  with  flowers ;  you  do  not 
grace  your  bodies  with  odours;  you  reserve 
unguents  for  funeral  rites  ;  you  even  refuse 
garlands  to  your  sepulchres  —  pallid,  trembling 
beings,  worthy  of  the  pity  even  of  our  gods  I 
Thus,  wretched  as  you  are,  you  neither  rise 
again,  nor  do  you  live  in  the  meanwhile.  There- 
fore, if  you  have  any  wisdom  or  modesty,  cease 
from  prying  into  the  regions  of  the  sky,  and  the 
destinies  and  secrets  of  the  world  :  it  is  sufficient 
to  look  before  your  feet,  especially  for  untaught, 
uncultivated,  boorish,  rustic  people :  they  who 
have  no  capacity  for  understanding  civil  matters, 
are  much  more  denied  the  ability  to  discuss 
divine. 

CHAP.  xm.  —  argument:    ceciLius  at  length 
concludes  that  the  new  religion  is  to  be 

REPUDIATED  ;   AND  THAT  WE  BIUST  NOT  RASHLY 
PRONOUNCE  UPON  DOUBTFUL  MATTERS. 

"  However,  if  you  have  a  desire  to  philoso- 
phize, let  any  one  of  you  who  is  sufficiently  great, 
imitate,  if  he  can,  Socrates  the  prince  of  wisdom. 
The  answer  of  that  man,  whenever  he  was  asked 
about  celestial  matters,  is  well  known :  *  IVka/  is 
above  us  is  nothing  to  us,'  Well,  therefore,  did 
he  deserve  from  the  oracle  the  testimony  of 
singular  wisdom,  which  oracle  he  himself  had  a 
presentiment  of,  that  he  had  been  preferred  to 
all  men  for  the  reason,  not  that  he  had  dis- 
covered all  things,  but  because  he  had  learnt 
that  he  knew  nothing.    And  thus  the  confession 

*  Soaw  read, "  with  ahiverin^** 
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mir. XVL  —  argument:  octavius  arranges  i 

UFLY,  AND  TRUSTS  THAT  HE  SHALL  BE  ABLE  ' 
HLinC  THE  BITTERNESS  OF  REPROACH  WT 
THE  RIVER  OF  TRUTHFUL  WORDS.  HE  PR 
CEIII6  TO  WEAKEN  THE  INDIVIDUAL  ARGUMEN 
or  CAdLtUS.  NODODV  NEED  COMPLUN  TH 
THE  CHtUSrlANS,  UNLEARNED  THOUGH  TH 
lUr  BE,  DISPUTE  ABOUT  HEAVENLY  THIN( 
BECAUSE  IT  IS  NOT  THE  AUTHORTIY  OF  H 
WHO  ARGUES,  BUT  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  ARC 
MDJT  nSELF,  THAT  SHOULD   BE  CONSIDERED. 

And  thus  Octavius  began :   "  I  will  indei 

spea):  as  I  shall  be  able  to  the  best  of  my  po' 

en,  uul  you  must  endeavour  with  me  to  dilu 

tbevery  olTensive  strain  of  recriminations  in  tl 

lirer'  of  veracious  words.     Nor  will  I  disgui 

in  the  outset,  that  the  opinion  of  my  friend  N 

tilis'  has  swayed  to  and  fro  in  such  an  errati 

vigue,  and  slippery  manner,  that  we  are  coi 

pelled  lo  doubt  whether  your  *  information  w 

confused,  or  whether  it  wavered  backwards  ai 

Ibrwirds'by  mere  mistake.     For  he  varied 

ODc  dme  from  beheving  the    gods,  at  anoth 

time  to  being  in  a  state  of  hesitation  on  the  su 

i«t;  so  that  the  direct  purpose  of  my  reply  w 

estaMished  with  the  greater  uncertainly,*  by  re 

son  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  proposition,     B 

in  my  friend  Natalis  —  I  will  not  allow,  I  do  n 

Wievc  in,  any  chicanery  —  far  from    his  sir 

plicityis  crafty  trickery."     What  then?     As  1 

■bo  knows  not  the  right  way,  when  as  it  happc 

one  road  is   separated  into  many,  because  1 

blows  not  the  way,  remains  in  anxiety,  and  dar 

neither  make  choice  of  particular  roads,  nor  t 

■heiaall;  so,  if  a  man  has  no  stedfast  judgme 

of  imth,  even  as  his  unbelieving  suspicion 

I      Kaitetcd,  so  his  doubting  opinion  is  unsettle 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder  if  Csecilius  in  the  san 

ly  is  cast  about  by  the  tide,  and  tossed  hith 

^  thither  among  things  contrary  and  repu 

"Oix  [0  one  another ;  but  that  this  may  no  long 

^  Ihe  case,  I  will  convict  and  refiite  all  that  h 

"^n  said,  however  diverse,  confirniing  and  a 

proving  the  truth  alone ;  and  for  the  future  1 

I^Usi  neither  doubt  nor  waver.     And  since  n 

'^ther  broke  out  in  such  expressions  as  the; 

'nat  he  was  grieved,  that  he  was  vexed,  that  1 

*as  indignant,  that  he  regretted  that  illiteral 

P*>cjr,  unskilled  people   should   dispute    abo 

j^arenly  things ;  let  him  know  that  all  men  a 

"^gotten  alike,  with  a   capacity  and  ability 

•Masoning  and  feeling,  without  preference  of  ng 

**-x,  or  dignity.     Nor  do  they  obtain  wisdom  1 


fortune,  but  have  it  implanted  by  nature ;  more- 
over, the  very  philosophers  themselves,  or  any 
others  who  have  gone  forth  unto  celebrity  as  dis- 
coverers of  arts,  before  they  attained  an  illustri- 
ous name  by  their  mental  skill,  were  esteemed 
plebeian,  untaught,  half-naked.  Thus  it  is,  that 
rich  men,  attached  to  their  means,  have  been 
accustomed  to  gaze  more  upon  their  gold  than 
upon  heaven,  while  our  sort  of  people,  though 
poor,  have  both  discovered  wisdom,  and  have 
delivered  their  teaching  to  otheis ;  whence  it 
appears  that  intelligence  is  not  given  to  wealth, 
nor  is  gotten  by  study,  but  is  begotten  with  the 
very  formation  of  the  mind.  Therefore  it  is 
nothing  to  be  angry  or  to  be  grieved  about, 
though  any  one  should  inquire,  should  think, 
should  utter  his  thoughts  about  divine  things ; 
since  what  is  wanted  is  not  the  authority  of  the 
arguer,  but  the  truth  of  the  argument  itself:  and 
even  the  more  unskilled  the  discourse,  the  more 
evident  the  reasoning,  since  it  is  not  coloured  by 
the  pomp  of  eloquence  and  grace ;  but  as  it  is, 
it  is  sustained  by  the  rule  of  right. 

CHAP.  XVn.  —  ARGUMENT  :  MAN  OUGHT  INDEED  TO 
KNOW  HIMSELF,  BITT  THIS  KNOWLEDGE  CANNOT 
BE  ATTAINED  BY  HIM  UNLESS  HE  FIRST  OF  ALL 
ACKNOWLEDGES  THE  ENTIRE  SCOPE  OF  THINGS, 
AND  GOD  HIMSELF.  AND  FROM  THE  CONSTTTU- 
TION  AND  FURNrrURE  OF  THE  WORLD  ITSELF, 
EVERY  ONE  ENDOWED  WITH  REASON  HOLDS 
THAT  rr  WAS  ESTABUSHED  BY  COD,  AND  IS 
GOVERNED  AND  ADMINISTERED   BY   HIM. 

"  Neither  do  I  refuse  to  admit  what  Cxcilius 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  maintain  among  the 
chief  matters,  that  man  ought  to  know  himself, 
and  to  look  around  and  see  what  he  is,  whence 
he  is,  why  he  is  ;  whether  collected  together  from 
the  elements,  or  harmoniously  formed  of  atorns, 
or  rather  made,  formed,  and  animated  by  God. 
And  it  is  this  very  thing  which  we  cannot  seek 
out  and  investigate  without  inquiry  into  the  uni- 
verse ;  since  things  are  so  coherent,  so  hnked 
and  associated  together,  that  unless  you  diligently 
examine  into  the  nature  of  divinity,  you  must  be 
ignorant  of  that  of  humanity.  Nor  can  you  well 
perform  your  social  duty  unless  you  know  that 
community  of  the  world  which  is  common  to  all, 
especially  since  in  this  respect  we  differ  from  the 
wild  beasts,  that  while  they  are  prone  and  tend- 
ing to  the  earth,  and  are  bom  to  look  upon  noth- 
ing but  their  food,  wc,  whose  countenance  is 
erect,  whose  look  is  turned  towards  heaven,  as 
is  our  converse  and  reason,  whereby  we  recog- 
nise, feel,  and  imitate  God,'  have  neither  right 
nor  reason  to  be  ignorant  of  the  celestial  glory 
which  forms  itself  into  our  eyes  and  senses. 
For  it  is  as  bad  as  the  grossest  sacrilege  even. 
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the  life  of  all  animals  is  received.     It  is  a  known  very  name  the  parent  of  the  world,  the  a 

facty  that  Xenophanes  delivered  that  God  was  all  of  the  soul,  the  fabricator  of  heavenly  and  < 

infinity  with  a  mind ;  and  Antisthenes,  that  there  things,  whom  both  to  discover  he  decb 

rjre  many  gods  of  the  people,  but  that  one  God  difficult,  on  account  of  His  excessive  a 

of  Nature  was  the  chief  of  all ;  that  Xeuxippus '  credible  power ;  and  when  you  have  disc 

acknowledged  as  God  a  natural  animal  force.  Him,  impossible  to  speak  of  in  public, 

whereby  all  things  are  governed.    What  says  same  almost  are  the  opinions  also  which  ar 

Democritus?     Although  the  first  discoverer  of  For  we  both  know  and  speak  of  a  Godi 

atoms,  does  not  he  especially  speak  of  nature,  parent  of  all,  and  never  speak  of  Him  in 

which  is  the  basis  of  forms,  and  intelligence,  as  unless  we  are  interrogated.^ 
(}od?     Strato  also  himself  says  that  God  is 

nature.    Moreover,  Epicurus,  the  man  who  feigns  chap.  xx.  —  argument  :   but  if  the  woi 

either  otiose  gods  or  none  at  all,  still  places  ruled  by  PROvn>ENCE  and  governed  b 

above  all.  Nature.    Aristotle  varies,  but  never-  will  of  one  god,  an  ignorant  anti 

theless  assigns  a  unity  of  power :  for  at  one  time  ought  not  to  carry  us  away  into  the 

he  says  that  Mind,  at  another  the  World,  is  God ;  of  agreement  wtth  rr :  although  deu 

at  another  time  he  sets  God  above  the  world.'  wtth    rrs  own   fables,  rr  has  broug 

Heraclides  of  Pontus  also  ascribes,  although  in  ridiculous  tradhions.    nor  is  it  showi 

various  ways,  a  divine  mind  to  God.    Theophras-  plainly  that  the  worship  of  the  goi 

tus,  and  Zeno,  and  Chrysippus,  and  Cleanthes  always  been  silly  and  impious,  in  tha 

are  indeed  themselves  of  many  forms  of  opinion ;  most  ancient  of  men  have  venerated 

but  they  are  all  brought  back  to  the  one  fact  kings,  their  illustrious  generals,  a» 

of  the  unity  of  providence.    For  Cleanthes  dis-  ventors    of    arts,   on    account    of 

coursed  of  God  as  of  a  mind,  now  of  a  soul,  remarkable  deeds,  no  otherwise  tk 

now  of  air,  but  for  the  most  part  of  reason.  gods. 

Zeno,  his  master,  will  have  the  law  of  nature  and  «  j  y^^^^  ^^^  ^^h  the  opinions  almost 

of  God,  and  sometimes  the  air  and  sometimes  ^y^^  philosophers  whose  more  illustrious  g 

reason  to  be  the  beginnmg  of  all  things.     More-  -^  ^^  y^^^^  *-    j^^^^  ^^^  ^y^^^  ^j^^^  ^  ^^ 

over  by  mteirretmg  Juno  to  be  the  air,  Jupiter  ^^^ough  with   many  names;  so  that  an 

the  heaven,  Neptune  the  sea,  Vulcan  to  be  fire,  ^jght^think  either  that  Christians  are  noi 

andm  hke  manner  by  showing  the  other  gods  losSphers,  or  that  philosophers  were  then  a 

of  the  common  people  to  be  elements  he  forci-  christians.     But  if  the  world  is  governs 

bly  denounces  and  overcomes  the  public  error,  providence,  and  directed  by  the  will  of  one 

Chrysippus  says  almost  the  same.     He  believes  ^tjq^ity  of  unskilled  people  ought  not, 

that  a  divme  force,  a  rational  nature,  and  some-  ever  delighted  and  channed  with  its  own  I 

tinies  the  world  and  a  fatal  necessity,  is  God;  ^^           ^^3            -^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^  , 

and  hefollows  the  example  of  Zeno  in  his  physio-  agreement,  when  it  is  rebutted  by  the  op 

logical  interpretation  of  the  poems  of  Hesiod,  of  ^f  ^^3  ^^^  philosophers,  who  are  support 

Homer,  and  of  Orpheus.   Moreover  the  teachmg  ^y^^  authority  both  of  reason  and  of  ^t 

of  Diogenes  of  Babylon  is  that  of  expounding  p^^  ^^,  ancestors  had   such   an  easy  fa 

and  arguing  that  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  and  the  falsehoods,  that  they  rashly  beheved  even 

ongin  of  Minerva  and  this  kind,  are  names  for  monstrosities  as  marvellous  wonders  ;S  a 

other  things,  not  for  gods.     For  Xenophon  the  ^^^^  gcylla,  a  Chimaera  of  many  forms, 

Socratic  says  that  the  form  of  the   true  God  j^ydra  rising  again  from  its  auspicious  wi 

cannot  be  seen,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  ^/^  Centauii,  horses  entwined  with  their  r 

inquired  after     Ansto  the  Stoic  3  says  that  He  ^^^  whatever  Report  was  allowed^  to  feigi 

cannot  at  all  be  comprehended.     And  both  of  ^^^^  ^^^j^^j    ^juf     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^     ^   ^h 

them  were  sensible  of  the  majesty  of  God,  while  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^1^  ^^^^3,  ^^y^^       ^^^  ^^„ 

they  despaired  of  underetanding   Him      Plato  ^^anged  from  men  into  birds  and  beast 

has  a  clearer  discourse  about  God,  both  in  the  from  men  into  trees  and  flowere?-whicht 

matters  themselves  and  in  the  names  by  which  j^  ^y^     ^^^  happened  at  all,  would  happen  1 

he  expresses  them  ;  and  his  discourse  would  be  ^^^  ^^^^^3^  ^^     ^^^^^^  happen  now^thc 

altogether  heavenly,  if  it  were  not  occasionally  ^^^^^  happened  at  all.     In   like   manne 

fouled   by  a   mixture    of   merely  civil    belief.  ^^3         ^^  ^^^    ^^3  too,  our  ancestors  Ik 

rherefore  m  his  Timaus  Plato  s  God  is  by  His  carelessly,  credulously,  with  untrained  simp 

while  worshipping  their  kings  religiously,  d 

'  Otherwise,  *'  Speusippus."  _^__^^_^_^^__^^^^___^_____^_^^^__^_ 

*  The  MS.  here  inserts,  **  Aristoteles  of  Pontus  varies,  at  one  time  \                                 ~""^ 

nttributine  the  supremacy  to  the  world,  at  another  to  the  divine  mind."  *  [See  note  on  Plato,  chap,  xxvi.] 

.Some  think  that  tnis  is  an  interpolatk>n,  others  transfer  the  words  to  ^  dome  editors  read,  "  mere  wonders,**  appaicntly  on  < 

Theophrastus  below.  only. 

3  Otherwise,  "  Aristo  the  Chiaa.**  •  Otherwise,  "  was  pleased.*'. 
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ELUCIDATIONS. 


vius  has  conquered  for  me,  in  that  the  very  great 
invidiousness  of  judging  is  taken  away  from  me. 
Nor  can  I  acknowledge  by  my  praises  the  merit 
of  his  words :  the  testimony  both  of  man,  and 
of  one  man  only,  is  weak.  He  has  an  illustri- 
ous reward  from  God,  inspired  by  whom  he  has 


pleaded,  and  aided  by  whom  he  has  gained  ll 
victory." 

After  these  things  we  departed,  glad  and  chei 
ful :  Csecilius,  to  rejoice  that  he  had  believo 
Octavius,  that  he  had  succeeded ;  and  I,  that  li 
one  had  believed,  and  the  other  had  conqueied 


ELUCIDATIONS 


I. 


(EdHions,  p.  171.) 

For  an  interesting  account  of  the  bibliographical  history  of  this  work,  see  Dupin.  It  pam 
for  the  Eight  Book  of  Amobius  imtil  a.d.  1560,  and  was  first  printed  in  its  true  character 
Heidelberg  in  that  year,  with  a  learned  preface  by  Balduinus,  who  restored  it  to  its  true  author. 


II. 

(The  neighing  of  horses,  note  i,  p.  183.) 

It  strikes  me  as  singular  that  the  Eklinburgh  edition,  which  gives  a  note  to  each  of  t 
instances  that  follow,  should  have  left  me  to  supply  this  reference  to  the  case  of  Darius  HystaqM 
The  story  is  told,  as  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  ever  read  it,  by  Herodotus,  and  is  a 
tainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  history,  when  one  reflects  that  a  honfe  elected  a  gic 
monarch,  and  one  whose  life  not  a  little  affected  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  A  knavish  groom  « 
indeed  the  engineer  of  this  election,  as  often,  in  such  events,  the  secret  springs  of  history  i 
hidden ;  but,  if  the  story  is  not  wholly  a  fable,  the  coincidence  of  thunder  in  the  heavens  is  mc 
noteworthy.  It  seemed  to  signify  the  overruling  of  Providence,  and  the  power  of  God  to  ta 
the  folly,  not  less  than  the  wrath,  of  men,  to  God's  praise.    See  Herod.,  book  iii.  cap.  IxxxvL 


III. 

(From  nothing,  p.  194.) 

From  this  chapter,  if  not  from  others,  it  had  been  rashly  afHrmed  that  our  author  imagio 
that  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body,  and  is  to  be  renewed  out  of  nothing.  The  argument 
wholly  ad  Aomtn^m,  and  asserts  nothing  from  the  author's  own  point  of  view,  as  I  imderstand 
He  gives  what  is  "sufficient  for  his  argument,"  and  professes  nothing  more.  He  was  not 
clergyman,  nor  is  his  work  a  sermon  to  the  faithful.  He  defies  any  one  to  deny,  that,  if  God  con 
form  man  out  of  nothing,  He  can  make  him  anew  out  of  nothing.  The  residue  of  the  argumc 
is  a  brilliant  assertion  of  the  imperishability  of  matter,  in  terms  which  might  satisfy  mode 
science ;  and  the  implication  is,  that  the  soul  no  more  perishes  to  the  sight  of  (kxl  than  does  t 
tK)dy  vaporized  and  reserved  in  the  custody  of  the  elements. 


COMMODIANUS. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


TOTHB 


INSTRUCTIONS  OF  COMMODIANUS. 


[a.i>.  340.]     Our  author  seems  to  have  been  a  North- African  bishop,  of  whom  little  is  known 

what  we  learn  from  his  own  writings.     He  has  been  supposed  to  incline  to  some  ideas  of 

and  also  to  the  Millenarians,  but  perhaps  on  insufficient  grounds.     His  Millenarianism 

the  views  of  a  very  primitive  age,  and  that  without  the  corrupt  Chiliasm  of  a  later  period, 

:h  brought  about  a  practical  repudiation  of  the  whole  system.'     Of  his  writings,  two  poems 

remain,  and  of  these  the  second,  a  very  recent  discovery,  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh 

I  greatly  regret  that  it  cannot  be  included  in  ours. 

As  a  poetical  work  the  following  prose  version  probably  does  it  no  injustice.     His  versification 

piODOunced  very  crabbed,  and  his  diction  is  the  wretched  patois  of  North  Africa.     But  the 

and  earnestness  of  a  practical  Christian  seem  everywhere  conspicuous  in  this  fragment  of 

ity. 

*  He  gnm  w  •  paanfiil  picture  of  the  decline  ofgodUnest  in  his  days  ;  of  which  see  Wordsworth's  Hippclytut^  p.  i4«w 
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XL  APOLLO  THE  SOOTHSAYING  AND  FALSE. 

Ye  make  ApolTo  a  player  on  the  cithara,  and 
dhrjne.  Bom  at  first  of  Maia,  in  the  isle  of 
Delos,  subsequently,  for  offered  wages,  a  builder, 
obe]dng  the  king  Laomedon,  he  reared  the  walls 
of  the  Trojans.  And  he  established  himself,  and 
ye  are  seduced  into  thinking  him  a  god,  in  whose 
bones  the  love  of  Cassandra  burned,  whom  the 
virgin  craftily  sported  with,  and,  though  a  divine 
bemg,  he  is  deceived.  By  his  office  of  augur  he 
was  able  to  know  the  double-hearted  one.  More- 
over rejected,  he,  though  divine,  departed  thence. 
Him  the  virgin  burnt  up  with  her  beauty,  whom 
he  ought  to  have  burnt  up ;  while  she  ought  first 
of  all  to  have  loved  the  god  who  thus  lustfully 
began  to  love  Daphne,  and  still  follows  her  up, 
wishing  to  violate  the  maid.  The  fool  loves  in 
vain.  Nor  can  he  obtain  her  by  running.  Sure- 
ly, if  he  were  a  god,  he  would  come  up  with  her 
through  the  air.  She  first  came  under  the  roof, 
and  the  divine  being  remained  outside.  The 
race  of  men  deceive  you,  for  they  were  of  a  sad 
way  of  life.  Moreover,  he  is  said  to  have  fed 
the  cattle  of  Admetus.  While  in  imposed  sports 
he  threw  the  quoit  into  the  air,  he  could  not 
restrain  it  as  it  fell,  and  it  killed  his  friend. 
That  was  the  last  day  of  his  companion  Hyacin- 
thns.  Had  he  been  divine,  he  would  have  fore- 
known the  death  of  his  friend. 

Xn.   FATHER   LIBER  —  BACCHUS. 

Ye  yourselves  say  that  Father  Liber  was  as- 
suredly twice  begotten.  First  of  all  he  was  bom 
in  India  of  Proserpine  and  Jupiter,  and  waging 
war  against  the  Titans,  when  his  blood  was  shed, 
he  expired  even  as  one  of  mortal  men.  Again 
restored  from  his  death,  in  another  womb  Semele 
conceived  him  again  of  Jupiter,  a  second  Maia, 
^*ho8e  womb  being  divided,  he  is  taken  away 
near  to  birth  from  his  dead  mother,  and  as  a 
nmsling  isgiven  to  be  nourished  to  Nisus.  From 
this  being  twice  bom  he  is  called  Dionysus ;  and 
his  religion  is  falsely  observed  in  vanity ;  and 
they  celebrate  his  orgies  such  that  now  they 
themselves  seem  to  be  either  foolhardy  or  bur- 
le«iuers  of  Mimnermomems.  They  conspire  in 
^;  they  practise  beforehand  with  pretended 
*^  that  they  may  deceive  others  into  saying 
that  a  deity  is  present.  Hence  you  manifestly 
^  naen  living  a  life  like  his,  violently  excited 
*J^  the  wine  which  he  himself  had  pressed  out ; 
^  have  given  him  divine  honour  in  the  midst 
^'  their  drunken  excess. 


Xm.  THE  UNCONQUERED  ONE. 

The  unconquered  one  was  bom  from  a 

"^  is  regarded  as  a  god.     Now  tell  us, 

^  ^e  other  hand,  which  is  the  first  of 

^'     The  rock  has  overcome  the  god: 

<^teator  of  the  rock  has  to  be  sought 


rock, 
then, 
these 
then 
after. 


Moreover,  you  still  depict  him  also  as  a  thief; 
although,  if  he  were  a  god,  he  certainly  did  not 
live  by  theft.  Assuredly  he  was  of  earth,  and 
of  a  monstrous  nature.  And  he  turned  other 
people's  oxen  into  his  caves ;  just  as  did  Cacus, 
that  son  of  Vulcan. 

XIV.  SYLVANUS. 

Whence,  again,  has  Sylvanus  appeared  to  be 
a  god  ?  Perhaps  it  is  agreeable  sa  to  call  him 
from  this,  that  the  pipe  sings  sweetly  because  he 
bestows  the  wood  ;  for,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be 
so.  Thou  hast  bought  a  venal  master,  when 
thou  shalt  have  bought  from  him.  Behold  the 
wood  fails!  What  is  due  to  him?  Art  thou 
not  ashamed,  O  fool,  to  adore  such  pictures? 
Seek  one  God  who  will  allow  you  to  Uve  after 
death.  Depart  from  such  as  have  become  dead 
in  life. 

XV.  HERCULES. 

Hercules,  because  he  destroyed  the  monster 
of  the  Aventine  Mount,  who  had  been  wont  to 
steal  the  herds  of  Evander,  is  a  god:  the  rustic 
mind  of  men,  untaught  also,  when  they  wished 
to  retum  thanks  instead  of  praise  to  the  absent 
thunderer,  senselessly  vowed  victims  as  to  a  god 
to  be  besought,  they  made  milky  altars  as  a 
memorial  to  themselves.  Thence  it  arises  that 
he  is  worshipped  in  the  ancient  manner.  But 
he  is  no  god,  although  he  was  strong  in  arms. 

XVI.   OP  THE  GODS  AND  GODDESSES. 

Ye  say  that  they  are  gods  who  are  plainly  cmel, 
and  ye  say  that  genesis  assigns  the  fates  to  you. 
Now,  then,  say  to  whom  first  of  all  sacred  rites 
are  paid.  Between  the  ways  on  either  side  im- 
mature death  is  straying.  If  the  fates  give  the 
generations,  why  do  you  pray  to  the  god  ?  Thou 
art  vainly  deceived  who  art  seeking  to  beseech  the 
manes,  and  thou  namest  them  to  be  lords  over 
thee  who  are  fabricated.  Or,  moreover,  I  know 
not  what  women  you  pray  to  as  goddesses — Bel- 
lona  and  Nemesis  the  goddesses,  together  with 
the  celestial  Fury,  the  Virgins  and  Venus,  for 
whom  your  wives  are  weak  in  the  loins.  Besides, 
there  are  in  the  fanes  other  demons  which  are 
not  as  yet  numbered,  and  are  wom  on  the  neck, 
so  that  they  themselves  cannot  give  to  them- 
selves an  account.  Plagues  ought  rather  to  be 
exported  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

XVII.   OF  THEIR  nfAGES. 

A  few  wicked  and  empty  poets  delude  you ; 
while  they  seek  with  difficulty  to  procure  their 
living,  they  adom  falsehood  to  be  for  others  un- 
der the  guise  of  mystery.  Thence  feigning  to 
be  smitten  by  some  deity,  they  sing  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  weary  themselves  under  his  form.  Ye 
have  often  seen  the  Dindymarii,  with  what  a  din 
they  enter  upon  luxuries  while  they  seek  to  feign 
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the  foiies  of  Charybdis,  when  thou  thyself  dost 
perish.  Thus  ye  rich  men  are  undisciplined,  ye 
gbe  a  law  to  those,  ye  yourselves  not  being  pre- 
pared. Strip  thyself,  O  rich  man  turned  away 
fiom  God,  of  such  evils,  if  assuredly,  perchance, 
wbat  thou  hast  seen  done  may  aid  thee.  Be  ye 
tlie  attendant  of  God  while  ye  have  time.  Even 
as  the  elm  loves  the  vine,  so  love  ye  people  of 
00  account  Observe  now,  O  barren  one,  the 
law  ^ich  is  terrible  to  the  evil,  and  equally 
benigiuuit  to  the  good ;  be  humble  in  prosperity. 
Take  away,  O  rich  men,  hearts  of  fraud,  and 
take  up  hearts  of  peace.  And  look  upon  your 
evil-doing.    Do  ye  do  good  ?    I  am  here. 

XXXI.  TO  JUDGES. 

Consider  the  sayings  of  Solomon,  all  ye 
judges ;  in  what  way,  with  one  word  of  his,  he 
disparages  you.  How  gifts  and  presents  corrupt 
the  ju(^ges,  thence,  thence  follows  the  law.  Ye 
always  love  givers ;  and  when  there  shall  be  a 
cause,  the  unjust  cause  carries  off  the  victory. 
Ilius  I  am  innocent ;  nor  do  I,  a  man  of  no 
account,  accuse  you,  because  Solomon  openly 
laises  the  blasphemy.  But  your  god  is  your 
beDy,  and  rewards  are  your  laws.  Paul  the 
apostle  suggests  this,  I  am  not  deceitful. 

XXXn.   TO  SELF-PLEASERS. 

If  place  or  time  is  favourable,  or  the  person 
has  advanced,  let  there  be  a  new  judge.     Why 
now  art  thou  lifted  up  thence?    Untaught,  thou 
biasphemest  Him  of  whose  liberality  thou  hvest 
In  such  weakness  thou  dost  not  ever  regard 
Him.    Throughout  advances  and  profits  thou 
peedily  presmnest  on  fortune.    There  is  no  law 
to  thee,  nor  dost  thou  discern  thyself  in  pros- 
Parity.    Although  they  may  be  counted  of  gold, 
te  the  strains  of  the  pipe  always  be  raving.      If 
^  hast  not  adored  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord, 
^hast  perished.'     Both  place  and  occasion 
*nd  peison  are  now  given  to  thee,  if,  however, 
^  believest ;  but  if  not,  thou  shalt  fear  before 
Him.    Bring  thyself  into  obedience  to  Christ, 
^  place  thy  neck  under  Him.    To  Him  re- 
^fiis  the  honour  and  all  the  confidence  of 
™iig5.    When  the  time  flatters  thee,  be  more 
^tious.     Not  foreseeing,  as  it  behoves  thee, 
«e  final  awards  of  fate,  thou  art  not  able  ever  to 
''^t  again  without  Christ. 

XXXm.  TO  THE  GENTn.ES. 

O  people,  ferocious,  without  a  shepherd,  now 
**  lei^g;th  wander  not.  For  I  also  who  admonish 
J^  was  the  same,  ignorant,  wandering.  Now, 
^"^*efore,  take  the  likeness  of  your  Lord.  Raise 
upward  your  wild  and  roughened  hearts.  Enter 
***dfitttly  into  the  fold  of  your  sylvan  Shepherd, 


k  »ot  PMripttMJOTiwn.    Nor  do«  ths  "  one  God "  of 


remaining  safe  from  robbers  under  the  royal  roof. 
In  the  wood  are  wolves ;  therefore  take  refuge 
in  the  cave.  Thou  warrest,  thou  art  mad ;  nor 
dost  thou  behold  where  thou  abidest.  Believe 
in  the  one  God,  that  when  dead  thou  mayest 
live,  and  mayest  rise  in  His  kingdom,  when  there 
shall  be  the  resurrection  to  the  just. 

XXXIV.  MOREOVER,  TO   IGNORANT  GENTILES. 

The  unsubdued  neck  refuses  to  bear  the  yoke 
of  labour.  Then  it  delights  to  be  satisfied  with 
herbs  in  the  rich  plains.  And  still  unwillingly  is 
subdued  the  useful  mare,  and  it  is  made  to  be 
less  fierce  when  it  is  first  brought  into  subjection. 
O  people,  O  man,  thou  brother,  do  not  be  a 
brutal  flock.  Pluck  thyself  forth  at  length,  and 
thyself  withdraw  thyself.  Assuredly  thou  art  not 
cattle,  thou  art  not  a  beast,  but  thou  art  bom  a 
man.  Do  thou  thyself  wisely  subdue  thyself, 
and  enter  under  arms.  Thou  who  followest 
idols  art  nothing  but  the  vanity  of  the  age.  Your 
trifling  hearts  destroy  you  when  almost  set  free. 
There  gold,  garments,  silver  is  brought  to  the 
elbows ;  there  war  is  made ;  there  love  is  sung 
of  instead  of  psalms.  Dost  thou  think  it  to  be 
life,  when  thou  playest  or  lookest  forward  to 
such  things  as  these  ?  Thou  chooses t,  O  ignorant 
one,  things  that  are  extinct ;  thou  seekest  golden 
things.  Thence  thou  shalt  not  escape  the  plague, 
although  thyself  art  divine.  Thou  seekest  not 
that  grace  which  God  sent  to  be  read  of  in  the 
earth,  but  thus  as  a  beast  thou  wanderest.  The 
golden  age  before  spoken  of  shall  come  to 
thee  if  thou  believest,  and  again  thou  shalt  begin 
to  live  always  an  immortal  life.  That  also  is 
permitted  to  know  what  thou  wast  before.  Give 
thyself  as  a  subject  to  God,  who  governs  all 
things.* 

XXXV.  OF  THE  TREE  OF  UFE  AND  DEATH. 

Adam  was  the  flrst  who  fell,  and  that  he  might 
shun  the  precepts  of  God,  Belial  was  his  tempter 
by  the  lust  of  the  palm  tree.  And  he  conferred 
on  us  also  what  he  did,  whether  of  good  or  of 
evil,  as  being  the  chief  of  all  that  was  bom  from 
him ;  and  thence  we  die  by  his  means,  as  he 
himself,  receding  from  the  divine,  became  an 
outcast  from  the  Word.  We  shall  be  immortal 
when  six  thousand  years  are  accomplished.  The 
tree  of  the  apple  being  tasted,  death  has  entered 
into  the  world.  By  this  tree  of  death  we  are 
bom  to  the  Ufe  to  come.  On  the  tree  depends 
the  life  that  bears  fruits —  precepts.  Now,  there- 
fore, pluck  3  believingly  the  fmits  of  life.  A  law 
was  given  from  the  tree  to  be  feared  by  the 
primitive  man,  whence  comes  death  by  the  neg- 
lect of  the  law  of  the  beginning.  Now  stretch 
forth  your  hand,  and  take  of  the  tree  of  Ufe. 

*  [Hefc  ends  the  apcdogetic  poction.] 
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The  excellent  law  of  the  Lord  which  follows  has 
issued  from  the  tree.  The  first  law  is  lost ;  man 
eats  whence  he  can,  who  adores  the  forbidden 
gods,  the  evil  joys  of  life.  Reject  this  partak- 
ing ;  it  will  suffice  you  to  know  what  it  should 
be.  If  you  wish  to  live,  surrender  yourselves  to 
the  second  law.  Avoid  the  worship  of  temples, 
the  oracles  of  demons ;  turn  yourselves  to  Christ, 
and  ye  shall  be  associates  with  God.  Holy  is 
God's  law,  which  teaches  the  dead  to  live.  God 
alone  has  commanded  us  to  offer  to  Him  the 
hymn  of  praise.  All  of  you  shun  absolutely  the 
taw  of  the  devil. 

XXXVI.    OF  THE   FOOLISHNESS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  twofold  sign  whence 
death  proceeded,  and  again  I  have  said  that 
thence  life  frequently  proceeds;  but  the  cross 
has  become  foolishness  to  an  adulterous  people. 
The  awful  King  of  eternity  shadows  forth  these 
things  by  the  cross,  that  they  may  now  believe 
on  Him.'  O  fools,  that  live  in  death  !  Cain 
slew  his  younger  brother  by  the  invention  of 
wickedness.  Thence  the  sons  of  Enoch*  are 
said  to  be  the  race  of  Cain.  Then  the  evil  peo- 
ple increased  in  the  world,  which  never  transfers 
souls  to  God.  To  believe  the  cross  came  to  be  I 
a  dread,  and  they  say  that  they  live  righteously.  \ 
The  first  law  was  in  the  tree ;  and  thence,  too, 
the  second.  And  thence  the  second  law  first  of 
all  overcame  the  terrible  law  with  peace.^  Lifted 
up,  they  have  rushed  into  vain  prevarications. 
They  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  Lord 
pierced  with  nails  ;  but  when  His  judgment  shall 
come,  they  will  then  discern  Him.  But  the ! 
race  of  Abel  already  believes  on  a  merciful 
Christ. 

XXXVII.    THE    FANATICS   WHO   JUDAIZE. 

What !  art  thou  half  a  Jew  ?  wilt  thou  be  half 
profane?  Whence  thou  shalt  not  when  dead 
escape  the  judgment  of  Christ.  Thou  thyself 
blindly  wanderest,  and  foolishly  goest  in  among 
the  blind.  And  thus  the  blind  leadeth  the  blind 
into  the  ditch.  Thou  goest  whither  thou  know- 
est  not,  and  thence  ignorantly  withdrawest.  Let 
them  who  are  learning  go  to  the  learned,  and  let 
the  learned  depart.  But  thou  goest  to  those 
from  whom  thou  canst  learn  nothing.  Thou 
goest  forth  before  the  doors,  and  thence  also 
thou  goest  to  the  idols.  Ask  first  of  all  what  is 
commanded  in  the  law.  Let  them  tell  thee  if  it 
be  commanded  to  adore  the  gods  ;  for  they  are 
ignored  in  respect  of  that  which  they  are  espe- 
cially able  to  do.  But  because  they  are  guilty 
of  that  very  crime,  they  relate  nothing  concem- 
inR  the  commandments  of  God  save  what  is 

HHtowt  foith  Himtdfr\ 

Hm  ti^  of  another  Enoch^  who  was  not  translated  with- 
4i.'*— Rkl    [See  G«n.  IV.  17, 1 8.    S.] 

tMribilein  legem  primo  cum  pace  revincit.  — 


marvellous.  Then,  however,  they  blindly  Ieai| 
you  with  them  into  the  ditch.  There  are  deatljl 
too  well  known  by  them  to  relate,  or  because  (K 
heaping  up  of  the  plough  closes  up  the  fidfi 
1  he  Almighty  would  not  have  them  understm^ 
their  King.  Why  such  a  wickedness  ?  He  IBa^ 
self  took  refuge  from  those  bloody  men.  iBll 
gave  Himself  to  us  by  a  superadded 
Thence  now  they  lie  concealed  with  us, 
serted  by  their  King.  But  if  you  think  that 
them  there  is  hope,  you  are  altogether  in 
if  you  worship  God  and  heathen  temples. 

XXXVin.    TO  THE  JEWS. 

Evil  always,  and  recalcitrant,  with  a  stiff 
ye  wish  not  that  ye  should  be  overcome; 
ye  will  be  heirs.     Isaiah  said  that  ye  were 
hardened  heart.     Ye  look  upon  the  law 
Moses  in  wrath  dashed  to  pieces ;  and  the 
Lord  gave  to  him  a  second  law.     In  that 
placed  his  hope ;  but  ye,  half  healed,  reject 
and  therefore  ye  shall  not  be  worthy  of  the  kii^^ 
dom  of  heaven. 

XXXIX.    ALSO  TO  THE  JEWS. 

Look  upon  Leah,  that  was  a  type  of  the  sytth 
gogue,  which  Jacob  received  as  a  sign,  with  cjfei 
so  weak  ;  and  yet  he  served  again  for  the  younger 
one  beloved  :  a  true  mystery,  and  a  type  of  (MTJ 
Church.     Consider  what  was  abundantly  said 
Rebecca  from  heaven ;   whence,  imitating 
alien,  ye  may  believe  in  Christ.    Thence  come, 
to  Tamar  and  the  offspring  of  twins.     Look 
Cain,  the  first  tiller  of  the  earth,  and  Abd  'H 
shepherd,  who  was  an  unspotted  offerer  in 
ruin  of  his  brother,  and  was  slain  by  his  brothet: 
Thus  therefore   perceive,  that  the  younger  M; 
approved  by  Christ. 

XL.    AGAIN  TO  THE  SAME. 

There  is  not  an  unbelieving  |)eople  such  Si 
yours.  O  evil  men  !  in  so  many  places,  and 
often  rebuked  by  the  law  of  those  who  cry  ak) 
And  the  lofty  One  despises  your  Sabbaths,  tti 
altogether  rejects  your  universal  monthly  feflU 
according  to  law,  that  ye  should  not  make  W 
Him  the  commanded  sacrifices ;  who  toW  jfO* 
to  throw  a  stone  for  your  offence.  If  any  shooli 
not  believe  that  He  had  perished  by  an  xasfA: 
death,  and  that  those  who  were  beloved  wai 
saved  by  other  laws,  thence  that  life  was 
pended  on  the  tree,  and  believe  not  on  HiBi' 
God  Himself  is  the  life;  He  Himself  was 
pended  for  us.  But  ye  with  indurated  hetft^ 
insult  Him. 

XU.    OF  THE  TIME  OF  ANTiCHRIST.^ 

Isaiah  said  :  This  is  the  man  who  movedi  tke^ 
world  and  so   many   kings,  and   under  i^m\ 

4  [See  Elucidation  at  end.] 
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the  land  shall  become  desert.  Hear  ye  how 
the  prophet  foretold  concerning  him.  I  have 
said  nothing  elaborately,  but  negligently.  Then, 
doubtless,  die  world  shall  be  finished  when  he 
shall  appear.  He  himself  shall  divide  the  globe 
into  three  ruling  powers,  when,  moreover,  Nero 
shall  be  raised  up  from  hell,  Elias  shall  first 
come  to  seal  the  beloved  ones ;  at  which  things 
the  region  of  Africa  and  the  northern  nation,  the 
whole  earth  on  all  sides,  for  seven  years  shall 
tremble.  But  Elias  shall  occupy  the  half  of  the 
time,  Nero  shall  occupy  half.  Then  the  whore 
Babylon,  being  reduced  to  ashes,  its  embers  shall 
thence  advance  to  Jerusalem;  and  the  Latin 
conqueror  shall  then  say,  I  am  Christ,  whom  ye 
always  pray  to ;  and,  indeed,  the  original  ones  who 
were  deceived  combine  to  praise  him.  He  does 
many  wonders,  since  his  is  the  false  prophet. 
Especially  that  they  may  believe  him,  his  image 
shall  speak.  The  Almighty  has  given  it  power 
to  appear  such.  The  Jews,  recapitulating  Scrip- 
tnres  from  him,  exclaim  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Highest  that  they  have  been  deceived. 

Xm.  OF  THE  HIDDEN  AND   HOLY   PEOPLE  OF  THE 
ALMIGHTY  CHRISF,   THE   UVING  GOD. 

Let  the  hidden,  the  final,  the  holy  people  be 
bnged  for ;  and,  indeed,  let  it  be  unknown  by 
us  where  it  abides,  acting  by  nine  of  the  tribes 
and  a  half  .  .  .  ;  and  he  has  bidden  to  live  by 
the  former  law.  Now  let  us  all  live  :  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  law  is  new,  as  the  law  itself  teaches, 
1  point  out  to  you  more  plainly.  Two  of  the 
tribes  and  a  half  are  left :  wherefore  is  the  half 
of  the  tribes  separated  from  them  ?  That  they 
roight  be  martyrs,  when  He  should  bring  war  on 
His  elected  ones  into  the  world  ;  or  certainly  the 
choir  of  the  holy  prophets  would  rise  together 
upon  the  people  who  should  impose  a  check 
upon  them  whom  the  obscene  horses  have  slaugh- 
tered with  kicking  heel ;  nor  would  the  band 
hurry  rashly  at  any  time  to  the  gift  of  peace. 
Those  of  the  tribes  are  withdrawn,  and  all  the 
Daysteries  of  Christ  are  fulfilled  by  them  through- 
out the  whole  age.  Moreover,  they  have  arisen 
from  the  crime  of  two  brothers,  by  whose  au- 
'Pices  they  have  followed  crime.  Not  undeserv- 
^ly  are  these  bloody  ones  thus  scattered  :  they 
^  again  assemble  on  behalf  of  the  mysteries 
of  Christ.  But  then  the  things  told  of  in  the 
«w  are  hastening  to  their  completion.  The  Al- 
J^hty  Christ  descends  to  His  elect,  who  have 
^0  darkened  from  our  view  for  so  long  a  time 
7*  they  have  become  so  many  thousands  —  that 
^.  the  true  heavenly  people.  The  son  does  not 
^^  before  his  father,  then ;  nor  do  they  feel 
P^  in  their  bodies,  nor  polypus  in  their  nos- 
^«  They  who  cease  depart  in  ripe  years  in 
^  bed,  fulfilling  all  the  things  of  the  law,  and 


therefore  they  are  protected.  They  are  bidden 
to  pass  on  the  right  side  of  their  Lord;  and 
when  they  have  passed  over  as  before.  He  dries 
up  the  river.  Nor  less  does  the  Lord  Himself 
also  proceed  with  them.  He  has  passed  over  ic 
our  side,  they  come  with  the  King  of  heaven ; 
and  in  their  journey,  what  shall  I  speak  of  which 
God  will  bring  to  pass  ?  Mountains  subside  be- 
fore them,  and  fountains  break  forth.  The  crea- 
tion rejoices  to  see  the  heavenly  people.  Here, 
however,  they  hasten  to  defend  the  captive  ma- 
tron. But  the  wicked  king  who  possesses  her, 
when  he  hears,  flies  into  the  parts  of  the  north, 
and  collects  all  his  followers.  Moreover,  when 
the  tyrant  shall  dash  himself  against  the  army  of 
God,  his  soldiery  are  overthrown  by  the  celestial 
terror ;  the  false  prophet  himself  is  seized  with 
the  wicked  one,  by  the  decree  of  the  Lord ; 
they  are  handed  over  alive  to  Gehenna.  From 
him  chiefs  and  leaders  are  bidden  to  obey ;  then 
will  the  holy  ones  enter  into  the  breasts  of  their 
ancient  mother,  that,  moreover,  they  also  may 
be  refreshed  whom  he  has  evil  persuaded.  With 
various  punishments  he  will  torment  those  who 
trust  in  him ;  they  come  to  the  end,  whereby 
offences  are  taken  away  from  the  world.  The 
Lord  will  begin  to  give  judgment  by  fire. 

XLIII.  —  OF  THE   END   OF  THIS  AGE. 

The  trumpet  gives  the  sign  in  heaven,  the  lion 
being  taken  away,  and  suddenly  there  is  dark- 
ness with  the  din  of  heaven.  The  Lord  casts 
down  His  eyes,  so  that  the  earth  trembles.  He 
cries  out,  so  that  all  may  hear  throughout  the 
world :  Behold,  long  have  I  been  silent  while  I 
bore  your  doings  in  such  a  time.  They  cry 
out  together,  complaining  and  groaning  too  late. 
They  howl,  they  bewail ;  nor  is  there  room  found 
for  the  wicked.  What  shall  the  mother  do  for 
the  sucking  child,  when  she  herself  is  burnt  up  ? 
In  the  flame  of  fire  the  Lord  will  judge  the 
wicked.  But  the  fire  shall  not  touch  the  just, 
but  shall  by  all  means  lick  them  up.'  In  one 
place  they  delay,  but  a  part  has  wept  at  the 
judgment.  Such  will  be  the  heat,  that  the  stones 
themselves  shall  melt.  The  winds  assemble  into 
lightnings,  the  heavenly  wrath  rages ;  and  wher- 
ever the  wicked  man  fleeth,  he  is  seized  upon  by 
this  fire.  There  will  be  no  succour  nor  ship  of 
the  sea.  Amen  •  flames  on  the  nations,  and  the 
Medes  and  Parthians  bum  for  a  thousand  years, 
as  the  hidden  words  of  John  declare.  For  then 
after  a  thousand  years  they  are  delivered  over  to 
Gehenna ;  and  he  whose  work  they  were,  with 
them  are  burnt  up. 


I  {The  translator  here  inserts  a  mark  of  interrogation.  The 
meaning  is:  lick  up  them  (the  wicked)  who  have  penecuted  them. 
Dan.  ill.  aa.l 

•  [Rev.  oi.  14.] 
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thy  friends  also;  thou  hast  conquered.  And  «^^  >'"^  >'">'«^'j  f^^F"'"^"-  » -t  f.">B  ■»  1""™J i 
ait  mtchful  care  kit  any  one  enter  in  that  <>«»'=  ""' T  "'l'  "e"!!  ''«>;™?  ,"  ^°^/  1' 
l«li].g-place.  It  will  be  i,  infamous  thing  if  ""^''  «»?)■  ?''^-  «=  f^\  '»°^  '»'  *« 
«iro«r  declare,  himself  to  the  enemy.  He  victory,  and  assigns  you  to  be  a  fit  follower.  Do 
•hoknowl  not  how  to  conquer,  and  tins  to  thtiu  be  unwilling  to  spare  thyself  besides  for 
Mra  kimself  up,  has  weakly  foregone  praise  ^'"'i  !■«  *»"  "5*"  <''''8"".  ■''»'  I"  ""X 
•nKitlier  his  Jwn  nor  his  coumry's  iood.  gi»e  fame  for  your  death, 
nien  he  was  unwilhng  to  live,  since  life  itself  liv.   of  FUGmvES. 

•in  perish.     If  any  one  is  without  God,  or  pro-       „.  ,       r  .l         .l  .  ,    .  j  ji 

Snetam  the  eneriy,  diey  are  become  ai  sound-  ,^'  "'f^  "'  ">"=*"  "'  '°'' ''=^.'™'>'f 
.!  brass,  or  deaf  ai  adders:  such  men  ought  of  themselves  separate  theniselves  Begotten  of 
-antly  u.  pmy  or  to  hide  themselves.  J",  '.fg  ,rt'"of'S,'rituSeetbirS 

U.    OF  INFANTS  ^°'^^^  ^"'^  ^^^^  refiige  in  the  servile  nation  under 

-^  '  a  barbarian  lung ;  and  there  the  eternal  flame 

Tlie  enemy  has  suddenly  come  flooding  ua  ^n  torment  on  the  day  decreed.  The  fugitive 
WCT  with  war ;  and  before  they  could  flee,  he  y^W  wander  vaguely  without  discipline,  loosed 
IBS  Ki»d  upon  the  helpless  children.  They  f^,^  jgw  ,o  go  about  through  the  defiles  of 
camoi  be  reproached,  although  they  are  seen  the  ways.  These,  therefore,  are  such  whom  no 
»  be  taken  captive ;  nor,  mdeed,  do  I  excuse  penalty  has  restrained.  If  they  will  not  live, 
|Mm.  Perhaps  they  have  deserved  it  on  account  they  ought  to  be  seen  by  the  idols. 
w  the  faults  of  their  parents ;    therefore   God 

^  given   them   up.     However,    I    exhort  the  LV.    of  the  seed  of  the  tares. 

«l«lts  diat  they  run  to  arms,  and  that  they  Qf  the  seed  of  the  tares,  who  stand  mingled 
»«tld  be  bom  agam,  as  it  were,  to  their  Mother  i„  the  Church.  When  the  times  of  the  harvest 
^m  the  womb.  Let  them  avoid  a  law  that  is  are  filled  up,  the  tares  that  have  sprang  up  are 
^b!e,  and  always  bloody,  impious,  intractable,  separated  from  the  fruit,  because  God  had  not 
"^g  with  the  life  of  the  beasts ;  for  when  sent  them.  The  husbandman  separates  all  those 
'W'ther  war  by  chance  should  be  to  be  waged,  collected  tares.  The  law  is  our  field ;  whoever 
«*ho  should  be  able  to  conquer  or  even  righdy  does  good  in  it,  assuredly  the  Ruler  Himself 
*Oow  how  to  beware  ...  ^H  afford  a  true  repose,  for  the  tares  are  burned 

with  fire.     If,  therefore,  you  think  that  under 


deserters. 


one  they  are  delaying,  you  are  wrong. 


For  deserters  are  not  called  so  as  all  of  one  nate  you  as  barren  Christians ;  cursed  was  the 

*"*d.     One   is   wicked,  another   partially  with-  fig-tree  without  fruit  in  the  word  of  the  Lord, 

^*s ;  but  yet  true  judgments  are  decreed  for  and  immediately  it  withered  away.     Ye  do  not 

*^1i.   So  Christ  is  fought  against,  even  as  C<esar  works ;  ye  prepare  no  gift  for  the  treasury,  and  yet 

B  obeyed.    Seek  the  refiige  of  the  king,  if  thou  ye  thus  vainly  think  to  deserve  well  of  the  Lord. 
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LVI.   TO  THE  DISSEMBLER. 

Dost  thou  dissemble  with  the  law  that  was 
given  with  such  public  announcement,  crying 
out  in  the  heavenly  word  of  so  many  prophets  ? 
If  a  prophet  had  only  cried  out  to  Ihe  clouds,' 
the  word  of  the  Lord  uttered  by  him  would 
surely  suffice.  The  law  of  the  Lord  proclaims 
itself  into  so  many  volumes  of  prophets ;  none  of 
them  excuses  wickedness ;  thus  even  thou  wish- 
est  from  the  heart  to  see  good  things ;  thou  art 
abo  seeking  to  live  by  deceits.  Why,  then,  has 
the  law  itself  gone  forth  with  so  much  pains? 
Thou  abusest  the  commands  of  the  Lord,  and 
yet  thou  callest  thyself  His  son.  Thou  art  seen, 
if  thou  wilt  be  such  without  reason.  I  say,  the 
Almighty  seeks  the  meek  to  be  His  sons,  those 
who  are  upright  with  a  good  heart,  those  who 
are  devoted  to  the  divine  law;  but  ye  know 
already  where  He  has  plunged  the  wicked. 

LVII.    THAT  WORLDLY   THINGS  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  TO 

BE   AVOIDED. 

If  certain  teachers,  while  looking  for  your 
gifts  or  fearing  your  persons,  relax  individual 
things  to  you,  not  only  do  I  not  grieve,  but  I  am 
compelled  to  speak  the  truth.  Thou  art  going 
to  vain  shows  with  the  crowd  of  the  evil  one, 
where  Satan  is  at  work  in  the  circus  with  din. 
Thou  persuadest  thyself  that  everything  that 
shall  please  thee  is  lawful.  Thou  art  the  off- 
spring of  the  Highest,  mingled  with  the  sons  of 
the  devil.  Dost  thou  wish  to  see  the  former 
things  which  thou  hast  renounced?  Art  thou 
again  conversant  with  them?  What  shall  the 
Anointed  One  profit  thee  ?  Or  if  it  is  permitted, 
on  account  of  weakness,  that  thou  foolishly  pro- 
fane .  .  .  Ix)ve  not  the  world,  nor  its  contents. 
Such  is  (jod*s  word,  and  it  seems  good  to  thee. 
Thou  observest  man's  command,  and  shunnest 
God's.  Thou  trustedst  to  the  gift  whereby  the 
teachers  shut  up  their  mouths,  that  they  may  be 
silent,  and  not  tell  thee  the  divine  commands ; 
while  I  speak  the  truth,  as  thou  art  bound  look 
to  the  Highest.  Assign  thyself  as  a  follower 
to  Him  whose  son  thou  wast.  If  thou  seekest  to 
live,  being  a  believing  man,  as  do  the  Gentiles, 
the  joys  of  the  world  remove  thee  from  the 
grace  of  Christ.  With  an  undisciplined  mind 
thou  seekest  what  thou  presumest  to  be  easily 
lawful,  Ixjth  thy  dear  actors  and  their  musical 
strains ;  nor  carest  thou  that  the  offspring  of 
such  an  one  should  babble  follies.  While  thou 
thinkest  that  thou  art  enjoying  life,  thou  art 
improvidently  erring.  The  Highest  commands, 
and  thou  shunnest  His  righteous  precepts. 

I.VIII.   THAT  THE   CHRISTIAN   SHOULD   BE  SUCH. 

When  the  Lord  says  that  man  should  eat  bread 
with  groaning,  here  what  art  thou  now  doing,  who 

'  Or,  "  If  one  prophet  only  had  cried  out  to  the  world.** 


desirest  to  live  with  joy  ?  Thou  seekest  to  resdnd 
the  judgment  uttered  by  the  highest  God  when 
He  first  formed  man ;  thou  wishest  to  abandon 
the  curb  of  the  law.  If  the  Almighty  God  have 
bidden  thee  live  with  sweat,  thou  who  art  living 
in  pleasure  wilt  already  be  a  stranger  to  Him. 
The  Scripture  saith  that  the  Lord  was  angnfwith 
the  Jews.  Their  sons,  refireshed  with  foo^  rose 
up  to  play.  Now,  therefore,  why  do  we  foUov 
these  circumcised  men  ? '  In  what  respect  diey 
perished,  we  ought  to  beware ;  the  greatest  part 
of  you,  surrendered  to  luxuries,  obey  them,  lliou 
transgressest  the  law  in  staining  thyself  with  dyes : 
against  thee  the  apostle  cries  out ;  yea,  God  dies 
out  by  him.  Your  dissoluteness,  says  he,  in  itsdf 
ruins  ^  you.  Be,  then,  such  as  Chnst  wbhes  yoo 
to  be,  gentle,  and  in  Him  joyful,  for  in  the  worid 
you  are  sad.  Run,  labour,  sweat,  firiit  with  sad- 
ness. Hope  comes  with  labour,  and  the  palm  is 
given  to  victory.  If  thou  wishest  to  be  refreshed, 
give  help  and  encouragement  to  the  martyr.  Wait 
for  the  repose  to  come  in  the  passage  of  death. 

UX.  TO  THE  MATRONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE 

LIVING  GOD. 

Thou  wishest,  O  Christian  woman,  that  the 
matrons  should  be  as  the  ladies  of  the  world. 
Thou  surroundest  thyself  with  gold,  or  with  the 
modest  silken  garment  Thou  givest  the  terror 
of  the  law  from  thy  ears  to  the  wind.  Thoa 
affectest  vanity  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  devil 
Thou  art  adorned  at  the  looking-glass  with  thy 
curled  hair  turned  back  fix)m  thy  brow.  And 
moreover,  with  evil  purposes,  thou  puttest  on 
false  medicaments,  on  thy  pure  eyes  the  stibium, 
with  painted  beauty,  or  thou  dyest  thy  hair  that 
it  may  be  always  black.  God  is  the  overlooker, 
who  dives  into  each  heart.  But  these  things  are 
not  necessary  for  modest  women.  Pierce  thy 
breast  with  chaste  and  modest  feeling.  The  law 
of  God  bears  witness  that  such  laws  fail  from 
the  heart  which  believes;  to  a  wife  approved 
of  her  husband,  let  it  suffice  that  she  is  so,  not  by 
her  dress,  but  by  her  good  disposition.  To  pat 
on  clothes  which  the  cold  and  the  heat  or  too 
much  sun  demands,  only  that  thou  maycst  be 
approved  modest,  and  show  forth  the  gifb  of  thy 
capacity  among  the  people  of  God.  Thou  who 
wast  formerly  most  illustrious,  givest  to  thyself 
the  guise  of  one  who  is  contemptible.  She  who 
lay  without  life,  was  raised  by  the  prayers  of  the 
widows.  She  deserved  this,  that  she  should  be 
raised  from  death,  not  by  her  costly  dress,  but  by 
her  gifts.  Do  ye,  O  good  matrons,  flee  from 
the  adornment  of  vanity  ;  such  attire  is  fitting  for 
women  who  haunt  the  brothels.  Overcome  the 
evil  one,  O  modest  women  of  Christ.  Show 
forth  all  your  wealth  in  giving. 

'  Sponte  profectoft. 
3  Deperdunt. 
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naoj  lefuse.  I  wish  you  to  turn  yoiu*  hatred 
against  me  alone,  that  the  hearts  of  all  may 
tremble  at  the  tempter.  Look  to  the  saying 
that  truly  begets  hatred,  (and  consider)  how 
many  things  I  have  lately  indeed  foretold  con- 
cerning a  delusive  peace,  while,  alas,  the  enticing 
seducer  has  come  upon  you  unawares,  and  be- 
cause ye  have  not  known  how  that  his  wiles  were 
imminent,  ye  have  perished ;  ye  work  absolutely 
bitter  thmgs,  but  that  is  itself  the  characteristic 
of  the  worid ;  not  any  one  for  whom  ye  inter- 
cede acts  for  nothing.  He  who  takes  refuge 
from  your  fire,  plunges  in  the  whirlpool.  Then 
the  wretch,  stripped  naked,  seeks  assistance  from 
you.  The  juc^es  themselves  shudder  at  your 
frauds ...  of  a  shorter  title,  I  should  not  la- 
bour at  so  many  lines.  Ye  who  teach,  look  upon 
those  to  whom  ye  willingly  tend,  when  for  your- 
sehres  ye  both  receive  banquets  and  feed  upon 
them.  For  those  things  are  ye  already  almost 
entering  the  foundations  of  the  earth. 

Lxxi.  TO  visrr  the  sick. 

If  thy  brother  should  be  weak  —  I  speak  of 
the  poor  man  —  do  not  empty-handed  visit  such 
an  one  as  he  lies  ill.  Do  good  under  God ;  pay 
your  obedience  by  your  money.  Thence  he 
shaQ  be  restored ;  or  if  he  should  perish,  let  a 
poor  man  be  refreshed,  who  has  nothing  where- 
with to  pay  you,  but  the  Founder  and  Author  of 
the  world  on  his  behalf.  Or  if  it  should  displease 
thee  to  go  to  the  poor  man,  always  hateful,  send 
noney,  and  something  whence  he  may  recover 
lumself.  And,  similarly,  if  thy  poor  sister  lies 
Qpon  a  sick-bed,  let  your  matrons  begin  to  bear 
hor  victuals.  God  Himself  cries  out,  Break  thy 
Iwead  to  the  needy.  There  is  no  need  to  visit 
with  words,  but  with  benefits.  It  is  wicked  that 
thy  brother  should  be  sick  through  want  of 
^  Satisfy  him  not  with  words.  He  needs 
OKat  and  drink.  Look  upon  such  assuredly 
weakened,  who  are  not  able  to  act  for  them- 
selves. Give  to  them  at  once.  I  pledge  my 
vord  that  fourfold  shall  be  given  you  by  God. 

IXXn.    TO  THE   POOR  IN   HEALTH. 

What  can  healthful  poverty  do,  unless  wealth 
^piescnt?  Assuredly,  if  thou  hast  the  means, 
^  once  communicate  also  to  thy  brother.  Be 
'^sponsible  to  thyself  for  one,  lest  thou  shouldst 
^  nid  to  be  proud.  I  promise  that  thou  shalt 
^  more  secure  than  the  rich  man.     Receive 

« 

®to  thy  ears  the  teaching  of  the  great  Solomon : 
^  hales  the  poor  man  to  be  a  pleader  on 
^h-*  Therefore  submit  thyself,  and  give  hon- 
^  to  Him  that  is  powerful ;  for  the  soft  speech 
"^thou  knowest  the  proverb  —  melts.'    One  is 


conquered  by  service,  even  although  there  be  an 
ancient  anger.  If  the  tongue  be  silent,  thou 
hast  found  nothing  better.  If  there  should  not 
wholesomely  be  an  art  whereby  life  may  be  gov- 
erned, either  give  aid  or  direction  by  the  com- 
mand of  Him  that  is  mighty.  Let  it  not  shame 
or  grieve  you  that  a  healthy  man  should  have 
faith.  In  the  treasury,  besides,  thou  oughtest  to 
give  of  thy  labour,  even  as  that  widow  whom  the 
Anointed  One  preferred.^ 

LXXni.  THAT  SONS  ARE  NOT  TO  BE  BEWARED. 

Although  the  death  of  sons  leaves  grief  for 
the  heart,  yet  it  is  not  right  either  to  go  forth  in 
black  garments,  or  to  bewail  them.  The  Lord 
prudently  says  that  ye  must  grieve  with  the  mind, 
not  with  outward  show,  which  is  finished  in  the 
week.  In  the  book  of  Solomon  the  promises 
of  the  Lord  concerning  the  resurrection  are  for- 
gotten if  thou  wouldest  make  thy  sons  martyrs, 
and  thus  with  thy  voice  will  bewail  them.  Art 
thou  not  ashamed  without  restraint  to  lament 
thy  sons,  like  the  Gentiles?  Thou  tearest  thy 
face,  thou  beatest  thy  breast,  thou  takest  off 
thy  garments ;  and  dost  thou  not  fear  the  Lord, 
whose  kingdom  thou  desirest  to  behold  ?  Mourn 
as  it  is  right,  but  do  not  do  wrong  on  their  be- 
half. Ye  therefore  are  such.  What  less  than 
Gentiles  are  ye  ?  Ye  do  as  the  crowds  that  are 
descended  from  the  diabolical  stock.  Ye  cry 
that  they  are  extinct.  With  what  advantage,  O 
false  one,  thou  hast  perished !  The  father  has 
not  led  his  son  with  grief  to  be  slain  at  the  altar, 
nor  has  the  prophet  mourned  over  a  deceased 
son  with  grief,  nor  even  has  a  weeping  parent. 
But  one  devoted  to  God  was  hastily  dying. 

LXXIV.    OF   FUNERAL  POMP. 

Thou  who  seekest  to  be  careful  of  the  pomp 
of  death  art  in.  error.  As  a  servant  of  God,  thou 
oughtest  even  in  death,  to  please  Him.  Alas 
that  the  lifeless  body  should  be  adorned  in  death  ! 
O'  true  vanity,  to  desire  honour  for  the  dead ! 
A  mind  enchained  to  the  world;  not  even  in 
death  devoted  to  Christ.  Thou  knowest  the 
proverbs.  He  wished  to  be  carried  through 
the  forum.  Thus  ye,  who  are  like  to  him,  and 
hving  with  untrained  mind,  wish  to  have  a  happy 
and  blessed  day  at  your  death,  that  the  people 
may  come  together,  and  that  you  may  see  praise 
with  mourning.  Thou  dost  not  foresee  whither 
thou  mayest  deserve  to  go  when  dead.  Lo,  they 
are  following  thee ;  and  thou,  perchance,  art 
already  burning,  being  driven  to  punishment. 
What  will  the  pomp  benefit  the  dead  na^? 
Thou  shalt  be  accused,  who  seekest  them  on 
account  of  those  gatherings.  Thou  desirest  to 
live  under  idols.    Thou  deceivest  thyself. 

i  [ICarkxii.4a;  Lukexxia.] 
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« 

I  KNQir  nothing  of  die  second  poem  of  our  author,  and  am  indebted  for  the  foDowing  particulars 
l»Dr.Schaff.> 
It  is  an  apolpgeiu  poem  against  Jews  and  Gentiles,  written  in  uncouth  hexameters,  and  dis- 
in  forl^-seven  sections  the  doctrine  concerning  God  and  the  Redeemer  and  mankind.    It 
of  the  names  of  Son  and  Father ;  and  here,  probably,  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge 
Bitripaasian  heresy.    He  passes  to  the  obstacles  encountered  by  the  Gospel,  warns  the  Jews 
the  Gentiles  to  forsake  their  unprofitable  devotions,  and  enlarges  on  the  eschatology,  as  he  con- 

of  it.    Let  me  now  quote  textually,  as  follows :  — 
''The  most  interesting  part  of  the  second  poem  is  the  conclusion.     It  contains  a  fuller 
iption  of  Antichrist  than  the  first  poem.    The  author  expects  that  the  end  of  the  world  will 
'come  with  the  seventh  persecution.    The  Goths  will  conquer  Rome  and  redeem  the  Christians ; 
lit  dien  Nero  will  appear  as  the  heathen  Antichrist,  reconquer  Rome,  and  rage  against  the  Chris- 
Ins  three  years  and  a  half.     He  will  be  conquered  in  turn  by  the  Jewish  and  real  Antichrist  from 
le  East,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Nero  and  the  burning  of  Rome,  will  return  to  Judea,  perform 
Uk  miracles,  and  be  worshipped  by  the  Jews.     At  last  Christ  appears,  that  is,  God  himself  (from 
he  Mouarchian  stand-point  of  the  author)  with  the  lost  Twelve  Tribes  [?]  as  his  army,  which  had 
bed  beyond  Persia  in  happy  simplicity  and  virtue.    Under  astounding  phenomena  of  nature  he 
A  conquer  Antichrist  and  his  host,  convert  all  nations,  and  take  possession  of  the  holy  city  of 
imisalem." 
This  idea  of  a  double  Antichrist  re-appears  in  Lactantius,  Inst,  Div.^  vii.  i6  seqq. 
This  second  poem  was  discovered  by  Cardinal  Pitra  in  1852.    The  two  poems  were  edited  by 

L  Ludwig,  Leipzig,  1877  ^^^  1878. 

■        ■ 
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their  pages.     And  forever  is  the  Church  indebted  to  Origen  for  the  patient  and  en< 
labour  and  learning  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Scriptures  in  producing  his  Hexapla,    Would 
in  his  interpretations  of  the  inspired  text,  he  had  more  strictly  adhered  to  the  counsels  of  L 


who  was  of  Bacon's  opinion,  that  the  meanings  which  flow  naturaUy  fix>m  the  holy  text 
sweetest  and  best,  even  as  that  wine  is  best  which  is  not  crushed  out  and  extorted  fix>m 
grape,  but  which  trickles  of  itself  from  the  ripe  and  luscious  cluster  in  all  its  purity  and 
flavour.     So  Hooker  remarks ;  and  his  view  is  commonly  accepted  by  critics,  that  the  inl 
tion  of  a  text  which  departeth  most  from  its  natural  rendering  is  commonly  the. worst 

It  is  too  striking  an  illustration  of  the  childlike  simplicity  of  the  primitive  faithful  to  be 
by,  in  Origen's  history,  that  anecdote  of  his  father,  Leonides,  who  was  himself  a  confessor 
martyr :  how  he  used  to  strip  the  bosom  of  his  almost  inspired  boy  as  he  lay  asleep,  and  ii 
kisses  on  his  naked  breast,  "  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  That  blessed  Spirit,  he 
was  near  to  his  own  lips  when  he  thus  saluted  a  Christian  child, ''  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
heaven."  From  a  child,  this  other  Timothy  "  knew  the  Scriptures  "  indeed.  His  own 
father  imbued  him  with  the  literature  of  the  Greeks :  but,  far  better,  he  taught  him  to  kyre 
lively  oracles  of  the  Lord  of  glory;  and  in  these  he  became  so  proficient,  even  from 
year§,  that  he  puzzled  his  parent  with  his  ''  understanding  and  answers,"  like  the  holy  Child  ^\ 
Nazareth  when  He  heard  the  doctors  in  the  Temple,  and  also  ''  asked  them  questions."  In 
he  was  also  a  martyr  from  his  youth,  and  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  martyrdom  we  must  attribill| 
that  heroic  fault  of  his  youth  which  he  lived  to  condemn  in  riper  years,  and  which,  evil  at 
rash  as  it  was,  enabled  the  Church,  once  and  for  all,  to  give  an  authoritative  interpretation  to  Ik 
language  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  guard  her  children  thenceforth  from  similar  exploits  of  poaii 
mistake.  None  can  doubt  the  purity  of  the  motive.  Few  draw  the  important  inference  of  tkej 
nature  of  the  Church's  conflict  with  that  intolerable  prevalence  of  sensuality  and  shamelesfkej 
which  so  impressed  her  children  with  the  import  of  Christ's  words, ''  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heMti; 
for  they  shall  see  God." 

Here  follows  the  very  full  account  of  the  life  of  Origen  by  Dr.  Crombie,  professor  of 
criticism  in  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews :  — 

Origen,  sumamed  Adamantinus,  was  bom  in  all  probability  at  Alexandria,  about  die  yetf  j 
185  A.D.'  Notwithstanding  that  his  name  is  derived  from  that  of  an  Egyptian  deity,*  there 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  parents  were  Christian  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  His  £eitfaer  Leoaida 
was  probably,  as  has  been  conjectured,^  one  of  the  many  teachers  of  rhetoric  or  grammar  vkt  i 
abounded  in  that  city  of  Grecian  culture,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  decided  pk^* 
Under  his  superintendence,  the  youthful  Origen  was  not  only  educated  in  the  various  bnnclMi: 
of  Grecian  learning,  but  was  also  required  daily  to  commit  to  memory  and  to  repeat  portiooi  of 
Scripture  prescribed  him  by  his  father ;  and  while  under  this  training,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  ial^ 
the  meaning  of  Scripture,  which  afterwards  formed  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  literary  chancier 
of  the  great  Alexandrine,  began  to  display  itself.  Eusebius^  relates  that  he  was  not  satisfied  yA- 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  text,  but  sought  to  penetrate  into  its  deeper  signifiralin^ 
and  caused  his  father  trouble  by  the  questions  which  he  put  to  him  regarding  the  sense  of  pi^ 
ticular  passages  of  Holy  Writ.  Leonides,  like  many  parents,  assumed  the  appearance  of  rebokbl 
the  curiosity  of  the  boy  for  inquiring  into  things  which  were  beyond  his  youthful  capacity,  afld 
recommended  him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  apparent  meaning  of  Scripture,  wfaik  he  B 


>  CC  Redepenning's  Ortgents,  vol.  i.  pp.  4x7-490  (Ente  Beflage;  fiber  Origenes  Geburt^ahr  mid  den  Ort,  wo  a 
[Hi*  siumame  denotes  the  strength,  clearness,  and  point  of  his  mind  and  mediod^    It  b  generallf  gnr«n  AnAMAMmis.] 

*  Honu-  vtl  Or.    CX  iiid.  (Zweite  Beilage:  iiber  Namen  und  Bdnamrn  dcr  Origenes).    [But  ooa^aie  Cava,  ^tdL  L  pw 
(Hf  tkt  Pikers,  Oxford,  1840.] 

*  Rncyclop^udu  dtr  KaihoUichen  Thealtgitf  s.ir.  Origeaag. 
4  Hist,  EccUs.,  b.  tL  c  iL  f  9. 
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described  as  inwardly  rejoicing  at  the  signs  of  genius  exhibited  by  his  son,  and  as  giving  thanks 
to  God  for  having  made  him  the  parent  of  such  a  child/  But  this  state  of  things  was  not  to  last ; 
for  in  die  year  202,  when  Origen  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  great  persecution  of  the 
ChristiaDS  under  Septiipius  Severus  broke  out,  and  among  the  victims  was  his  father  Leonides, 
who  was  apprehended  and  put  in  prison.  Origen  wished  to  share  the  fate  of  his  father,  but  was 
prevented  from  quitting  his  home  by  the  artifice  of  his  mother,  who  was  obliged  to  conceal  his 
dothes  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  purpose.  He  wrote  to  his  father,  however,  a 
ktter,  exhorting  him  to  constancy  under  his  trials,  and  entreating  him  not  to  change  his  convic- 
tkms  for  the  sake  of  his  family.'  By  the  death  of  his  father,  whose  property  was  confiscated  to 
the  imperial  treasury,  Origen  was  left,  with  his  mother  and  six  younger  brothers  dependent  upon 
him  for  support  At  this  juncture,  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  lady  of  Alexandria  opened  to  him 
her  house,  of  which  he  became  an  inmate  for  a  short  time.  The  society,  however,  which  he  found 
there  was  far  fix>m  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  youth.  The  lady  had  adopted  as  her  son  one 
Bnil(^Antioch,  whom  Eusebius  terms  an  ''advocate  of  the  heretics  then  existing  at  Alexandria." 
The  eloquence  of  the  man  drew  crowds  to  hear  him,  although  Origen  could  never  be  induced  to 
Rgard  him  with  any  favour,  nor  even  to  join  with  him  in  any  act  of  worship,  giving  then,  as  Euse- 
Uis  remarks,  **  unmistakeable  specimens  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  faith."  ^ 

Finding  his  position  in  his  household  so  uncomfortable,  he  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  career  of 

>  teacher  of  grammar,  and  to  support  himself  by  his  own  exertions.    As  he  had  been  carefully  in- 

<tnicted  by  his  father  in  Grecian  literature,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  study  after  his  death,  he  was 

enabled  successfully  to  carry  out  his  intention.     And  now  begins  the  second  stadium  of  his  career. 

The  diligence  and  abihty  with  which  Origen  prosecuted  his  profession  speedily  attracted 

attention  and  brought  him  many  pupils.     Among  others  who  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  his 

fltttructions  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  were  two  young  men,  who  afterwards 

became  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  —  Plutarch,  who  died  the  death  of  martyrdom, 

«Mi  Heraclas,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Alexandria.     It  was  not,  however,  merely  by  hb 

*»ccess  as  a  teacher  that  Origen  gained  a  reputation.    The  brotherly  kindness  and  unwearied 

*fcction  which  he  displayed  to  all  the  victims  of  the  persecution,  which  at  that  time  was  raging 

^^^th  peculiar  severity  at  Alexandria  under  the  prefect  Aquila,  and  in  which  many  of  his  old  pupils 

^"^  friends  were  martyred,  are  described  as  being  so  marked  and  conspicuous,  as  to  draw  down 

"Pon  him  the  fiiry  of  the  mob,  so  that  he  was  obliged  on  several  occasions  to  flee  from  house  to 

'^^^^ise  to  escape  instant  death.     It  is  easy  to  understand  that  services  of  this  kind  could  not  fail 

^    Attract  the  attention  of  the  heads  of  the  Christian  community  at  Alexandria ;  and  partly,  no 

"**Obt,  because  of  these,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  his  high  literary  reputation,  Bishop  Demetrius 

^t^ointed  him  to  the  office  of  master  in  the  Catechetical  School,  which  was  at  that  time  vacant 

(■^3rthe  departure  of  Clement,  who  had  quitted  the  city  on  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution), 

^^lioagh  he  was  still  a  layman,  and  had  not  passed  his  eighteenth  year.     The  choice  of  Deme- 

^"t^s  was  amply  justified  by  the  result.     Origen  discontinued  his  instructions  in  literature,  in  order 

^   devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  Catechetical  School.     For  his  labours 

*^^     refused  all  remuneration.     He  sold  the  books  which  he  possessed,  —  many  of  them  manu- 

'^^^^pts  which  he  himself  had  copied,  —  on  condition  of  receiving  from  the  purchaser  four  obols  ♦ 

^  <lay;  and  on  this  scanty  pittance  he  subsisted,  leading  for  many  years  a  life  of  the  greatest 

**<^<ticism  and  devotion  to  study.     After  a  day  of  labour  in  the  school,  he  used  to  devote  the 

K*"^^ater  part  of  the  night  to  the  investigation  of  Scripture,  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  and 

^^epmg  frequent  frists.     He  carried  out  literally  the  command  of  the  Saviour,  not  to  possess  two 

^^^^^t!»  nor  wear  shoes.     He  consummated  his  work  of  mortification  of  the  flesh  by  an  act  of  self- 


*  f/tii.  Eccles.,  b.  ri.  c.  it.  f{  lo,  ix. 

*  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eeclr*.,h.  vi.  c.  ii.:  *Eircx«t  f^h  ^*  i?aa«€  oAAo  rl  ^pomfoiyc. 

4  Tbe  obol  WAS  about  three-haUpeoce  of  English  money. 
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mutilation,  springing  from  a  perverted  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words  in  Matt  xix.  12,  and  tfa 
desire  to  place  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation  in  the  intercourse  which  he  necessuA 
had  to  hold  with  youthful  female  catechumens.'  lliis  act  was  destined  to  exercise  a  banefii 
influence  upon  his  subsequent  career  in  the  Church. 

During  the  episcopate  of  Zephyrinus  (201-218)  Origen  visited  Rome/  and  on  his  retnn 
again  resumed  his  duties  in  the  Catechetical  School,  transferring  the  care  of  the  younger  catedm 
mens  to  his  friend  and  former  pupil  Heraclas,  that  he  might  devote  himself  with  less  distractka 
to  the  instruction  of  the  more  advanced,  and  to  the  more  thorough  investigation  and  expositiai 
of  Scripture.  With  a  view  to  accomplish  this  more  successfully,  it  is  probable  that  about  tU 
time  he  set  himself  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the  fruit  of  which  may  bi 
seen  in  the  fiagments  which  remain  to  us  of  his  magnum  o/us,  the  Hexapla;  and  as  many  amo^ 
the  more  cultured  heathens,  attracted  by  his  reputation,  seem  to  have  attended  his  lectures^  k 
felt  it  necessary  to  make  himself  more  extensively  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Grecni 
schools,  that  he  might  meet  his  opponents  upon  their  own  ground,  and  for  this  purpose  he  attended 
the  prelections  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  at  that  time  in  high  repute  at  Alexandria  as  an  expoundcf 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  of  which  school  he  has  generally  been  considered  the  fbundo; 
The  influence  which  the  study  of  philosophical  speculations  exerted  upon  the  mind  of  Origei 
may  be  traced  in  the  whole  course  of  his  after  development,  and  proved  the  fruitful  source  of 
many  of  those  errors  which  were  afterwards  laid  to  his  charge,  and  the  controversies  arising  out 
of  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church  during  the  two  following  centuries.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  fame  of  the  great  Alexandrine  teacher  was  not  confined  to  his  native  city,  fait 
spread  far  and  wide ;  and  an  evidence  of  this  was  the  request  made  by  the  Roman  governor  of 
the  province  of  Arabia  to  Demetrius  and  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  that  they  would  send  Origen  to 
him  that  he  might  hold  an  interview  with  one  whose  reputation  was  so  great  We  have  no  detiib 
of  this  visit,  for  all  that  Eusebius  relates  is  that,  '^  having  accomplished  the  objects  of  his  jonnqPr 
he  again  returned  to  Alexandria."  3  It  was  in  the  year  216  that  the  Emperor  Caracalla  visitei 
Alexandria,  and  directed  a  bloody  persecution  against  its  inhabitants,  especially  the  literary  men* 
bers  of  the  community,  in  revenge  for  the  sarcastic  verses  which  had  been  composed  against  biia 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Geta,  a  crime  which  he  had  perpetrated  imder  circumstances  of  the 
basest  treachery  and  cruelty. 

Origen  occupied  too  prominent  a  position  in  the  literary  society  of  the  city  to  be  able  t» 
remain  with  safety,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  Palestine  to  his  friend  Bishop  Alexander  of  Jerusakn, 
and  afterwards  to  Caesarea,  where  he  received  an  honourable  welcome  from  Bishop  TheocdstnL 
This  step  proved  the  beginning  of  his  after  troubles.  These  two  men,  filled  with  becomog 
admiration  for  the  most  learned  teacher  in  the  Church,  requested  him  to  expound  the  Scriptmes 
in  their  presence  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  Christians.  Origen,  although  still  a  laynum,  flfld 
without  any  sacerdotal  dignity  in  the  Church,  complied  with  the  request.  When  this  proceeding 
reached  the  ears  of  Demetrius,  he  was  filled  with  the  utmost  indignation.  "  Such  an  act  fm 
never  either  heard  or  done  before,  that  laymen  should  deliver  discourses  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishops,"  ^  was  his  indignant  remonstrance  to  the  two  offending  bishops,  and  Origen  received  « 
command  to  return  immediately  to  Alexandria.  He  obeyed,  and  for  some  years  appears  to  hue 
devoted  himself  solely  to  his  studies  in  his  usual  spirit  of  self-abnegation. 

It  was  probably  during  this  period  that  the  commencement  of  his  friendship  with  Ambrosioi 
is  to  be  dated.     Little  is  known  of  this  individual.     Eusebius  ^  states  that  he  had  formerly  beei 

>  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  doubts  which  have  been  thrown  upon  the  credibility  of  Eusebius  in  this  matter  by  Sdudtier  sad  Bh 
ct  Redepenoing,  Orignus^  vol.  i.  pp.  444-458,  and  Hefcle,  Encyclopatdig  der  KatkoUschen  Thtohgitt  s.v. 
'  [Where  he  met  with  Hippolytus,  and  heard  him  preach,  according  to  St.  Jerome.} 
3  Euseb.y  Hi*t,  EccUt,,  b.  vi.  c  19,  f  16. 
*  Ibid.t  h.  vi.  c.  19. 
s  Ibid.,  b.  vi.  c.  il. 
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an  adherent  of  the  Valentinian  heresy,  but  had  been  converted  by  the  arguments  and  eloquence 
of  Origen  to  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  Church.  They  became  intimate  friends ;  and  as  Ambrose 
seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  large  means,  and  entertained  an  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
learning  and  abilities  of  his  friend,  it  was  his  delight  to  bear  the  expenses  attending  the  transcrip- 
tion and  publication  of  the  many  works  which  he  persuaded  him  to  give  to  the  world.  He  fur- 
msbed  him  **  with  more  than  seven  amanuenses,  who  relieved  each  other  at  stated  times,  and  with 
an  equal  nimiber  of  transcribers,  along  with  young  girls  who  had  been  practised  in  calligraphy," ' 
to  make  fair  copies  for  publication  of  the  works  dictated  by  Origen.  The  literary  activity  of 
these  yeais  must  have  been  prodigious,  and  probably  they  were  among  the  happiest  which  Origen 
ever  enjoyed.  Engaged  in  his  favourite  studies,  surrounded  by  many  friends,  adding  yearly  to  his 
own  stores  of  learning,  and  enriching  the  literature  of  the  Church  with  treatises  of  the  highest 
nhe  in  the  department  of  sacred  criticism  and  exegesis,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  condition  of 
thmgs  niore  congenial  to  the  mind  of  a  true  scholar.  Only  one  incident  of  any  importance  seems 
to  have  taken  place  during  these  peaceful  years,  —  his  visit  to  Julia  Mammsea,  the  pious  mother 
of  Alexander  Severus.  This  noble  lady  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Origen,  and  invited  him  to  visit 
her  at  Antioch,  sending  a  military  escort  to  conduct  him  from  Alexandria  to  the  Syrian  capital. 
He  remained  with  her  some  time,  *'  exhibiting  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  the  excellence  of  divine  instruction,  and  then  hastened  back  to  his  accustomed  studies." ' 
These  happy  years,  however,  were  soon  to  end.  Origen  was  called  to  Greece,  probably  about 
the  year  228,^  upon  what  Eusebius  vaguely  calls  "  the  pressing  need  of  ecclesiastical  affairs."  ^ 
fint,  this  has  generally  been  understood '  to  refer  to  the  prevalence  of  heretical  views  in  the  Church 
there,  for  the  eradication  of  which  the  assistance  of  Origen  was  invoked.  Before  entering  on  this 
joomey,  he  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from  his  bishop.^  He  passed  through  Palestine 
on  his  way  to  Greece,  and  at  Csesarea  received  at  the  hands  of  his  friends  Alexander  and  Theoc- 
tistus  ordination  to  the  office  of  presbyter,  —  an  honour  which  proved  to  him  afterwards  the 
source  of  much  persecution  and  annoyance.  No  doubt  the  motives  of  his  friends  were  of  the 
highest  kind,  and  among  them  may  have  been  the  desire  to  take  away  the  ground  of  objection 
formerly  raised  by  Demetrius  against  the  public  preaching  of  a  mere  layman  in  the  presence  of  a 
bishop.  But  they  little  dreamed  of  the  storm  which  this  act  of  theirs  was  to  raise,  and  of  the 
consequences  which  it  was  to  bring  upon  the  head  of  him  whom  they  had  sought  to  honour. 
After  completing  his  journey  through  Greece,  Origen  returned  to  Alexandria  about  the  year  230. 
He  there  found  his  bishop  greatly  incensed  against  him  for  what  had  taken  place  at  Csesarea. 
Sordid  his  anger  expend  itself  in  mere  objurgations  and  rebukes.  In  the  year  231  a  synod  was 
*wnmoned  by  Demetrius,  composed  of  Egyptian  bishops  and  Alexandrian  presbyters,  who  declared 
Qngcn  unworthy  to  hold  the  office  of  teacher,  and  excommunicated  him  from  the  fello>vship  of 
^  Church  of  Alexandria.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  vindictive  feeling  of  Demetrius.  He 
sommoned  a  second  synod,  in  which  the  bishops  alone  were  permitted  to  vote,  and  by  their  suf- 
^ts  Origen  was  degraded  from  the  office  of  presbyter,  and  intimation  of  this  sentence  was 
^'fcred  to  be  made  by  encyclical  letter  to  the  various  Churches.  The  validity  of  the  sentence 
^^  Ytcognised  by  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and 
^^'^*^;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  position  of  influence  which  was  at  that  time  held  by  the 
^Urch  of  Alexandria.  Origen  appears  to  have  quitted  the  city  before  the  bursting  of  the  storm, 
^^  betook  himself  to  Caesarea,  which  henceforth  became  his  home,  and  the  seat  of  his  labours 
^'  *  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.    The  motives  which  impelled  Demetrius  to  this 


.,  Ifui.  Eccle*,,  b.  vL  c.  93. 
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treatment  of  Origen  have  been  variously  stated  and  variously  criticised.  Eusebius '  refers 
readers  for  a  full  account  of  all  the  matters  involved  to  the  treatise  which  he  and  Pamphilus 
posed  in  his  defence ;  but  this  work  has  not  come  down  to  us,'  although  we  possess  a  brief 
of  it  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius,'  from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  proceedingi 
the  two  synods.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  jealousy  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
bishops  of  another  diocese  was  one  main  cause  of  the  resentment  displayed  by  Demetrius ; 
it  is  also  possible  that  another  alleged  cause,  the  heterodox  character  of  some  of  Origen's  0| 
as  made  known  in  his  already  published  works,  among  which  were  his  Stromata  and  De  Prim 
may  have  produced  some  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  hostile  bishops.  Hefele '  asserts  that 
act  of  the  Palestinian  bishops  was  contrary  to  the  Church  law  of  the  time,  and  that  De 
was  justified  on  that  ground  for  his  procedure  against  him.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
there  was  any  generally  imderstood  law  or  practice  existing  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  Ch 
history.  If  so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  should  have  been  unknown  to  the  P 
bishops ;  or,  on  the  supposition  of  any  such  existing  law  or  usage,  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
ceive  that  either  they  themselves  or  Origen  should  have  agreed  to  disregard  it,  knowing  as 
did  the  jealous  temper  of  Demetrius,  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  Origen's  preaching  at 
already  referred  to.  This  had  drawn  from  the  Alexandrine  bishop  an  indignant  remonstrance^ 
which  he  had  asserted  that  such  an  act  was  ''  quite  unheard  of  before ; "  ^  but,  to  this  stai 
the  Caesarean  bishops  replied  in  a  letter,  in  which  they  enumerated  several  instances  of  la] 
who  had  addressed  the  congregation.'  The  probabilities,  therefore,  are  in  fisivour  of  there 
no  generally  understood  law  or  practice  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  procedure,  therefoit, 
dictated  by  hierarchical  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Demetrius.  According  to  Eusebius,^  indeed, 
act  of  mutilation  already  referred  to  was  made  a  ground  of  accusation  against  Origen ;  and 
'  seems  no  doubt  that  there  existed  an  old  canon  of  the  Church,^  based  upon  the  words  in  De^ 
xxiii.  I,  which  rendered  one  who  had  committed  such  an  act  ineligible  for  office  in  the  Ghnnb 
But  there  is  no  trace  of  this  act,  as  disqualif)ring  Origen  for  the  office  of  presbyter,  having 
urged  by  Demetrius,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered  from  the  notices  of  the  two  synods  which  hflt 
been  preserved  by  Rufinus  and  Photius.  And  it  seems  extremely  probable,  as  RedepeDoip| 
remarks,'^  that  if  Demetrius  were  acquainted  with  this  act  of  Origen,  as  Eusebius  says  he  wn^" 
he  made  no  public  mention  of  it,  far  less  that  he  made  it  a  pretence  for  his  deposition. 

Demetrius  did  not  long  survive  the  execution  of  his  vengeance  against  his  unfortunate  calBf 
chist.  He  died  about  a  year  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  Heraclas,  the  friend  and  foraer 
pupil  of  Origen.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  Heraclas  made  any  effort  to  have  the 
tence  against  Origen  recalled,  so  that  he  might  return  to  the  early  seat  of  his  labours.  Oi^ 
devoted  himself  at  Csesarea  chiefly  to  exegetical  studies  upon  the  books  of  Scripture,  enjoying  tte 
countenance  and  friendship  of  the  two  bishops  Alexander  and  Theoctistus,  who  are  said  by  EcB^ 
bins  "  to  have  attended  him  the  whole  time  as  pupils  do  their  master."  He  speedily  raised  tte 
theological  school  of  that  city  to  a  degree  of  reputation  which  attracted  many  pupils.  Amci| 
those  who  placed  themselves  under  his  instructions  were  two  young  Cappadocians,  who  had  cone 
to  Cssarea  with  other  intentions,  but  who  were  so  attracted  by  the  whole  character  and  penoi' 
ality  of  Origen,  that  they  immediately  became  his  pupils.     The  former  of  these,  afterwards  Gitgoi; 

'  Hist.  Eccles.,  b.  vi.  c.  sa  and  c.  33. 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  first  book;  cf.  Mtgne,  voL  ix.  pp.  542-639. 

s  Cf.  Photii  Bibliotheca,  ed.  Hoeschel,  p.  298. 

4  Eusebius  expressly  mentions  that  both  these  works,  among  ochen,  were  published  before  be  left  Alexandria.  —  Hiit.  ifcejm,,  k  iLfri^ 

s  s.v.  Origenes. 

*  Nist,  Eceltt.,  b.  tL  c  19. 
7  Ibid, 
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Thaumatuigus,  Bishop  of  New  Caesarea,  has  left  us,  in  the  panegyric  which  he  wrote  after  a  disci- 
pleship  of  five  years,  a  full  and  admiring  account  of  the  method  of  his  great  master. 

The  persecution  under  the  Emperor  Maximin  obliged  Origen  to  take  refuge  in  Csesarea  in 
Cippidociay  where  he  remained  in  concealment  about  two  years  in  the  house  of  a  Christian  lady 
named  Jufiana,  who  was  the  heiress  of  Symmachus,  the  Ebionite  translator  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
from  whom  he  obtained  several  mss.  which  had  belonged  to  Symmachus.  Here,  also,  he  com- 
posed his  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom^  which  was  expressly  written  for  the  sake  of  his  friends 
Ambrosius  and  Protoctetus,  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  Christian  profession,  but 
who  recovered  their  freedom  after  the  death  of  Maximin,  —  an  event  which  allowed  Origen  to 
letom  to  the  Palestinian  Caesarea  and  to  the  prosecution  of  his  labours.  A  visit  to  Athens, 
where  he  seems  to  have  remained  some  time,  and  to  Bostra  in  Arabia,  in  order  to  bring  back  to 
the  tnie  fidth  Bishop  Beryllus,  who  had  expressed  heterodox  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  (in  which  attempt  he  proved  successful,)  were  the  chief  events  of  his  life  during 
the  next  five  years.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Decian  persecution,  however,  in  249,  he  was  impris- 
oned at  Tyre,  to  which  city  he  had  gone  from  Caesarea  for  some  unknown  reason,  and  was  made 
to  suffer  great  cruelties  by  his  persecutors.  The  effect  of  these  upon  a  frame  worn  out  by  ascetic 
UxHirs  may  be  easily  conceived.  Although  he  survived  his  imprisonment,  his  body  was  so  weak- 
ened by  his  sufferings,  that  he  died  at  Tyre  in  254,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Origen  is  singularly  pure  and  noble ;  for  his  moral  qualities  are  as  remarkable 

as  his  intellectual  gifts.    The  history  of  the  Church  records  the  names  of  few  whose  patience  and 

meekness  under  immerited  suffering  were  more  conspicuous  than  his.     How  very  differendy  would 

Jerome  have  acted  under  circumstances  like  those  which  led  to  Origen's  banishment  from  Alexan- 

<iria !    And  what  a  favourable  contrast  is  presented  by  the  self-denying  asceticism  of  his  whole 

life,  to  the  sins  which  stained  the  early  years  of  Augustine,  prior  to  his  conversion  !    The  impres- 

^  i^ich  his  whole  personality  made  upon  those  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  is 

evidenced  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  the  admiring  affection  displayed  towards  him  by  his  fHend 

^biose  and  his  pupil  Gregory.     Nor  was  it  friends  alone  that  he  so  impressed.    To  him  belongs 

^  rare  honour  of  convincing  heretics  of  their  errors,  and  of  leading  them  back  to  the  Church ;  a 

''csult  which  must  have  been  due  as  much  to  the  gentleness  and  earnestness  of  his  Christian  char- 

'^ter,  as  to  the  prodigious  learning,  marvellous  acuteness,  and  logical  power,  which  entitle  him  to 

^  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers.     It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  a  charge  of  heresy  should 

*'*vc  been  brought,  not  only  after  his  death,  but  even  during  his  life,  against  one  who  rendered 

'^ch  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  orthodox  Christianity.     But  this  charge  must  be  considered 

^  reference  to  the  times  when  he  lived  and  wrote.     No  General  Council  had  yet  been  held  to 

'^tUe  authoritatively  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  upon  any  of  those  great  questions,  the  discussion 

®f  which  convulsed  the  Christian  world  during  the  two  following  centuries  ;  and  in  these  circum- 

'^^nces  greater  latitude  was  naturally  permissible  than  would  have  been  justifiable  at  a  later  period. 

Moreover,  a  mind  so  speculative  as  that  of  Origen,  and  so  engrossed  with  the  deepest  and  most 

difficult  problems  of  human  thought,  must  sometimes  have  expressed  itself  in  a  way  liable  to  be 

ii^^isTuxlerstood.     But  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  his  being  regarded  as  a  heretic  is  to  be  found  in 

the  haste  with  which  he  allowed  many  of  his  writings  to  be  published.     Had  he  considered  more 

^^arefully  what  he  intended  to  bring  before  the  public  eye,  less  occasion  would  have  been  furnished 

^  objectors,  and  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  most  devoted  Christians  that  the 

^orld  has  ever  seen  would  have  been  freed,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  from  the  reproach  of  heresy. 

Origen  was  a  very  voluminous  author.     Jerome  says  that  he  wrote  more  than  any  individual 

could  read ;  and  Epiphanius »  relates  that  his  writings  amounted  to  6,000  volumes,  by  which 

*^^cment  we  are  probably  to  understand  that  every  individual  treatise,  large  or  small,   including 

**^^  of  the  numerous  homilies,  was  counted  as  a  separate  volume.    The  admiration  entertained 

_  _ 
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for  him  by  his  friend  Ambrosius,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  latter  bore  all  the  expenses 
transcription  and  publication,  led  Origen  to  give  to  the  world  much  which  otherwise  would 
have  seen  the  light. 

The  works  of  the  great  Adamantinus  may  be  classed  under  the  following  divisions :— - 

(i)   EXEGETICAL  WORKS. 

These  comprise  Sx^^^  brief  notes  on  Scripture,  of  which  only  fragments  remain : 
Commentaries,  lengthened  expositions,  of  which  we  possess  considerable  portions,  including 
on  Matthew,  John,  and  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  about  200  Homilies,  upon  the  pri 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  a  full  list  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Migne's  edition, 
these  works  his  peculiar  system  of  interpretation  found  ample  scope  for  exercise ;  aod  all 
he  carried  out  his  principle  of  allegorizing  many  things,  which  in  their  historical  and  literd 
nification  offended  his  exegetical  sense,  he  nevertheless  maintains  that  "  the  passages  which 
good  in  their  historical  acceptation  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  which  contain  a 
spiritual  meaning."  '     The  student  will  find  much  that  is  striking  and  suggestive  in  his 
upon  the  various  passages  which  he  brings  under  review.     For  an  account  of  his  method  of 
preting  Scripture,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  based  it,  the  reader  may  consult  the  fourth 
of  the  treatise  On  the  Principles, 

(2)   CRITICAL  WORKS. 

The  great  critical  work  of  Origen  was  the  Hexapla  or  Six-columned  Bible ;  an  attempt 
provide  a  revised  text  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Old  Testament  Scripture.     On  this 
taking  he  is  said  to  have  spent  eight-and-twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  to  have  acquired  a  ki 
of  Hebrew  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  task.     Each  page  of  this  work  consisted,  with 
exception  to  be  noticed  immediately,  of  six  columns.     In  the  first  was  placed  the  current  He! 
text ;  in  the  second,  the  same  represented  in  Greek  letters ;  in  the  third,  the  version  of  Aquibi 
in  the  fourth,  that  of  Symmachus ;  in  the  fifth,  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  as  it  existed  at  the  time; 
and  in  the  sixth,  the  version  of  Theodotion.     Having  come  into  possession  also  of  certain  otiMr| 
Greek  translations  of  some  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  he  added  these  in  their  appropriate  pboc^j 
so  that  the  work  presented  in  some  parts  the  appearance  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine  columns,  ml] 
was  termed  Heptapla,  Octopla,  or  Enneapla,  in  consequence.     He  inserted  critical  marks  in  Ik, 
text  of  the  LXX.,  an  asterisk  to  denote  what  ought  to  be  added,  and  an  obelus  to  denote  whit| 
ought  to  be  omitted ;  taking  the  additions  chiefly  from  the  version  of  Theodotion.    The  iwfc 
with  the  omission  of  the  Hebrew  column,  and  that  representing  the  Hebrew  in  Greek  letters,  mi 
termed  Tetrapla ;  and  with  regard  to  it,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  a  prelimioiiT 
work  on  the  part  of  Origen,  undertaken  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  larger,  or  merely  as  id 
excerpt  from  the  latter.     The  whole  extended,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  fifty  volumes,  and  was,  of 
course,  far  too  bulky  for  common  use,  and  too  costly  for  transcription.     It  was  placed  in  some  \ 
repository  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  from  which  it  was  removed  after  Origen*s  death  to  the  library  it 
Caesarea,  founded  by  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of  Eusebius.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  burnt  t , 
the  capture  of  Caesarea  by  the  Arabs  in  653  a.d.     The  column,  however,  containing  the  vcrskJii 
of  the  LXX.  had  been  copied  by  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius,  along  with  the  critical  marks  of 
Origen,  although,  owing  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  subsequent   transcribers,  the  text  w* 
soon  Again  corrupted.     The  remains  of  this  work  were  published  by  Montfaucon  at  Paris,  171^ 
2  vols,  folio  ;  by  Bahrdt  at  Leipsic  in  1 769  ;  and  is  at  present  again  in  course  of  publication  firoB 
the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Field,  who  has  made  use  of  the  Syrian 
Hexaplar  version,  and  has  added  various  fragments  not  contained  in  prior  editions.     (For  a  (UH 
and  critical  account  of  this  work,  the  English  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Sam.  Davidson's  BibHcA 
Criticism,  vol.  i.  ch.  xii.,  which  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  alx)ve  notice.) 
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fragment  of  the  original.'     The  ^tKoKaXm^  Pkiloca/ia,  was  a  compilation  from  the  writiQgi 
Origen,  intended  to  explain  the  difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  and  executed  by  Basil  the 
and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum ;  large  extracts  of  which  have  been  preserved,  especially  of  that 
which  was  taken  from  the  treatise  against  Celsus.    The  remains  were  first  printed  at 
1618,  and  again  at  Cambridge  in  1676,  in  the  reprint  of  Spencer's  edition  of  the  Contra 
In  the  Benedictine  edition,  and  in  Migne's  reprint,  the  various  portions  are  quoted  in  foot- 
under  the  respective  passages  of  Origen's  writings. 

(6)    EDITIONS  OF  ORIGEN." 

The  first  published  works  of  Origen  were  his  Homilies,  which  appeared  in  1475,  ^^ 
neither  the  name  of  the  publisher  nor  the  place  of  publication  is  given.  These  were  followed 
the  treatise  against  Celsus  in  the  translation  of  Christopher  Persana,  which  appeared  at  Rome 
1481 ;  and  this,  again,  by  an  edition  of  the  Homilies  at  Venice  in  1503,  containing  those  <» 
first  four  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Judges.  The  first  collective  edition  of  the  whole 
was  given  to  the  world  in  a  Latin  translation  by  James  Merlin,  and  was  published  in  two 
volumes,  first  at  Paris  in  1512  and  1519,  and  afterwards  at  Paris  in  1522  and  1530.  A 
of  Merlin's  edition  was  begun  by  Erasmus,  and  completed,  after  his  death,  by  Beatus  Rh< 
This  appeared  at  Basle  in  1536  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  again  in  1557  and  15  71.  A  much 
and  more  complete  edition  was  undertaken  by  the  Benedictine  Gilbertus  Genebrardus,  which 
published  also  in  two  volumes  folio  at  Paris  in  1574,  and  again  in  1604  and  16 19.  H 
published  the  treatise  against  Celsus  at  Augsburg  in  1605  ;  Spencer,  at  Cambridge  in  1658 
1677,  to  which  was  added  the  PhilocaUa^  which  had  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  translatioD 
Genebrardus,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  Tarinus  at  Paris  in  16 18  and  1624,  in  quarto.  Hi 
Bishop  of  Avranches,  published  the  exegetical  writings  in  Greek,  including  the  Commentariei 
Matthew  and  John,  in  two  volumes  folio,  of  which  the  one  appeared  at  Rouen  in  1668,  and 
other  at  Paris  in  1679.  Th^  great  edition  by  the  two  learned  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur- 
de  la  Rue,  and  his  nephew  Vincent  de  la  Rue  —  was  published  at  Paris  between  the  yean  17, 
and  1 759.  This  is  a  work  of  immense  industry  and  labour,  and  remains  the  standard  to 
present  time.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Migne  in  his  series  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  in  nine  vdiiinc% 
large  8vo.  In  OberthUr's  series  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  seven  volumes  contain  the  chief  portkmdl 
Origen's  writings ;  while  Lommatzsch  has  published  the  whole  in  twenty-five  small  volumes,  BeriW 
1831-48,  containing  the  Greek  text  alone.  j 

For  further  information  upon  the  life  and  opinions  of  Origen,  the  reader  may  consult  Red|j!| 
penning's  Origenes^  2  vols.,  Bonn,  1841,  1846  ;  the  articles  in  Herzog's  Encychpddie  and  WetioAfj 
and  Wette's  Kirchen-Lexikon,  by  Kling  and  Hefele  respectively ;  the  brilliant  sketch  by  Ptessefll 
in  his  Martyrs  and  Apologists  ;  3  and  the  learned  compilation  of  Huet,  entitled  Origeniana,  to  btj 
found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Migne's  edition. 

[In  the  Edinburgh  series  the  foregoing  Life  was  delayed  till  the  appearance  of  the  seooot 
volume.    The  earher  volume  appeared  with  a  preface,  as  follows  :]  — 

The  name  of  the  illustrious  Origen  comes  before  us  in  this  series  in  connection  with  Ul 
works  De  Principiis,  Epistola  ad  Africanum^  Epistola  ad  Grcgorium^^  and  the  treatise  0«W 
Celsum,^ 

It  is  in  his  treatise  IIcpl  *Apx*tiv,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  known  under  the  Latin  titl^,  De 


'  Both  of  these  axe  translated  in  the  first  volume  of  Ortgen's  works  in  this  series. 
3  Abridged  from  Redepenning. 
3  Harwood's  translation. 
*  i.e.,  Thaumaturgus. 

<  [The  Messrs.  Clark  announced,  in  their  original  plan,  that,  of  the  manifold  works  of  this  great  Father,  only  theat 
given.  J 


234  INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 

[The  Works  of  Origen  included  in  this  volume  having  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Editor  of  the  present  series  (who  restricts  himself  to  a  limited  task  of  supervisioii),  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  for  them  that  which  seemed  needful  in  the  circumstances.    The  tempta- 
tion was  strong  to  enter  upon  annotations,  for  which  no  one  of  the  authors  among  the  Ante-Niceoe 
Fathers  offers  larger  room,  and  to  insert  corrections  of  various  sorts,  based  upon  modem  pn^gits 
and  research.    But,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  this  series,  I  have  been  forced  to  resist  this 
temptation,  and  have  striven  only  to  be  useful  in  matters  which,  though  of  great  moment,  are  tofl- 
some,  and  in  no  wise  flattering  to  editorial  vanity  or  conceit 

I  have  silently  corrected  numerous  typographical  errors  which  exist  in  the  Edinburgh  editioo^ 
and  have  sought  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  details  of  reproducing  the  work,  and,  above  all, 
accuracy  in  all  its  parts.  Particularly,  I  may  mention  that  the  Scripture  references  needed  cor- 
rection to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  himdred  places,  and  that  references  to  classical  and  other 
writers  were  often  quite  astray.  A  very  few  notes,  enclosed  in  brackets,  are  all  that  I  have  deemed 
it  expedient  or  proper,  on  my  part,  to  add. 

While  no  one  who  is  aware  of  human  infirmity  will  ever  dare  to  claim  perfection  in  the  typog- 
raphy of  a  book  which  has  passed  through  the  press  under  his  hands,  yet  in  the  present  case  I 
venture  to  assure  the  student  and  reader  that  no  pains  or  effort  have  been  spared  in  order  to  make 
the  volume  as  accurate  as  possible  in  this  respect.     Much  experience  and  training  incline  me  to 
hope  and  believe  that  success  has  attended  my  efforts.    S.] 
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on,  he  has,  as  speaking  to  persons  of  skill  and 
knowledge,  sometimes  expressed  himself  ob- 
scurely, we  have,  in  order  that  the  passage  might 
be  clearer,  added  what  we  had  read  more  fully 
stated  on  the  same  subject  in  his  other  works, 
keeping  explanation  in  view,  but  adding  nothing 
of  our  own,  but  simply  restoring  to  him  what  was 
his,  although  occurring  in  other  portions  of  his 
writings. 

These  remarks,  therefore,  by  way  of  admoni- 
tion, I  have  made  in  the  preface,  lest  slanderous 
individuals  perhaps  should  think  that  they  had 
a  second  time  discovered  matter  of  accusation. 
But  let  perverse  and  disputatious  men  have  a 
care  what  they  are  about.  For  we  have  in  the 
meantime  undertaken  this  heavy  labour,  if  God 
should  aid  your  prayers,  not  to  shut  the  mouths 
of  slanderers  (which  is  impossible,  although  God 
perhaps  will  do  it),  but  to  afford  material  to 
those  who  desire  to  advance  in  the  knowledge 


of  these  things.  And,  verily,  in  the  pi 
God  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
Spirit,  I  adjure  and  beseech  every  one, 
either  transcribe  or  read  these  books,  t 
lief  in  the  kingdom  to  come,  by  the  n 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  by 
lasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  I 
that,  as  he  would  not  possess  for  an  e 
heritance  that  place  where  there  is  wee 
gnashing  of  teeth,  and  where  their  f 
quenched  and  their  worm  dieth  not 
nothing  to  Scripture,  and  take  nothing  i 
it,  and  make  no  insertion  or  alteration 
he  compare  his  transcript  with  the  co; 
which  he  made  it,  and  make  the  em 
and  distinctions  according  to  the  letter 
have  his  manuscript  incorrect  or  indis 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  sense, 
indistinctness  of  the  copy,  should  caus 
difficulties  to  the  readers. 
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4.  The  particular  points »  clearly  delivered  in 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles  are  as  follow  :  — 

Firsty  That  there  is  one  God,  who  created 
and  arranged  all  things,  and  who,  when  nothing 
existed,  called  all  things  into  being  —  God  from 
the  first  creation  and  foundation  of  the  world  — 
the  God  of  all  just  men,  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth, 
Enos,  Enoch,  Noe,  Sem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  Moses,  and  the  prophets ; 
and  that  this  God  in  the  last  days,  as  He  had 
announced  beforehand  by  His  prophets,  sent 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  call  in  the  first  place 
Israel  to  Himself,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
Gentiles,  after  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  This  just  and  good  God,  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Himself  gave  the  law, 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  Gospel,  being  also 
the  God  of  the  aposties  and  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

Secondly^  That  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  who  came 
(into  the  world),  was  bom  of  the  Father  before 
all  creatures ;  that,  after  He  had  been  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Father  in  the  creation  of  all  things  — 
"  For  by  Him  were  all  things  made  "  *  —  He  in 
the  last  times,  divesting  Himself  (of  His  glory), 
became  a  man,  and  was  incarnate  although  God, 
and  while  made  a  man  remained  the  God  which 
He  was ;  that  He  assumed  a  body  like  to  our 
own,  differing  in  this  respect  only,  that  it  was 
bom  of  a  virgin  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  that  this 
Jesus  Christ  was  truly  bom,  and  did  tmly  suffer, 
and  did  not  endure  this  death  common  (to  man) 
in  appearance  only,  but  did  tmly  die ;  that  He 
did  tmly  rise  from  the  dead ;  and  that  after  His 
resurrection  He  conversed  with  His  disciples, 
and  was  taken  up  (into  heaven). 

Then,  Thirdly,  the  apostles  related  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  associated  in  honour  and  dig- 
nity with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  in  His 
case  it  is  not  clearly  distinguished  whether  He 
is  to  be  regarded  as  bom  or  innate,^  or  also  as  a 
Son  of  God  or  not :  for  these  are  points  which 
have  to  be  inquired  into  out  of  sacred  Scripture 
according  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  which 
demand  careful  investigation.  And  that  this 
Spirit  inspired  each  one  of  the  saints,  whether 
prophets  or  ai)ostles  ;  and  that  there  was  not  one 
Spirit  in  the  men  of  the  old  dispensation,  and 
another  in  those  who  were  inspired  at  the  advent 
of  Christ,  is  most  clearly  taught  throughout  the 
Churches. 

5.  After  these  points,  also,  the  apostolic  teach- 

*  Species. 

*  John  i.  3. 

^  Innattis.  The  words  which  RuAnus  has  rendered  "  natus  an 
innatus"  arc  rendered  by  Jerome  in  his  Epistle  tc  Ai'itns  (94  alias 
59),  "  factus  an  infcctus."  Criticisine  the  errors  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Principles^  he  says:  "  Origen  declares  the  Holy  Sjiirit  to  be 
third  in  dig^nity  and  honour  after  the  Father  and  the  Son;  and  although 
profesbin^  i^orance  whether  he  were  created  or  not  (factus  an  infec- 
tus) ,  he  indicated  afterwards  his  opinion  regarding  him,  maintaining 
that  nothing  was  uncreated  except  C>od  the  Father."  Jerome,  no  doubt, 
read  y*vr\roi  ri  dyefi^TtK,  and  Rufinus  -^tvvriTo^  ^  a,yi¥infTo%,  —  R. 


ing  is  that  the  soul,  having  a  substance  ^  and  'Vit 
of  its  own,  shall,  after  its  departure  from  tir 
world,  be  rewarded  according  to  its  deserts,  Ik- 
ing  destined  to  obtain  either  an  inheritance  of 
etemal  life  and  blessedness,  if  its  actions  sbd  ^ 
have  procured  this  for  i^  or  to  be  delivered  w 
to  etemal  fire  and  punishments,  if  the  guilt  A\ 
its  crimes  shall  have  brought  it  down  to  tfaii:J 
and  also,  that  there  is  to  be  a  time  of  resunee- 
tion  from,  the  dead,  when  this  body,  which  nov 
"  is  sown*  in  cormption,  shall  rise  in  incomp- 
tion,"  and  that  which  ''is  sown  in  disl 
will  rise  in  glory." '    This  also  is  cleariy  d 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  that  every 
soul  is  possessed  of  free-will  and  volition; 
it  has  a  stmggle  to  maintain  with  the  devil 
his  angels,  and  opposing  influences,^ 
they  strive  to  burden  it  with  sins ;  but  if  we  liie 
rightly  and  wisely,  we  should  endeavour  to  shake 
ourselves  free  of  a  burden  of  that  kind.    Fron 
which  it  follows,  also,  that  we  understand  (MV-  ; 
selves  not  to  be  subject  to  necessity,  so  as  to  be  ^ 
compelled  by  all  means,  even  against  our  will 
to  do  either  good  or  evil.    For  if  we  are  our 
own  masters,  some  influences  perhaps  may  im- 
pel us  to  sin,  and  others  help  us  to  salvation; 
we  are  not  forced,  however,  by  any  neccssitf . 
either  to  act  rightly  or  wrongly,  which  tfaoie  . 
persons  think  is  the  case  who  say  that  the  coaises 
and  movements  of  the  stars  are  the  cause  of 
human  actions,  not  only  of  those  which  take 
place  beyond  the  influence  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  but  also  of  those  which  are  placed  within 
our  own  power.    But  with  respect  to  the  sonl, 
whether  it  is  derived  from  the  seed  by  a  proces 
of  traducianism,  so  that  the  reason  or  substance  of 
it  may  be  considered  as  placed  in  the  seminal 
particles  of  the  body  themselves,  or  whether  it 
has  any  other  beginning ;  and  this  beginning  it- 
self, whether  it  be  by  birth  or  not,  or  whedicr 
bestowed  upon  the  body  from  without  or  no,  is 
not  distinguished  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Church. 

6.  Regarding  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  the 
opposing  influences,  the  teaching  of  the  Churdi  / 
has  laid  down  that  these  beings  exist  indeed; 
but  what  they  are,  or  how  they  exist,  it  has  not 
explained  with  sufficient  clearness.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  held  by  most,  that  the  devil  was  an 
angel,  and  that,  having  become  an  apostate,  he 
induced  as  many  of  the  angels  as  possible  to  &U 
away  with  himself,  and  these  up  to  the  present 
time  are  called  his  angels. 

7.  This  also  is  a  part  of  the  Church's  teach- 
ing, that  the  world  was  made  and  took  its  begin- 
ning at  a  certain  time,  and  is  to  be  destroyed  on 
account  of  its  wickedness.      But  what  existed 


*  Substantia. 

5  1  Cor.  XV.  42,  43. 

<»  Virtulc*. 
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before  this  world,  or  what  will  exist  after  it,  has 
not  become  certainly  known  to  the  many,  for 
there  is  no  clear  statement  regarding  it  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Church. 

8.  Then^  finally,  that  the  Scriptures  were  writ- 
tea  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  have  a  meaning, 
not  such  only  as  is  apparent  at  first  sight,  but 
abo  another,  which  escapes  the  notice  of  most. 
i  For  those  (words)  which  are  written  are  the 
forms  of  certain  mysteries,'  and  the  images  of 
dhrise  things.  Respecting  which  there  is  one 
opinion  throughout  the  whole  Church,  that  the 
whole  law  is  indeed  spiritual ;  but  that  the  spirit- 
nd  mMmn£  w)iich  the  law  conveys  is  not  known 

tg,a]!l|.^ut.  to  .tho$e  only  on  whom  the  grace  of 
t^.HQly-Spizit.  is.  bestowed,  in  the.  word  of  wis- 

The  term  oo-tlifjLaToVf  i.e.,  incorporeal,  is  disused 

and  unknown,  not  only  in  many  other  writings, 

but  also  in  our  own  Scriptures.     And  if  any  one 

should  quote  it  to  us  out  of  the  little  treatise 

cntifled  7%/  Doctrine  of  Peter,*  in  which  the 

Saviour  seems  to  say  to  His  disciples, ''  I  am  not 

^  incorporeal  demon," '  I  have  to  reply,  in  the 

^t  place,  that  that  work  is  not  included  among 

^ccleriasdcal  books ;  for  we  can  show  that  it  was 

'^t  composed  either  by  Peter  or  by  any  other 

P^tscm  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.     But  even 

jf  the  point  were  to  be  conceded,  the  word 

y-filuKTw  there  does  not  convey  the  same  mean- 

u^  as  is  intended  by  Greek  and  Gentile  authors 

^hen  incorporeal  nature  is  discussed  by  philoso- 

f^crs.     For  in  the  little  treatise  referred  to  he 

^'sed  the  phrase  "incorporeal  demon"  to  denote 

^at  that  form  or  oudine  of  demoniacal  body, 

^Hatever  it  is,  does  not  resemble  this  gross  and 

^sible  body  of  ours ;  but,  agreeably  to  the  in- 

^^rition  of  the  author  of  the  treatise,  it  must  be 

^x^derstood  to  mean  that  He  had  not  such  a 

ly  as  demons  have,  which  is  naturally  fine,^ 

Stcnunentofuni* 

'  EutdiiiM  {Eccies.  Hist,,  iii.  c.  36),  treating  of  Ignatius,  ^uotei 

bit  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna  as  follows:  '*  Writing  to 

~    nsans,  be  (Ignatius)  has  also  employed  words  respecting 

,  -  kaofir  not  whence  they  are  taken,  to  the  following  effect: 

Tanx  I  kaow  and  believe  that  He  was  seen  after  the  resurrection: 

"BBdwhen  He  came  to  Peter  and  his  companions,  He  said  to  them. 

^v^aad  hamUe  Me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  an  incorporeal  spirit.' ' 

J^raiit,  in  his  catakMue  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  says  the  woros  are  a 

yntwioB  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  a  work  which  he  had 

*M^^  translated.    Ongen  here  quotes  them,  however,  from  Tkt 

2^^M#  ofPeUTf  on  which  Rusus  remarks  that  the  words  mif^t 

■c  fflitiined  ia  bout  of  these  apocryphal  works. 


and  thin  as  if  formed  of  air  (and  for  this  reason 
is  either  considered  or  called  by  many  incor- 
poreal), but  that  He  had  a  solid  and  palpable 
body.  Now,  according  to  human  custom,  every- 
thing which  is  not  of  that  nature  is  called  by  the 
simple  or  ignorant  incorporeal ;  as  if  one  were 
to  say  that  the  air  which  we  breathe  was  incor- 
poreal, because  it  is  not  a  body  of  such  a  nature 
as  can  be  grasped  and  held,  or  can  offer  resist- 
ance to  pressure. 

9.  We  shall  inquire,  however,  whether  the  thing 
which  Greek  philosophers  call  auna/jMLTor,  or  "  in- 
corporeal,"  is   found   in   holy  Scripture  under 
another  name.     For  it  is  also  to  be  a  subjecTf 
of  investigation  how  God  himself  is  to  be  un-  \ 
derstood,  —  whether  as  corporeal,  and   formed  \ 
according  to  some  shape,  or  of  a  different  nature  f 
from   bodies,  —  a   point  which  is  not  clearly^ 
indicated  in  our  teaching.     And  the  same  in- 
quiries have  to  be  made  regarding  Christ  and 
the   Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  respecting   every 
soul,  and  everything   possessed  of   a  rational 
nature. 

10.  This  also  is  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  that  there  are  certain  angels  of  God, 
and  certain  good  influences,  which  are  His  ser- 
vants in  accomplishing  the  salvation  of  men. 
When  these,  however,  were  created,  or  of  what 
nature  they  are,  or  how  they  exist,  is  not  clearly 
stated.  Regarding  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
whether  they  are  living  beings  or  without  life, 
there  is  no  distinct  deliverance.5 

Every  one,  therefore,  must  make  use  of  ele- 
ments and  foundations  of  this  sort,  according  to 
the  precept, "  Enlighten  yourselves  with  the  light 
of  knowledge,"*  if  he  would  desire  to  form  a 
connected  series  and  body  of  truths  agreeably 
to  the  reason  of  all  these  things,  that  by  clear 
and  necessary  statements  he  may  ascertain  the 
truth  regarding  each  individual  topic,  and  form, 
as  we  have  said,  one  body  of  doctrine,  by  means 
of  illustrations  and  arguments,  —  either  those 
which  he  has  discovered  in  holy  Scripture,  or 
which  he  has  deduced  by  closely  tracing  out  the 
consequences  and  following  a  correct  method. 

s  [See  note,  infra,  at  end  of  cap.  vi.    S.] 

fr  Hos.  X.  la.  The  words  in  the  text  are  not  the  rendering  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  but  that  of  the  Septuaf^nt,  which  has  ^mtivTt 
eavroit  ^t  yvtiKrcMc.    Where  the  Masoretic  text  has  jlj^l  («#  tern- 

fui)  Origen  evidently  read  rtjH  {*ci*fti»)*  the  stmilari^  tiVan 
and  DaUth  accounting  for  the  enor  of  the  trantrribcfr. 
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takers  of  the  art  of  healing?  But  these  are  not 
to  be  deemed  altogether  parallel  instances  in  a 
comparison  of  medicine  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
they  have  been  adduced  only  to  establish  that 
that  is  not  necessarily  to  be  considered  a  body, 
a  share  in  which  is  possessed  by  many  individ- 
uals. For  the  Holy  Spirit  differs  widely  from 
4m  method  or  science  of  medicine,  in  respect 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  intellectual  existence,' 
and  subsists  and  exists  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
iHiereas  medicine  is  not  at  all  of  that  nature. 

4.  Bot  we  must  pass  on  to  the  language  of  the 
Gospel  itself,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  '*  God 
is  a  Spirit,"  and  where  we  have  to  show  how 
that  is  to  be  understood  agreeably  to  what  we 
have  stated.   For  let  us  inquire  on  what  occasion 
these  words  were  spoken  by  the  Saviour,  before 
whom  He  uttered  them,  and  what  was  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation.      We   find,  without  any 
dodbt,  that  He  spoke  these  words  to  the  Samari- 
tan woman,  saying  to  her,  who  thought,  agree- 
ably to  the  Samaritan  view,  that  God  ought  to 
be  worshipped  on  Mount  Gerizim,  that  *'  God  is 
a  Spirit"    For  the  Samaritan  woman,  believing 
Him  to  be  a  Jew,  was  inquiring  of  Him  whether 
God  ought  to  be  worshipp>ed  in  Jerusalem  or  on 
this  mountain ;  and  her  words  were,  **  All  our 
^ers  worshipped  on  this  mountain,  and  ye 
•ay  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  we 
OHght  to  worship." '     To  this  opinion  of  the 
&niaritan  woman,  therefore,  who  imagined  that 
pod  was  less  rightiy  or  duly  worshipped,  accord- 
*^  to  the  privileges  of  the  different  localities, 
^ther  by  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  or  by  the  Sa- 
""^aritans  on  Mount  Gerizim,  the  Saviour  answered 
^^  he  who  would  follow  the  Lord  must  lay 
*5ide  all  preference  for  particular  places,  and 
*us  expressed  Himself:  "The  hour  is  coming 
^hen  neither  in  Jerusalem  nor  on  this  mountain 
*all  the  true  worshippers  worship  the  Father. 
^*od  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  who  worship  Him  must 
•worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  ^     And  ob- 
*»ve  how  logically  He  has  joined  together  the 
Spirit  and  the  truth :  He  called  God  a  Spirit, 
^^  He  might  distinguish  Him  from  bodies ; 
^  He  named  Him  the  truth,  to  distinguish 
Him  from  a  shadow  or  an  image.    For  they  who 
^ishipped  in  Jerusalem  worshipped  God  neither 
m  troth  nor  in  spirit,  being  in  subjection  to  the 
diadow  or  image  of  heavenly  things ;  and  such 
ibo  was  the  case  with  those  who  worshipped  on 
Mount  Gerizim. 

5.  Having  refuted,  then,  as  well  as  we  could, 
every  notion  which  might  suggest  that  we  were 
to  think  of  God  as  in  any  degree  corporeal, 
«e  go  on  to  say  that,  according  to  strict  truth, 
God  is  incomprehensible,  and  incapable  of  being 
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measured.^  For  whatever  be  the  knowledge 
which  we  are  able  to  obtain  of  God,  either  by 
perception  or  reflection,  we  must  of  necessi^ 
believe  that  He  is  by  many  degrees  far  better 
than  what  we  perceive  Him  to  be.  For,  as  if 
we  were  to  see  any  one  unable  to  bear  a  spark 
of  light,  or  the  flame  of  a  very  small  lamp,  and 
were  desirous  to  acquaint  such  a  one,  whose 
vision  could  not  admit  a  greater  degree  of  light 
than  what  we  have  stated,  with  the  brightness 
and  splendour  of  the  sun,  would  it  not  be  neces- 
sary to  tell  him  that  the  splendour  of  the  sun  was 
unspeakably  and  incalculably  better  and  more 
glorious  than  all  this  light  which  he  saw?  Sp 
our  understanding,  when  shut  in  by  the  fetters 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  rendered,  on  account 
of  its  participation  in  such  material  substances, 
duller  and  more  obtuse,  although,  in  comparison 
with  our  bodily  nature,  it  is  esteemed  to  be  far 
superior,  yet,  in  its  efforts  to  examine  and  be- 
hold incorporeal  things,  scarcely  holds  the  place 
of  a  spark  or  lamp.  Hut  among  all  intelligent, 
that  is,  incorporead  beings,  what  is  so  superior  to 
all  others  —  so  unspeakably  and  incalculably  su- 
perior —  as  God,  whose  nature  cannot  be  grasped 
or  seen  by  the  power  of  any  human  understand- 
ing, even  the  purest  and  brightest  ? 

6.  But  it  will  not  appear  absurd  if  we  employ 
another  similitude  to  make  the  matter  clearer. 
Our  eyes  frequently  cannot  look  upon  the  nature 
of  the  light  itself — that  is,  upon  the  substance  01 
the  sun ;  but  when  we  behold  his  splendour  01 
his  rays  pouring  in,  perhaps,  through  windows 
or  some  small  openings  to  admit  the  light,  we 
can  reflect  how  great  is  the  supply  and  source 
of  the  light  of  the  body.  So,  in  like  manner, 
the  works  of  Divine  Providence  and  the  plan  of 
this  whole  world  are  a  sort  of  rays,  as  it  were, 
of  the  nature  of  God,  in  comparison  with  His 
real  substance  and  being.  As,  therefore,  our 
understanding  is  unable  of  itself  to  behold  God 
Himself  as  He  is,  it  knows  the  Father  of  the 
world  from  the  beauty  of  His  works  and  the 
comeliness  of  His  creatures.  God,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  being  either  a  body  or 
as  existing  in  a  body,  but  as  an  uncompounded  / 
intellectual  nature,'  admitting  within  Himself  no 
addition  of  any  kind;  so  that  He  caimot  be 
believed  to  have  within  him  a  greater  and  a  less, 
but  is  such  that  He  is  in  all  parts  Mo^dc,  and, 
so  to  speak,  'Eva9,  and  is  the  mind  and  source 
from  which  all  intellectual  nature  or  mind  takes 
its  beginning.  But  mind,  for  its  movements  or 
operations,  needs  no  physical  space,  nor  sensible 
magnitude,  nor  bodily  shape,  nor  colour,  nor  any 
other  of  those  adjuncts  which  are  the  properties 
of  body  or  matter.    Wherefore  that  simple  and 
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those  senses  which  are  inferior,  substances  should 
have  been  placed  on  which  to  exert  their  powers, 
but  that  under  this  power,  which  is  far  better 
than  any  other,  i.e.,  the  sense  of  mind,  nothing 
at  aD  of  the  nature  of  a  substance  should  be 
placed,  but  that  a  power  of  an  intellectual  na- 
ture should  be  an  accident,  or  consequent  upon 
bodies?  Those  who  assert  this,  doubtless  do  so 
to  the  disparagement  of  that  better  substance 
which  is  within  them ;  nay,  by  so  doing,  they 
even  do  wrong  to  God  Himself,  when  they  im- 
agine He  may  be  understood  by  means  of  a 
bodily  nature,  so  that  according  to  their  view 
He  is  a  body,  and  that  which  may  be  under- 
stood or  perceived  by  means  of  a  body ;  and 
they  are  unwilling  to  have  it  understood  that 
the  mind  bears  a  certain  relationship  to  God, 
of  whom  the  mind  itself  is  an  intellectual  image, 
and  that  by  means  of  this  it  may  come  to  some 
imowledge  of  the  nature  of  divinity,  especially 
if  it  be  purified  and  separated  from  bodily  mat- 
ter. 

8.  But  perhaps  these  declarations  may  seem 
to  have  less  weight  with  those  who  wish  to  be 
instructed  in  divine  things  out  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tares,  and  who  seek  to  have  it  proved  to  them 
from  that  source  how'  the  nature  of  God  sur- 
passes the  nature  of  bodies.     See,  therefore,  if 
the  apostie  does  not  say  the  same  thing,  when, 
speaking  of  Christ,  he  declares,  that  "  He  is  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-bom  of  every 
creature." «      Not,  as  some   suppose,  that  the 
nature  of  God  is  visible  to  some  and  invisible  to 
others :  for  the  apostie  does  not  say  "  the  image 
of  God  invisible  "  to  men  or  "  invisible  "  to  sin- 
ners, but  with  unvarying  constancy  pronounces 
on  the  nature  of  God  in  these  words :  "  the  im- 
age of  the  invisible  God."     Moreover,  John,  in 
ha  Gospel,  when  asserting  that "  no  one  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time,"  *  manifestiy  declares  to 
•H  who  are  capable  of  understanding,  that  there 
B  no  nature  to  which  God  is  visible  :  not  as  if 
He  were  a  being  who  was  visible  by  nature,  and 
merely  escaped  or  bafHed  the  view  of  a  fhiiler 
feature,  but  because  by  the  nature  of  His  being 
it  is  impossible  for  Him  to  be  seen.     And  if  you 
should  ask  of  me  what  is  my  opinion  regarding 
the  Only-begotten  Himself,  whether  the  nature 
of  God,  which  is  naturally  invisible,  be  not  visible 
even  to  Him,  let  not  such  a  question  appear  to 
jnoo  at  once  to  be  either  absurd  or  impious,  be- 
cause we  shall  give  you  a  logical  reason.     It  is 
one  thing  to  see,  and  another  to  know :  to  see 
and  to  be  seen  is  a  property  of  bodies ;  to  know 
md  to  be  known,  an  attribute  of  intellectual 
3eing.     Whatever,   therefore,  is  a  property  of 
xxlies,  cannot  be  predicated  either  of  the  Father 
>r  of  the  Son ;  but  what  belongs  to  the  nature 

>  Col.  i.  IS. 
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of  deity  is  common  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.^ 
Finally,  even  He  Himself,  in  the  Gospel,  did  not 
say  that  no  one  has  seen  the  Father,  save  the 
Son,  nor  any  one  the  Son,  save  the  Father ;  but 
His  words  are :  "No  one  knaweth  the  Son,  save 
the  Father;  nor  any  one  the  Father,  save  the 
Son."  *  By  which  it  is  clearly  shown,  that  what- 
ever among  bodily  natures  is  called  seeing  and 
being  seen,  is  termed,  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  a  knowing  and  being  known,  by  means 
of  the  power  of  knowledge,  not  by  the  frailness  of 
the  sense  of  sight.  Because,  then,  neither  see- 
ing nor  being  seen  can  be  properly  applied  to  an 
incorporeal  and  invisible  nature,  neitiier  is  the 
Father,  in  the  Gospel,  said  to  be  seen  by  the  Son, 
nor  the. Son  by  the  Father,  but  the  one  is  said  to 
be  known  by  the  other. 

9.  Here,  if  any  one  lay  before  us  the  passage 
where  it  is  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God,"  *  from  that  very  passage, 
in  my  opinion,  will  our  position  derive  additional 
strength ;  for  what  else  is  seeing  God  in  heart, 
but,  according  to  our  exposition  as  above,  under- 
standing and  knowing  Him  with  the  mind  ?  For 
the  names  of  the  organs  of  sense  are  frequently 
applied  to  the  soul,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  see 
with  the  eyes  of  the  heart,  i.e.,  to  perform  an 
intellectual  act  by  means  of  the  power  of  intel- 
ligence. So  also  it  is  said  to  hear  with  the  ears 
when  it  perceives  the  deeper  meaning  of  a  state- 
ment. So  also  we  say  that  it  makes  use  of  teeth, 
when  it  chews  and  eats  the  bread  of  life  which 
cometh  down  from  heaven.  In  like  manner, 
also,  it  is  said  to  employ  the  services  of  other 
members,  which  are  transferred  from  their  bodily 
appellations,  and  applied  to  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  according  to  the  words  of  Solomon,  "  You 
will  find  a  divine  sense."  ^  For  he  knew  that 
there  were  within  us  two  kinds  of  senses :  the 
one  mortal,  corruptible,  human ;  the  other  im- 
mortal and  intellectual,  which  he  now  termed 
divine.  By  this  divine  sense,  therefore,  not  of 
the  eyes,  but  of  a  pure  heart,  which  is  the  mind, 
God  may  be  seen  by  those  who  are  worthy. 
For  you  will  certainly  find  in  all  the  Scriptures, 
both  old  and  new,  the  term  "  heart "  repeatedly 
used  instead  of  "  mind,"  i.e.,  intellectual  power. 
In  this  manner,  therefore,  although  far  below 
the  dignity  of  the  subject,  have  we  spoken  of  the 
nature  of  God,  as  those  who  understand  it  under 
the  limitation  of  the  human  understanding.  In 
the  next  place,  let  us  see  what  is  meant  by  the 
name  of  Christ. 

CHAP.   n. — ON  CHRIST. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  note  that  the 
nature  of  that  deity  which  is  in  Christ  in  respeot 
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ognise  Him  as  the  parent  of  the  universe.  Now, 
that  to  Him  belongs  a  Son,  is  a  statement  not 
made  by  us  only ;  although  it  may  seem  a  suffi- 
ciently marvellous  and  incredible  assertion  to 
those  who  have  a  reputation  as  philosophers 
among  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  by  some  of  whom, 
however,  an  idea  of  His  existence  seems  to  have 
been  entertained,  in  their  acknowledging  that 
all  things  were  created  by  the  word  or  reason  of 
God.  We,  however,  in  conformity  with  our  be- 
lief in  that  doctrine,  which  we  assuredly  hold  to 
be  divinely  inspired,  believe  that  it  is  possible  in 
no  other  way  to  explain  and  bring  within  the 
reach  of  human  luiowledge  this  higher  and 
diviner  reason  as  the  Son  of  God,  than  by  means 
of  those  Scriptures  alone  which  were  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  i.e.,  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
and  the  law  and  the  prophets,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  Christ  Himself.  Of  the  existence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  no  one  indeed  could  enter- 
tain any  suspicion,  save  those  who  were  familiar 
with  the  law  and  the  prophets,  or  those  who  pro- 
,  I  fess  a  belief  in  Christ  For  although  no  one  is 
'  I  able  to  speak  with  certainty  of  God  the  Father, 
\  \  it  is  nevertheless  possible  for  some  knowledge 
^•''\  of  Him  to  be  gained  by  means  of  the  visible 
i, '.  creation  and  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human 
'  mind ;  and  it  is  possible,  moreover,  for  such 
knowledge  to  be  confirmed  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  But  with  respect  to  the  Son  of  God, 
although  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 
Father,  yet  it  is  fh>m  sacred  Scripture  also  that 
the  human  mind  is  taught  how  to  think  of  the 
j__Son  ;  and  that  not  only  from  the  New,  but  also 
from  the  Old  Testament,  by  means  of  those 
things  which,  although  done  by  the  saints,  are 
figuratively  referred  to  Christ,  and  from  which 
both  His  divine  nature,  and  that  human  nature 
which  was  assumed  by  Him,  may  be  discovered. 
2.  Now,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  we  are  taught 
in  many  passages  of  Scripture,  as  by  David  in 
the  fifty-first  Psalm,  when  he  says,  "And  take 
not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me ; "  '  and  by  Daniel, 
where  it  is  said,  "  The  Holy  Spirit  which  is  in 
thee.**'  And  in  the  New  Testament  we  have 
abundant  testimonies,  as  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
described  as  having  descended  upon  Christ,  and 
when  the  Lord  breathed  upon  His  aposdes  after 
His  resurrection,  saying,  "Receive  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  **  3  and  the  saying  of  the  angel  to  Mary, 
"  The  Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon  thee  ;  **  *  the 
declaration  by  Paul,  that  no  one  can  call  Jesus 
Lord,  save  by  the  Holy  Spirit.^  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Aposdes,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  by  the 
imposition  of  the  aposdes'  hands  in  baptism.^ 


«  P*.  li.  II. 
*  Dan.  IT.  8. 
'  John  XX.  as. 
4  Luke  i.  3^. 
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From  all  which  we  learn  that  the  person  of  fli 
Holy  Spirit  was  of  such  authority  and  digniqi 
that  saving  bapdsm  was  not  complete  except  q 
the  authority  of  the  most  excellent  Trini^  d 
them  all,  i.e.,  by  the  naming  of  Father,  Son,  ai 
Holy  Spirit,  and  by  joining  to  the  unb^tta 
God  the  Father,  and  to  His  only-begotten  So^ 
the  name  also  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Who,  thetj 
is  not  amazed  at  the  exceeding  majesty  of  tbi 
Holy  Spirit,  when  he  hears  that  he  who  spedfl 
a  word  against  the  Son  of  man  may  hope  fit 
forgiveness ;  but  that  he  who  is  guilty  of  td|i^ 
phemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not  foighe* 
ness,  either  in  the  present  world  or  in  that  imdk 
is  to  come  ! ' 

3.  That  all  things  were  created  by  God,  nlj 
that  there  is  no  creature  which  exists  but  1n^ 
derived  from  Him  its  being,  is  established  tfmi 
many  declarations  of  Scripture ;  those  assertiw 
being  refuted  and  rejected  which  are  fidselj  atj 
leged  by  some  respecting  the  existence  either flfj 
a  matter  co-eternal  with  God,  or  of  unbegoCt^ 
souls,  in  which  they  would  have  it  that  Oot^ 
implanted  not  so  much  the  power  of  existenou 
as  equality  and  order.  For  even  in  that  lidW! 
treatise  called  77ie  Pastor  or  Angel  of  Repefiii^\ 
ance,  composed  by  Hennas,  we  have  Uie  foDm 
ing :  "  First  of  all,  believe  that  there  is  one  Om 
who  created  and  arranged  all  things ;  who,  irfm 
nothing  formerly  existed,  caused  all  things  to  be;j 
who  Himself  contains  all  things,  but  Himself  iiy 
contained  by  none.***^  And  in  the  book  of^ 
Enoch  also  we  have  similar  descriptions.  BhU 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  able  to  ^\ 
no  statement  in  holy  Scripture  in  which  the  Hfl^jj 
Spirit  could  be  said  to  be  made  or  created,'  notj 
even  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  shown  abov^ 
that  the  divine  wisdom  is  spoken  of  by  Solomoi^^ 
or  in  which  those  expressions  which  we  have  <fil-^ 
cussed  are  to  be  understood  of  the  life,  or  Ae^ 
word,  or  the  other  appellations  of  the  Son  of.; 
God.  The  Spirit  of  God,  therefore,  which  nM  \ 
borne  upon  the  waters,  as  is  written  in  the  b^  d 
ginning  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  is,  I  am  of  j 
opinion,  no  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  fitftf  i 
I  can  understand ;  as  indeed  we  have  shown  il  j 
our  exposition  of  the  passages  themselves,  nolj 
according  to  the  historical,  but  according  to  thU 
spiritual  mgthod  of  interpretation.  * 

4.  Some  indeed  of  our  ^predecessors  hwci 
observed,  that  in  the  New  Testament,  whencftf  \ 
the  Spirit  is  named  without  that  adjunct  which  j 
denotes  quality,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  under- 
stood  ;  as  e.g.,  in  the  expression,  "  Now  the  final 
of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  and  peace;""*  and, 
"  Seeing  ye  began  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made 


7  Cf.  Matt.  xii.  33  and  Luke  xiL  xo. 
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be  deposed  from  his  position  and  fall  away,  but 
that  he  must  decline  gradually  and  little  by  little, 
so  that  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  if  a  brief 
lapsus  take  place,  and  the  individual  quickly 
repent  and  return  to  himself,  he  may  not  utterly 
fall  away,  but  may  retrace  his  steps,  and  return 
to  his  former  place,  and  again  make  good  that 
which  had  been  lost  by  his  negligence. 

CHAP.   IV.  —  ON   DEFECTION,   OR   FALLING  AWAY. 

1.  To  exhibit  the  nature  of  defection  or  falling 
away,  on  the  part  of  those  who  conduct  them- 
selves carelessly,  it  will  not  appear  out  of  place 
to  employ  a  similitude  by  way  of  illustration. 
Suppose,  then,  the  case  of  one  who  had  become 
gradually  acquainted  with  the  art  or  science,  say 
of  geometry  or  medicine,  until  he  had  reached 
perfection,  having  trained  himself  for  a  length- 
ened time  in  its  principles  and  practice,  so  as  to 
attain  a  complete  mastery  over  the  art :  to  such 
an  one  it  could  never  happen,  that,  when  he  lay 
down  to  sleep  in  the  possession  of  his  skill,  he 
should  awake  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  adduce  or  to  notice  here  those 
accidents  which  are  occasioned  by  any  injury  or 
weakness,  for  they  do  not  apply  to  our  present 
illustration.  According  to  our  point  of  view, 
then,  so  long  as  that  geometer  or  physician  con- 
tinues to  exercise  himself  in  the  study  of  his  art 
and  in  the  practice  of  its  principles,  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession  abides  with  him ;  but  if 
he  withdraw  from  its  practice,  and  lay  aside  his 
habits  of  industry,  then,  by  his  neglect,  at  first  a 
few  things  will  gradually  escape  him,  then  by  and 
by  more  and  more,  until  in  course  of  time  every- 
thing will  be  forgotten,  and  be  completely  ef- 
faced from  the  memory.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  when  he  has  first  begun  to  fall  away,  and  to 
yield  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  negligence 
which  is  small  as  yet,  he  may,  if  he  be  aroused 
and  return  speedily  to  his  senses,  repair  those 
losses  which  up  to  that  time  are  only  recent,  and 
recover  that  knowledge  which  hitherto  had  been 
only  slightly  obliterated  from  his  mind.  Let  us 
apply  this  now  to  the  case  of  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom of  God,  whose  learning  and  diligence  in- 
comparably surpass  all  other  training;  and  let 
us  contemplate,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
similitude  employed,  what  is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  or  what  is  its  disappearance,  espe- 
cially when  we  hear  from  the  apostle  what  is  said 
of  those  who  are  perfect,  that  they  shall  behold 
face  to  face  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the  revela- 
tion of  His  mysteries. 

2.  But  in  our  desire  to  show  the  divine  bene- 
fits bestowed  upon  us  by  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  which  Trinity  is  the  fountain  of  all  holi- 
ness, we  have  fallen,  in  what  we  have  said,  into 
a  digression,  having  considered  that  the  subject 


of  the  soul,  which  accidentally  came  befixe  n^j 
should  be  touched  on,  although  cuisorily, 
we  were  discussing  a  cognate  topic  relating- 
our  rational  nature.     We  shall,  however, 
the  permission  of  God  through  Jesus 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  conveniendy 
in  the  proper  place  the  subject  of  all 
beings,  which  are  distinguished  into  three 
and  species. 

CHAP.  V.  —  ON  RATIONAL  NATURES. 

1.  After  the  dissertation,  which  we 
briefly  conducted  to  the  best  of  ow  abilitj, 
garding  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  it 
lows  that  we  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  sal 
of  rational  natures,  and  on  their  species 
orders,  or  on  the  offices  as  well  of  holy  ai 
malignant  powers,  and  also  on  those  which  o>, 
cupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
good  and  evil  powers,  and  as  yet  are  placed  k 
state  of  struggle  and  trial.  For  we  find  in 
Scripture  numerous  names  of  certain  orden 
offices,  not  only  of  holy  beings,  but  also  of 
of  an  opposite  description,  which  we  shall 
before  us,  in  the  first  place ;  and  the 
of  which  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the  second  plaoc^^^ 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  ascertain.  Tlienr. 
are  certain  holy  angels  of  God  whom  F&ul  ttsmi 
"  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  fori 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."  '  In  tki 
writings  also  of  St.  Paul  himself  we  find  Ui^^ 
designating  them,  fi'om  some  unknown  soom^ 
as  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  principalities,  ni:': 
powers ;  and  after  this  enumeration,  as  if  faxNKC 
ing  that  there  were  still  other  rational  offioef'-, 
and  orders  besides  those  which  he  had  named^^ 
he  says  of  the  Saviour :  "  Who  is  above  all  pii^: ; 
cipality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominioa^ 
and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  Aa  ! 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come."'  . 
From  which  he  shows  that  there  were  ceftav  ■ 
beings  besides  those  which  he  had  mentioiKd^ 
which  may  be  named  indeed  in  this  woikl,  M  ^ 
were  not  now  enumerated  by  him,  and  iptAtf^ ' 
were  not  known  by  any  other  individual ;  an 
that  there  were  others  which  may  not  be  nanad 
in  this  world,  but  will  be  named  in  the  world  tt»  \ 
come.  j 

2.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  we  must  knovtbilj 
every  being  which  is  endowed  with  reason,  and 
transgresses  its  statutes  and  limitations,  is  on-  J 
doubtedly  involved  in  sin  by  swerving  firom  icfr 
titude  and    justice.      Every  rational  atateQi 
therefore,  is  capable  of  earning  praise  and 
sure  :  of  praise,  if,  in  conformity  to  that 
which  he  possesses,  he  advance  to  better  thingi} 
of  censure,  if  he  fall  away  fh>m  the  plan 
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Gonne  of  rectitude,  for  which  reason  he  is  justly 
liable  to  pains  and  penalties.    And  this  also  is 
to  be  held  as  applying  to  the  devil  himself,  and 
those  who  are  with  him,  and  are  called  his  an- 
gels.   Now  the   titles  of  these  beings  have  to 
be  explained,  that  we  may  know  what  they  are 
of  whom  we  have  to  speak.     The  name,  then,  of 
Devil,  and  Satan,  and  Wicked  One,  who  is  also 
described  as  Enemy  of  God,  is  mentioned  in 
many  passages  of  Scripture.     Moreover,  certain 
aogels  of  the  devil  are  mentioned,  and  also  a 
prince  of  this  world,  who,  whether  the  devil 
himself  or  some  one  else,  is  not  yet  clearly  man- 
ifest    There  are  also  certain  princes  of  this 
worid  spoken  of  as  possessing  a  kind  of  wisdom 
which  will  come  to  nought ;  but  whether  these 
are  those  princes  who  are  also  the  principalities 
with  whom  we  have  to  wrestle,  or  other  beings, 
seems  to  me  a  point  on  which  it  is  not  easy  for 
any  one  to  pronounce.     After  the  principalities, 
certain  powers  also  are  named  with  whom  we 
have  to  wresde,  and  carry  on  a  struggle  even 
against  the  princes  of  this  world  and  the  rulers 
of  this  darkness.     Certain   spiritual  powers  of 
wickedness  also,  in  heavenly  places,  are  spoken 
of  by  Paul  himself.     What,  moreover,  are  we  to 
^y  of  those  wicked  and  unclean  spirits  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospel?    Then  we  have  certain 
heavenly  beings  called  by  a  similar  name,  but 
^ch  are  said  to  bend  the  knee,  or  to  be  about 
to  bend  the  knee,  at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  nay, 
even  things  on  earth  and  things  under  the  earth, 
^ch  Paul  enumerates  in  order.     And  certainly, 
^  a  place  where  we  have  been  discussing  the 
**>bject  of  rational  natures,  it  is  not  proper  to  be 
f^t  regarding  ourselves,  who  are  human  be- 
'^Sy  and  are  called  rational  animals ;  nay,  even 
™*5  point  is  not  to  be  idly  passed  over,  that  even 
^  Us  human  beings  certain  different  orders  are 
Ji'^tioned  in  the  words,  "The  portion  of  the 
^td  is  His  people  Jacob ;  Israel  is  the  cord  of 
^  inheritance."  *      Other  nations,  moreover, 
are  called  a  part  of  the  angels ;  since  "  when  the 
Most  High  divided  the  nations,  and  dispersed 
^e  sons  of  Adam,  He   fixed  the  boundaries 
of  the  nations  according  to  the  number  of  the 
angels  of  God."*     And  therefore,  with  other 
lational  natures,  we  must  also  thoroughly  examine 
the  reason  of  the  human  soul. 

3.  After  the  enumeration,  then,  of  so  many 
and  so  important  names  of  orders  and  offices, 
underlying  which  it  is  certain  that  there  are  per- 
sonal existences,  let  us  inquire  whether  God,  the 
creator  and  founder  of  all  things,  created  certain 
of  them  holy  and  happy,  so  that  they  could 
admit  no  element  at  all  of  an  opposite  kind,  and 
certain  others  so  that  they  were  made  capable 
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both  of  virtue  and  vice ;  or  whether  we  are  to 
suppose  that  He  created  some  so  as  to  be  alto- 
gether incapable  of  virtue,  and  others  again  al- 
together incapable  of  wickedness,  but  with  the 
power  of  abiding  only  in  a  state  of  happiness, 
and  others  again  such  as  to  be  capable  of  either 
condition.3  In  order,  now,  that  our  first  inquiry 
may  begin  with  the  names  themselves,  let  us 
consider  whether  the  holy  angels,  from  the  period 
of  their  first  existence,  have  always  been  holy, 
and  are  holy  still,  and  will  be  holy,  and  have 
never  either  admitted  or  had  the  power  to  admit 
any  occasion  of  sin.  Then  in  the  next  place,  let 
us  consider  whether  those  who  are  called  holy 
principalities  began  from  the  moment  of  their 
creation  by  God  to  exercise  power  over  some 
who  were  made  subject  to  them,  and  whether 
these  latter  were  created  of  such  a  nature,  and 
formed  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  subject 
and  subordinate.  In  like  manner,  also,  whether 
those  which  are  called  powers  were  created  of 
such  a  nature  and  for  the  express  purpose  of 
exercising  power,  or  whether  their  arriving  at 
that  power  and  dignity  is  a  reward  and  desert 
of  their  virtue.  Moreover,  also,  whether  those 
which  are  called  thrones  or  seats  gained  that 
stability  of  happiness  at  the  same  time  with  their 
coming  forth  into  being,^  so  as  to  have  that  pos- 
session from  the  will  of  the  Creator  alone ;  or 
whether  those  which  are  called  dominions  had 
their  dominion  conferred  on  them,  not  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  proficiency,  but  as  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  their  creation,'  so  that  it  is  some- 
thing which  is  in  a  certain  degree  inseparable 
from  them,  and  natural.  Now,  if  we  adopt  the 
view  that  the  holy  angels,  and  the  holy  powers, 
and  the  blessed  seats,  and  the  glorious  virtues, 
and  the  magnificent  dominions,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  possessing  those  powers  and  dignities 
and  glories  in  virtue  of  their  nature,*  it  will 
doubdess  appear  to  follow  that  those  beings 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  holding  offices 
of  an  opposite  kind  must  be  regarded  in  the 
same  manner ;  so  that  those  principalities  with 
whom  we  have  to  struggle  are  to  be  viewed,  not 
as  having  received  that  spirit  of  opposition  and 
resistance  to  all  good  at  a  later  period,  or  as 
falling  away  firom  good  through  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  but  as  having  had  it  in  themselves 
as  the  essence  of  their  being  from  the  beginning 
of  their  existence.  In  like  manner  also  will  it 
be  the  case  with  the  powers  and  virtues,  in  none 
of  which  was  wickedness  subsequent  or  posterior 
to  their  first  existence.  Those  also  whom  the 
apostle  termed  rulers  and  princes  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  are  said,  with  respect  to  their 
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diversity,  according  to  the  movements  of  the 
mind  and  will,  one  man  falling  with  greater  ease, 
another  with  more  difficulty,  into  a  lower  con- 
dition ;  in  this  is  to  be  seen  the  just  judgment 
of  the  providence  of  God,  that  it  should  happen 
to  cveiy  one  according  to  the  diversity  of  his 
conduct,  in  proportion  to  the  desert  of  his  de- 
clension and  defection.  Certain  of  those,  indeed, 
who  remained  in  that  beginning  which  we  have 
described  as  resembling  the  end  which  is  to 
come,  obtained,  in  the  ordering  and  arrangement 
of  the  world,  the  rank  of  angels ;  others  that  of 
influences,  others  of  principalities,  others  of  pow- 
ers, that  they  may  exercise  power  over  those 
who  need  to  have  power  upon  their  head.  Oth- 
ers, again,  received  the  rank  of  thrones,  having 
tiic  office  of  judging  or  ruling  those  who  require 
this;  others  dominion,  doubtless,  over  slaves; 
an  of  which  are  conferred  by  Divine  Providence 
in  just  and  impartial  judgment  according  to 
their  merits,  and  to  the  progress  which  they  had 
made  in  the  participation  and  imitation  of  God. 
But  those  who  have  been  removed  from  their 
primal  state  of  blessedness  have  not  been  re- 
moved irrecoverably,  but  have  been  placed  under 
the  rule  of  those  holy  and  blessed  orders  which 
ve  have  described ;  and  by  availing  themselves 
of  the  aid  of  these,  and  being  remoulded  by 
salutary  principles  and  discipline,  they  may  re- 
cover themselves,  and  be  restored  to  their  con- 
dition of  happiness.  From  all  which  I  am  of 
opinion,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  this  order  of  the 
human  race  has  been  appointed  in  order  that  in 
the  future  world,  or  in  ages  to  come,  when  there 
shall  be  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  spoken 
of  by  Isaiah,  it  may  be  restored  to  that  unity 
promised  by  the  Lord  Jesus  in  His  prayer  to 
God  the  Father  on  behalf  of  His  disciples :  "  I 
do  not  pray  for  these  alone,  but  for  all  who  shall 
believe  on  Me  through  their  word  :  that  they  all 
[nay  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I 
in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us ; "  ' 
8nd  again,  when  He  says  :  "  That  they  may  be 
yne,  even  as  We  are  one ;  I  in  them,  and  Thou 
^  Me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one."  * 
And  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  language  of 
4c  Apostle  Paul :  "  Until  we  all  come  in  the 
^ty  of  the  faith  to  a  perfect  man,  to  the  meas- 
"Be  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  ^ 
And  in  keeping  with  this  is  the  declaration  of 
the  same  apostle,  when  he  exhorts  us,  who  even 
io  the  present  life  are  placed  in  the  Church,  in 
vhich  is  the  form  of  that  kingdom  which  is  to 
:ome,  to  this  same  similitude  of  unity :  "  That 
'e  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be 
o  divisions  among  you ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly 
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joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the 
same  judgment."  * 

3.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
certain  beings  who  fell  away  from  that  one  be- 
ginning of  which  we  have  spoken,  have  sunk  to 
such  a  depth  of  unworthiness  and  wickedness  as 
to  be  deemed  altogether  undeserving  of  that 
training  and  instruction  by  which  the  human 
race,  while  in  the  fiesh,  are  trained  and  in- 
structed with  the  assistance  of  the  heavenly 
powers;  and  continue,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
state  of  enmity  and  opposition  to  those  who  are 
receiving  this  instruction  and  teaching.  And 
hence  it  is  that  the  whole  of  this  mortal  life  is 
full  of  struggles  and  trials,  caused  by  the  oppo- 
sition and  enmity  of  those  who  fell  from  a  better 
condition  without  at  all  looking  back,  and  who 
are  called  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  the  other 
orders  of  evil,  which  the  apostle  classed  among 
the  opposing  powers.  But  whether  any  of  these 
orders  who  act  under  the  government  of  the 
devil,  and  obey  his  wicked  commands,  will  in  a 
future  world  be  converted  to  righteousness  be- 
cause of  their  possessing  the  faculty  of  freedom 
of  will,  or  whether  persistent  and  inveterate 
wickedness  may  be  changed  by  the  power  of 
habit  into  nature,  is  a  result  which  you  yourself, 
reader,  may  approve  of,  if  neither  in  these  pres- 
ent worlds  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  nor  in 
those  which  are  unseen  and  are  eternal,  that 
portion  is  to  differ  wholly  from  the  final  unity 
and  fitness  of  things.  But  in  the  meantime, 
both  in  those  temporal  worlds  which  are  seen, 
as  well  as  in  those  eternal  worlds  which  are  in- 
visible, all  those  beings  are  arranged,  according 
to  a  regular  plan,  in  the  order  and  degree  of 
their  merits ;  so  that  some  of  them  in  the  first, 
others  in  the  second,  some  even  in  the  last 
times,  after  having  undergone  heavier  and  se- 
verer punishments,  endured  for  a  lengthened 
period,  and  for  many  ages,  so  to  speak,  im- 
proved by  this  stem  method  of  training,  and 
restored  at  first  by  the  instruction  of  the  angels, 
and  subsequently  by  the  powers  of  a  higher 
grade,  and  thus  advancing  through  each  stage 
to  a  better  condition,  reach  even  to  that  which 
is  invisible  and  eternal,  having  travelled  through, 
by  a  kind  of  training,  every  single  office  of  the 
heavenly  powers.  From  which,  I  think,  this  wiU) 
appear  to  follow  as  an  inference,  that  every  ra- 
tional nature  may,  in  passing  from  one  order  to 
another,  go  through  each  to  all,  and  advance 
from  all  to  each,  while  made  the  subject  of  va- 
rious degrees  of  proficiency  and  failure  accord- 
ing to  its  own  actions  and  endeavours,  put  forth 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  power  of  freedom  of  / 
will. 
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images,  be  formed  along  with  his  body,  who, 
while  lying  in  his  mother's  womb,  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  I  refer  to  John  leaping  in  his 
mother's  womb,  and  exulting  because  the  voice  of 
the  salutation  of  Mary  had  come  to  the  ears 
of  his  mother  Elisabeth.  How  could  his  soul 
and  its  images  be  formed  along  with  his  body, 
who,  before  he  was  created  in  the  womb,  is  said 
to  be  known  to  God,  and  was  sanctified  by  Him 
before  his  birth?  Some,  perhaps,  may  think 
that  God  fills  individuals  with  His  Holy  Spirit, 
and  bestows  upon  them  sanctification,  not  on 
grounds  of  justice  and  according  to  their  deserts, 
but  undeservedly.  And  how  shall  we  escape 
that  declaration  :  **  Is  there  unrighteousness  with 
God  ?  God  forbid  ! "  •  or  this  :  "  Is  there  re- 
spect of  persons  with  God  ?  " '  For  such  is  the 
defence  of  those  who  maintain  that  souls  come 
into  existence  with  bodies.  So  far,  then,  as  we 
can  form  an  opinion  from  a  comparison  with  the 
condition  of  man,  I  think  it  follows  that  we 
must  hold  the  same  to  hold  good  with  heavenly 
beings,  which  reason  itself  and  scriptural  authority 
show  us  to  be  the  case  with  men. 

5.  But  let  us  see  whether  we  can  find  in  holy 
Scripture  any  indications  properly  applicable  to 
these  heavenly  existences.  The  following  is  the 
statement  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  "  The  creature 
was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by 
reason  of  Him  who  subjected  the  same  in  hope, 
because  the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.'*  ^  To  what  van- 
ity, pray,  was  the  creature  made  subject,  or  what 
creature  is  referred  to,  or  how  is  it  said  "not 
willingly,"  or  "  in  hope  of  what?  "  And  in  what 
way  is  the  creature  itself  to  be  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption  ?  Elsewhere,  also,  the 
same  apostle  says :  "  For  the  expectation  of 
the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God."  ^  And  again  in  another  passage, 
"And  not  only  we,  but  the  creation  itself  groan- 
eth  together,  and  is  in  pain  until  now."  s  And 
hence  we  have  to  inquire  what  are  the  groanings, 
and  what  are  the  pains.  Let  us  see  then,  in  the 
first  place,  what  is  the  vanity  to  which  the  crea- 
ture is  subject.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  nothing 
else  than  the  body;  for  although  the  body  of 
the  stars  is  ethereal,  it  is  nevertheless  material. 
Whence  also  Solomon  appears  to  characterize 
the  whole  of  corporeal  nature  as  a  kind  of  bur- 
den which  enfeebles  the  vigour  of  the  soul  in 
the  following  language :  "  Vanity  of  vanities, 
saith  the  Preacher ;  all  is  vanity.  I  have  looked, 
and  seen  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the 
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sun ;  and,  behold,  all  is  vanity."  ^  To  this  no- 
ity,  then,  is  the  creature  subject,  that  creatare 
especially  which,  being  assuredly  the  greatest  in 
this  world,  holds  also  a  distinguished  prindpalitj 
of  labour,  i.e.,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  ire 
said  to  be  subject  to  vanity,  because  they  are 
clothed  with  bodies,  and  set  apart  to  the  office 
of  giving  light  to  the  human  race.  "And  this 
creature,"  he  remarks,  "  was  subjected  to  vanitj 
not  willingly."  For  it  did  not  undertake  a  vol- 
untary service  to  vanity,  but  because  it  was  the 
will  of  Him  who  made  it  subject,  and  because 
of  the  promise  of  the  Subjector  to  those  who 
were  reduced  to  this  unwilling  obedience,  that 
when  the  ministry  of  their  great  work  was  per 
formed,  they  were  to  be  fi^ed  firom  this  bondage 
of  corruption  and  vanity  when  the  time  of  die 
glorious  redemption  of  God's  children  shooU 
have  arrived.  And  the  whole  of  creadon,  re- 
ceiving this  hope,  and  looking  for  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise  now,  in  the  meantime,  as  haviqg 
an  affection  for  those  whom  it  serves,  groaoi 
along  with  them,  and  patiently  suffers  with  them, 
hoping  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises.  SeeJ 
also  whether  the  following  words  of  Paul  can 
apply  to  those  who,  although  not  willingly,  yet  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Him  who  subjected 
them,  and  in  hope  of  the  promises,  were  ma^ 
subject  to  vanity,  when  he  says,  "  For  I  could 
wish  to  be  dissolved,"  or  "  to  return  and  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better."  7  For  I  think  that 
the  sun  might  say  in  like  manner,  "  I  would  d^ 
sire  to  be  dissolved,"  or  "  to  return  and  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better."  Paul  indeed  addi, 
"  Nevertheless,  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more 
needful  for  you ; "  while  the  sun  may  say,  "To 
abide  in  this  bright  and  heavenly  body  is  more 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons'  of  God."  The  same  views  are  to  be 
believed  and  expressed  regarding  the  moon  and 
stars. 

Let  us  see  now  what  is  the  freedom  of  Ae 
creature,  or  the  termination  of  its  bondage. 
When  Christ  shall  have  delivered  up  the  king- 
dom to  God  even  the  Father,  then  also  those 
living  things,  when  they  shall  have  first  been 
made  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  shall  be  delivered, 
along  with  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  to  the 
rule  of  the  Father,  that  when  God  shall  be  all  in 
all,  they  also,  since  they  are  a  part  of  all  thingi» 
may  have  God  in  themselves,  as  He  is  in  al 
things. 

CHAP.   Vm.  —  ON  THE  ANGELS. 

I.  A  similar  method  must  be  followed  b 
treating  of  the  angels ;  nor  are  we  to  suppose 
that  it  is  the  result  of  accident  that  a  paxticabtr 
office  is  assigned  to  a  particular  angel:  as  lo 
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Kiphad,  e.g.y  the  work  of  curing  and  healing ; 
to  Gflbriely  the  conduct  of  wars ;  to  Michael,  the 
A19  of  attending  to  the  prayers  and  supplica- 
I  AioDS  of  mortals.  For  we  are  not  to  imagine 
i  tittt  they  obtained  these  offices  otherwise  than 
Iby  their  own  merits,  and  by  the  zeal  and  excel* 
Int  qualities  which  they  severally  displayed  be- 
fore this  world  was  formed ;  so  that  afterwards, 
in  tbe  order  of  archangels,  this  or  that  office  was 
assgned  to  each  one,  while  others  deserved  to 
be  CDrolled  in  the  order  of  angels,  and  to  act 
onder  diis  or  that  archangel,  or  that  leader  or 
head  of  an  order.  All  of  which  things  were  dis- 
posed, as  I  have  said,  not  indiscriminately  and 
fotnitously,  but  by  a  most  appropriate  and  just 
decision  of  God,  who  arranged  them  according 
to  deserts,  in  accordance  with  His  own  approval 
and  judgment :  so  that  to  one  angel  the  Church 
of  the  Ephesians  was  to  be  entrusted ;  to  an- 
other, that  of  the  Smymaeans ;  one  angel  was  to 
le  Peter's,  another  Paul's ;  and  so  on  through 
efoy  one  of  the  little  ones  that  are  in  the 
Chorcb,  for  such  and  such  angels  as  even  daily 
behold  the  face  of  God  must  be  assigned  to 
cndi  one  of  them ; '  and  there  must  also  be 
tome  angel  that  encampeth  round  about  them 
that  fear  God.»  All  of  which  things,  assuredly, 
it  is  to  be  believed,  are  not  performed  by  acci- 
dent or  chance,  or  because  they  (the  angels) 
*erc  so  created,  lest  on  that  view  the  Creator 
lixnild  be  accused  of  partiality ;  but  it  is  to  be 
Wcvcd  that  they  were  conferred  by  God,  the 
pA  and  impartial  Ruler  of  all  things,  agreeably 
to  the  merits  and  good  qualities  and  mental 
^n^poi  of  each  individual  spirit. 

3.  And  now  let  us  say  something  regarding 
those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  a  diversity 
^S[Mritual  natures,  that  we  may  avoid  falling 
>Dto  the  silly  and  impious  fables  of  such  as  pre- 
^  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  spiritual  natures 
^  among  heavenly  existences  and  human 
'onls,  and  for  that  reason  allege  that  they  were 
polled  mto  being  by  different  creators ;  for  while 
tt  seems,  and  is  really,  absurd  that  to  one  and 
4e  same  Creator  should  be  ascribed  the  crea- 
fco  of  different  natiu-es  of  rational  beings,  they 
*t  nevertheless  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  that 
^fivcnity.  For  they  say  that  it  seems  inconsist- 
ent for  one  and  the  same  Creator,  without  any 
siting  ground  of  merit,  to  confer  upon  some 
fengs  the  power  of  dominion,  and  to  subject 
<*thcrs  again  to  authority ;  to  bestow  a  princi- 
pality upon  some,  and  to  render  others  subordi- 
pale  to  rulers.  Which  opinions  indeed,  in  my 
jtidgment,  are  completely  rejected  by  following 
oat  the  reasoning  explained  above,  and  by  which 
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it  was  shown  that  the  cause  of  the  diversity  and 
variety  among  these  beings  is  due  to  their  con- 
duct, which  has  been  marked  either  with  greater 
earnestness  or  indifference,  according  to  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  their  nature,  and  not  to 
any  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  Disposer.  But 
that  this  may  more  easily  be  shown  to  be  the 
case  with  heavenly  beings,  let  us  borrow  an  illus- 
tration from  what  either  has  been  done  or  is 
done  among  men,  in  order  that  from  visible 
things  we  may,  by  way  of  consequence,  behold 
also  things  invisible. 

Paul  and  Peter  are  undoubtedly  proved  to 
have  been  men  of  a  spiritual  nature.  When, 
therefore,  Paul  is  found  to  have  acted  contrary 
to  religion,  in  having  persecuted  the  Church  of 
God,  and  Peter  to  have  committed  so  grave  a 
sin  as,  when  questioned  by  the  maid-servant,  to 
have  asserted  with  an  oath  that  he  did  not  know 
who  Christ  was,  how  is  it  p>ossible  that  these  — 
who,  according  to  those  persons  of  whom  we 
speak,  were  spiritual  beings  —  should  fall  into 
sins  of  such  a  nature,  especially  as  they  are  fre- 
quently in  the  habit  of  saying  that  a  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruits?  And  if  a  good 
tree  cannot  produce  evil  fruit,  and  as,  according 
to  them,  Peter  and  Paul  were  sprung  from  the 
root  of  a  good  tree,  how  should  they  be  deemed 
to  have  brought  forth  fruits  so  wicked  ?  And  if 
they  should  return  the  answer  which  is  generally 
invented,  that  it  was  not  Paul  who  persecuted, 
but  some  other  person,  I  know  not  whom,  who 
was  in  Paul ;  and  that  it  was  not  Peter  who  ut- 
tered the  denial,  but  some  other  individual  in 
him  ;  how  should  Paul  say,  if  he  had  not  sinned, 
that  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle, 
because  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God?"' 
Or  why  did  Peter  weep  most  bitterly,  if  it  were 
another  than  he  who  sinned?  From  which  all 
their  silly  assertions  will  be  proved  to  be  baseless. 

3.  According  to  our  view,  there  is  no  rational  \ 
creature  which  is  not  capable  both  of  good  and 
evil.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  we  say 
there  is  no  nature  which  may  not  admit  evil,  we 
therefore  maintain  that  every  nature  has  admitted 
evil,  i.e.,  has  become  wicked.  As  we  may  say 
that  the  nature  of  every  man  admits  of  his  being 
a  sailor,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that,  that 
every  man  will  become  so ;  or,  again,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  every  one  to  learn  grammar  or  medicine, 
but  it  is  not  therefore  proved  that  every  man  is 
either  a  physician  or  a  grammarian ;  so,  if  we 
say  that  there  is  no  nature  which  may  not  admit 
evil,  it  is  not  necessarily  indicated  that  it  has 
done  so.  For,  in  our  view,  not  even  the  devil 
himself  was  incapable  of  good ;  but  although 
capable  of  admitting  good,  he  did  not  therefore 
also  desire  it,  or  make  any  effort  after  virtue. 
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For,  as  we  are  taught  by  those  quotations  which 
we  adduced  from  the  prophets,  there  was  once 
a  time  when  he  was  good,  when  he  walked  in 
the  paradise  of  God  between  the  cherubim.  As 
he,  then,  possessed  the  power  either  of  receiv- 
ing good  or  evil,  but  fell  away  from  a  virtuous 
course,  and  turned  to  evil  with'  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  so  also  other  creatures,  as  having  a 
capacity  for  either  condition,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  freedom  of  their  will,  flee  from  evil,  and 

I  cleave  to  good.  There  is  no  nature,  then,  which 
may  not  admit  of  good  or  evil,  except  the  nature 
of  God  —  the  fountain  of  all  good  things  —  and 

»  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  wisdom,  and  wisdom  assured- 
ly cannot  admit  folly;  and  it  is  righteousness, 

,  and  righteousness  will  never  certainly  admit  of 
unrighteousness  ;  and  it  is  the  Word,  or  Reason, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  made  irrational ;  nay, 
it  is  also  the  light,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  dark- 
ness does  not  receive  the  light.    In  like  manner, 

,  also,  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  being  holy, 

1  does  not  admit  of  pollution  ;  for  it  is  holy  by 
nature,  or  essential  being.  If  there  is  any  other 
nature  which  is  holy,  it  possesses  this  property 
of  being  made  holy  by  the  reception  or  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  having  it  by  nature, 
but  as  an  accidental  quality,  for  which  reason  it 
may  be  lost,  in  consequence  of  being  accidental. 
So  also  a  man  may  possess  an  accidental  right- 
eousness, from  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  fall 
away.  Even  the  wisdom  which  a  man  has  is 
still  accidental,  although  it  be  within  our  own 
power  to  become  wise,  if  we  devote  ourselves  to 
wisdom  with  the  zeal  and  effort  of  our  life  ;  and 
if  wc  always  pursue  the  study  of  it,  we  may  al- 
ways be  participators  of  wisdom  :  and  that  result 
will  follow  either  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ac- 
cording to  the  desert  of  our  life  or  the  amount ; 
of  our  zeal.  For  the  goodness  of  God,  as  is . 
worthy  of  Him,  incites  and  attracts  all  to  that 
blissful  end,  where  all  pain,  and  sadness,  and 
sorrow  fall  away  and  disappear. 

4.  I  am  of  opinion,  then,  so  far  as  appears  to 
me,  that  the  preceding  discussion  has  sufficiently 
proved  that  it  is  neither  from  want  of  discrim- 
ination, nor  from  any  accidental  cause,  either 
that  the  "  principalities  "  hold  their  dominion, 
or  the  other  orders  of  spirits  have  obtained  their 
respective  offices ;  but  that  they  have  received 
the  steps  of  their  rank  on  account  of  their  merits, 
although  it  is  not  our  privilege  to  know  or  inquire 
what  those  acts  of  theirs  were,  by  which  they 
earned  a  place  in  any  particular  order.  It  is 
sufficient  only  to  know  this  much,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  impartiality  and  righteousness 
of  God,  that,  conformably  with  the  declaration 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  there  is  no  acceptance  of 
persons  with  Him,*' »  who  rather  disposes  every- 
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thing  according  to  the  deserts  and  moral 
ress  of  each  individual.  So,  then,  the 
office  does  not  exist  except  as  a  consequenoe 
their  desert ;  nor  do  "  powers  "  exercise 
except  in  virtue  of  their  moral  progress; 
do  those  which  are  called  "  seats/'  i.e.,  the 
ers  of  judging  and  ruling,  administer  their 
unless  by  merit ;  nor  do  "  dominions  "  rule 
deservedly,  for  that  great  and  distinguished 
of  rational  creatures  among  celestial  exi 
is  arranged  in  a  glorious  variety  of  offices, 
the  same  view  is  to  be  entertained  of 
opposing  influences  which  have  given  the 
up  to  such  places  and  offices,  that  they 
the  property  by  which  they  are  made  " 
palities,"  or  "  powers,"  or  rulers  of  the 
of  the  world,  or  spirits  of  wickedness,  or 
nant  spirits,  or  unclean  demons,  not  from 
essential  nature,  nor  from  their  being  so 
but  have  obtained  these  degrees  in  evil  in 
portion  to  their  conduct,  and  the  progress 
they  made  in  wickedness.  And  that  is  a 
order  of  rational  creatures,  who  have  d 
themselves  to  wickedness  in  so  headlong  a 
that  they  are  unwilling  rather  than  unable  to 
call  themselves ;  the  thirst  for  evU  being 
a  passion,  and  imparting  to  them  pleasure, 
the  third  order  of  rational  creatures  is  that 
those  who  are  judged  fit  by  God  to  replenish 
human  race,  i.e.,  the  souls  of  men,  assui 
in  consequence  of  their  moral  progress  into 
order  of  angels ;  of  whom  we  see  some  assu! 
into  the  number:  those,  viz.,  who  have 
made  the  sons  of  God,  or  the  children  of 
resurrection,  or  who  have  abandoned  the 
ness,  and  have  loved  the  light,  and  have 
made  children  of  the  light ;  or  those  who,  prQ»^ 
ing  victorious  in  every  struggle,  and  being  madl 
men  of  peace,  have  been  the  sons  of  peace,  m^ 
the  sons  of  God  ;  or  those  who,  mortifying  thd 
members  on  the  earth,  and,  rising  above  not  oii^ 
their  corporeal  nature,  but  even  the  uncertiii 
and  fragile  movements  of  the  soul  itself,  hxk 
united  themselves  to  the  Lord,  being  made  aho* 
gether  spiritual,  that  they  may  be  for  ever  oiC 
spirit  with  Him,  discerning  along  with  Him  ead 
individual  thing,  until  they  arrive  at  a  conditioi 
of  perfect  spirituality,  and  discern  all  things  Ij 
their  perfect  illumination  in  all  holiness  thrcmgl 
the  word  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  are  themsdve 
altogether  undistinguishable  by  any  one. 

We  think  that  those  views  are  by  no  means  ti 
be  admitted,  which  some  are  wont  unnecessaril; 
to  advance  and  maintain,  viz.,  that  souls  descen 
to  such  a  pitch  of  abasement  that  they  fiMp 
their  rational  nature  and  dignity,  and  sink  int 
the  condition  of  irrational  aniinals,  either  laig 
or  small ;  and  in  support  of  these  assertions  Ac 
generally  quote  some  pretended  statements  c 
Scripture,  such  as,  timt  a  beast,  to  whidi 
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has  unnaturally  prostituted  herself,  shall  be 
equally  guilty  with  the  woman,  and  shall 
oidered  to  be  stoned  ;  or  that  a  bull  which 
with  its  horn/  shall  be  put  to  death  in 
sune  way ;  or  even  the  speaking  of  Balaam's 
rhen  God  opened  its  mouth,  and  the  dumb 
of  burden,  answering  with  human  voice, 
the  madness  of  the  prophet.  All  of 
assertions  we  not  only  do  not  receive,  but, 
p  being  contrary  to  our  belief,  we  refute  and 
pgect.  After  the  refutation  and  rejection  of 
fldi  perverse  opinions,  we  shall  show,  at  the 
jnper  time  and  place,  how  those  passages  which 
pej  quote  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  ought  to 
ie  understood. 

FEAGlfENT  FROM  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF 
THE  DE  PRINCIPIIS. 

Translated  by  Jerome  in  his  Epistle  to  Avitus. 

''It  is  an  evidence  of  great  negligence  and 
hdk,  that  each  one  should  fall  down  to  such  (a 

I  |See  EmmL  joo.  a8,  iq     S.] 


pitch  of  degradation),  and  be  so  emptied,  as 
that,  in  coming  to  evil,  he  may  be  fastened  to 
the  gross  body  of  irrational  beasts  of  burden." 

ANOTHER  FRAGMENT  FROM  THE  SAME. 
Translated  in  the  same  Epistle  to  Avitus. 

"  At  the  end  and  consummation  of  the  world, 
when  souls  and  rational  creatures  shall  have 
been  sent  forth  as  from  bolts  and  barriers,*  some 
of  them  walk  slowly  on  account  of  their  slothful 
habits,  others  fly  with  rapid  flight  on  account  of 
their  diligence.  And  since  all  are  possessed 
of  free-will,  and  may  of  their  own  accord  admit 
either  of  good  or  evil,  the  former  will  be  in  a 
worse  condition  than  they  are  at  present,  while 
the  latter  will  advance  to  a  better  state  of  things ; 
because  different  conduct  and  varying  wills  will 
admit  of  a  different  condition  in  either  direction, 
i.e.,  angels  may  become  men  or  demons,  and 
again  from  the  latter  they  may  rise  to  be  men 
or  angels." 

'  De  quibusdam  repagulis  atque  carceribus.  There  is  an  alluaioa 
here  to  the  race-ooune  aod  the  mode  of  itartinf  the  chariots. 
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CHAP.  I.  —  ON  THE  WORLD. 

I.  Although  all  the  discussions  in  the  pre- 
ceding book  have  had  reference  to  the  world 
and  its  arrangements,  it  now  seems  to  follow 
mat  we  should  specially  re-discuss  a  few  points 
respecting  the  world  itself,  i.e.,  its  beginning  and 
end,  or  those  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence 
which  have  taken  place  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  or  those  events  which  are  supposed 
to  have  occurred  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  or  are  to  take  place  after  the  end. 

In  this  investigation,  the  first  point  which 
clearly  appears  is,  that  the  world  in  all  its  diver- 
sified and  varying  conditions  is  composed  not 
only  of  rational  and  diviner  natures,  and  of  a 
diversity  of  bodies,  but  of  dumb  animals,  wild 
and  tame  beasts,  of  birds,  and  of  all  things  which 
live  in  the  waters ; '  then,  secondly,  of  places,  i.e., 
of  the  heaven  or  heavens,  and  of  the  earth  or 
water,  as  well  as  of  the  air,  which  is  intermediate, 
and  which  they  term  aether,  and  of  everything 
which  proceeds  from  the  earth  or  is  bom  in  it. 
Seeing,  then,*  there  is  so  great  a  variety  in  the 
world,  and  so  great  a  diversity  among  rational 
beings  themselves,  on  account  of  which  every 
other  variety  and  diversity  also  is  suppK)sed  to 
have  come  into  existence,  what  other  cause  than 
this  ought  to  be  assigned  for  the  existence  of 
the  world,  especially  if  we  have  regard  to  that 
end  by  means  of  which  it  was  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding book  that  all  things  are  to  be  restored 
to  their  original  condition  ?  And  if  this  should 
seem  to  be  logically  stated,  what  other  cause,  as 
we  have  already  said,  are  we  to  imagine  for  so 
great  a  diversity  in  the  world,  save  the  diversity 
and  variety  in  the  movements  and  declensions 

I  The  words  "  in  aquis'*  are  omitted  in  Redepenning's  edition. 

*  The  original  of  this  sentence  is  found  at  tiie  dose  of  the  Em- 
peror  lastinian's  Epistle  to  Menas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and, 
literally  translated,  is  as  follows:  "  The  world  being  so  very  varied, 
and  containing  so  many  di£ferent  rational  beings,  what  else  ought  we 
to  say  was  the  cause  of  its  exutenoe  than  the  diversity  of  the  falling 
away  of  those  who  decline  from  unity  (r^f  kvajUt%)  in  different  ways? 
—  RUiSUS.  Lommatach  adds  a  clause  not  contained  in  the  note  of 
the  Benedictine  editor:  *'  And  sometimes  the  soul  selects  the  life  that 
is  ia  waiar  "  («Kvl{por). 
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of  those  who  fell  from  that  primeval  unity 
harmony  in  which  they  were  at  first  created 
God,  and  who,  being  driven  from  that  state 
goodness,  and  drawn  in  various  directions 
the  harassing  influence  of  different  motives 
desires,  have  changed,  according  to  their 
ent  tendencies,  the  single  and  undivided 
ness  of  their  nature  into  minds  of  various  sorts?! 

2.  But  God,  by  the  ineffable  skill  of  His 
dom,  transforming  and  restoring  all  thiQgi,  I 
whatever  manner  they  are  made,  to  some 
aim,  and  to  the  common  advantage  of  all, 
those  very  creatures  which  differed  so  much 
each  other  in  mental  conformation  to  one 
ment  of  labour  and  purpose ;  so  that,  alt 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  different 
they  nevertheless  complete  the  fulness  and 
fection  of  one  world,  and  the  very  variety 
minds  tends  to  one  end  of  perfection.    For  itii 
one  power  which  grasps  and  holds  together  d] 
the  diversity  of  the  world,  and  leads  the     " 
movements  towards  one  work,  lest  so  immentl 
an  undertaking  as  that  of  the  worid  shookl  bsj 
dissolved  by  the  dissensions  of  souls.    And  fvj 
this  reason  we  think  that  God,  the  Father  of  dl 
things,  in  order  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  all  Hiij 
creatures  through  the  ineffable  plan  of  His  vori] 
and  wisdom,  so  arranged  each  of  these,  tM] 
every  spirit,  whether  soul  or  rational 
however  called,  should  not  be  compelled  bfj 
force,  against  the  liberty  of  his  own  will,  to 
other  course  than  that  to  which  the  motives 
his  own  mind  led  him  (lest  by  so  doing  the] 
power  of  exercising  free-will  should  seem  to  ^ 
taken  away,  which  certainly  would  prodooe  s] 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  being  itselO ;  ^\ 
that  the  varying  purposes  of  these  would  be  soil* 
ably  and  usefully  adapted  to  the  harmony  of  0B6' 
world,  by  some  of  them  requiring  help,  and  othr*' 
being  able  to  give  it,  and  others  again  being  d 
cause  of  struggle  and  contest  to  those  who  u — 
making  progress,  amongst  whom  their  diligeiK 

'  Lit.  "  into  various  qualities  of  nuad.** 
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would  be  deemed  more  worthy  of  approval,  and 
the  place  of  rank  obtained  after  victory  be  held 
with  greater  certainty,  which  should  be  estab- 
[     lished  by  the  difficulties  of  the  contest.' 
'        3.  Although  the  whole  world  is  arranged  into 
offices  of  di^erent  kinds,  its  condition,  neverthe- 
I  less,  is  not  to  be  supposed  as  one  of  internal 
>  discrep)ancies  and  discordances ;  but  as  our  one 
I  body  is  provided  with  many  members,  and  is 
I  held  together  by  one  soul,  so  I  am  of  opinion 
!  that  the  whole  world  also  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  some  huge  and  immense  animal,  which  is  kept 
r     together  by  the  power  and  reason  of  God  as 
i  by  one  soul.     This  also,  I  think,  is  indicated 
in  sacred  Scripture  by  the  declaration  of  the 
prophet,  "  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith 
the  Lord  ; "  *   and  again,  "  The  heaven  is  My 
throne,  and  the  earth  is  My  footstool ; "  ^  and 
by  the  Saviour's  words,  when  He  says  that  we 
are  to  swear  "  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's 
throne;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  His  foot- 
stool" *    To  the  same  effect  also  are  the  words 
of  Paul,  in  his  address  to  the  Athenians,  when 
he  says,  "  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
oor  liing."  s     For  how  do  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  in  God,  except  by  His  com- 
prehending and  holding  together  the  whole  world 
by  His  power?    And  how  is  heaven  the  throne 
of  God,  and  the  earth   His  footstool,  as   the 
Saviour  Himself  declares,  save  by  His  power 
fining  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  ac- 
cording to  the  Lord's  own  words?    And  thatj 
God,  tiie  Father  of  all  things,  fills  and  holds  to- 
gether the  world  with  the  fulness  of  His  power, 
according   to   those   passages  which  we    have 
Wed,  no  one,  I  think,  will  have  any  difficulty 
ffl  admitting.     And  now,  since  the  course  of  the 
preceding  discussion  has  shown  that  the  different 
niovements  of  rational  beings,  and  their  varying 
opinions,  have  brought  about  the  diversity  that 
B  in  the  world,  we  must  see  whether  it  may  not 
r^.  appropriate  that  this  world  should  have  a  ter- 
DJination  like  its  beginning.     For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  its  end  must  be  sought  amid  much 
^ersity  and  variety ;  which  variety,  being  found 
to  exist  in  the  termination  of  the  world,  will  again 
fi^niish  ground  and  occasion  for  the  diversities  of 
-the  other  world  which  is  to  succeed  the  present. 
4'  If  now,  in  the  course  of  our  discussion,  it 
"4s  been  ascertained  that  these  things  are  so,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  we  next  consider  the  nature 
^  corporeal  being,  seeing  the  diversity  in  the 
^orid  caimot  exist  without  bodies.    It  is  evident 

'  **&  dhreni  motus  propositi  earum  (rationabilium  subsistenti* 
*^)  ad  tmhu  mundi  coiuonantiam  competenter  atque  udliter 
HHIIywtBr,  dum  aUae  juvari  indigent,  aliae  juvare  possunt,  aliae  vero 
P^^Madbua  oertamina  atquc  agones  movent,  in  quibus  eorum  pro- 
"""jBor  baberetur  induatria,  et  certior  post  victoriam  reparati  gradus 
*>w  leoeretnr,  quae  per  difficultates  laborantium  constitisset." 

'  ler.  xxiii.  94. 

^Isa.  bm.  X. 


from  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  that  bodily 
nature  admits  of  diversity  and  variety  of  change, 
so  that  it  is  capable  of  undergoing  all  possible 
transformations,  as,  e.g.,  the  conversion  of  wood 
into  fire,  of  fire  into  smoke,  of  smoke  into  air, 
of  oil  into  fire.  Does  not  food  itself,  whether  of 
man  or  of  animals,  exhibit  the  same  ground  of 
change  ?  For  whatever  we  take  as  food,  is  con- 
verted into  the  substance  of  our  body.  But  how 
water  is  changed  into  earth  or  into  air,  and  air 
again  into  fire,  or  fire  into  air,  or  air  into  water, 
although  not  difficult  to  explain,  yet  on  the 
present  occasion  it  is  enough  merely  to  mention 
them,  as  our  object  is  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
bodily  matter.  By  matter,  therefore,  we  under- 
stand that  which  is  placed  under  bodies,  viz., 
that  by  which,  through  the  bestowing  and  im- 
planting of  qualities,  bodies  exist ;  and  we  men- 
tion four  qualities — heat,  cold,  dryness,  humidity. 
These  four  qualities  being  implanted  in  the  v\r}, 
or  matter  (for  matter  is  found  to  exist  in  its  own 
nature  without  those  qualities  before  mentioned), 
produce  the  different  kinds  of  bodies.  Although 
this  matter  is,  as  we  have  said  above,  according 
to  its  own  proper  nature  without  qualities,  it  is 
never  found  to  exist  without  a  quality.  And  I 
cannot  understand  how  so  many  distinguished 
men  have  been  of  opinion  that  this  matter,  which 
is  so  great,  and  possesses  such  properties  as  to 
enable  it  to  be  sufficient  for  all  the  bodies  in  the 
world  which  God  willed  to  exist,  and  to  be  the 
attendant  and  slave  of  the  Creator  for  whatever 
forms  and  species  He  wished  in  all  things,  re- 
ceiving into  itself  whatever  qualities  He  desired 
to  bestow  upon  it,  was  uncreated,  i.e.,  not  formed 
by  God  Himself,  who  is  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
but  that  its  nature  and  power  were  the  result  of 
chance.  And  I  am  astonished  that  they  should 
find  fault  with  those  who  deny  either  God's  crea- 
tive power  or  His  providential  administration  of 
the  world,  and  accuse  them  of  impiety  for  think- 
ing that  so  great  a  work  as  the  world  could  exist 
without  an  architect  or  overseer;  while  they 
themselves  incur  a  similar  charge  of  impiety  in 
saying  that  matter  is  uncreated,  and  co-eternal 
with  the  uncreated  God.  According  to  this  view, 
then,  if  we  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
matter  did  not  exist,  as  these  maintain,  saying 
that  God  could  not  create  anything  when  noth- 
ing existed,  without  doubt  He  would  have  been 
idle,  not  having  matter  on  which  to  operate, 
which  matter  they  say  was  furnished  Him  not 
by  His  own  arrangement,  but  by  accident ;  and 
they  think  that  this,  which  was  discovered  by 
chance,  was  able  to  suffice  Him  for  an  under- 
taking of  so  vast  an  extent,  and  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  power  of  His  might,  and  by 
admitting  the  plan  of  all  His  wisdom,  might  be 
distinguished  and  formed  into  a  world.  Now 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  very  absurd,  and  to  be 
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the  opinion  of  those  men  who  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  power  and  intelligence  of  un- 
created nature.  But  that  we  may  see  the  nature 
of  things  a  little  more  clearly,  let  it  be  granted 
that  for  a  little  time  matter  did  not  exist,  and 
that  God,  when  nothing  formerly  existed,  caused 
those  things  to  come  into  existence  which  He 
desired,  why  are  we  to  suppose  that  God  would 
create  matter  either  better  or  greater,  or  of  an- 
other kind,  than  that  which  He  did  produce 
from  His  own  power  and  wisdom,  in  order  that 
that  might  exist  which  formerly  did  not  ?  Would 
He  create  a  worse  and  inferior  matter,  or  one 
the  same  as  that  which  they  call  uncreated? 
Now  I  think  it  will  very  easily  appear  to  any 
one,  that  neither  a  better  nor  inferior  matter 
could  have  assumed  the  forms  and  species  of 
the  world,  if  it  had  not  been  such  as  that  which 
actually  did  assume  them.  And  does  it  not  then 
seem  impious  to  call  that  uncreated,  which,  if 
believed  to  be  formed  by  God,  would  doubtless 
be  found  to  be  such  as  that  which  they  call 
uncreated  ? 

5.  But  that  we  may  believe  on  the  authority 
of  holy  Scripture  that  such  is  the  case,  hear  how 
in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  where  the  mother  of 
seven  martyrs  exhorts  her  son  to  endure  torture, 
this  truth  is  confirmed  ;  for  she  says,  "  I  ask  oif 
thee,  my  son,  to  look  at  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  at  all  things  which  are  in  them,  and 
beholding  these,  to  know  that  God  made  all 
these  things  when  they  did  not  exist."  *  In  the 
book  of  the  Shepherd  also,  in  the  first  com- 
mandment, he  speaks  as  follows :  '*  First  of  all 
believe  that  there  is  one  God  who  created  and 
arranged  all  things,  and  made  all  things  to  come 
into  existence,  and  out  of  a  state  of  nothing- 
ness."* Perhaps  also  the  expression  in  the 
Psalms  has  reference  to  this :  "  He  spake,  and 
they  were  made ;  He  commanded,  and  they 
were  created." ^  For  the  words,  "He  spake, 
and  they  were  made,"  appear  to  show  that  the 
substance  of  those  things  which  exist  is  meant ; 
while  the  others,  "  He  commanded,  and  they 
were  created,"  seem  spoken  of  the  qualities  by 
which  the  substance  itself  has  been  moulded. 

CHAP.   n.  —  ON  THE  PERPETUFFY   OF  BODILY 

NATURE. 

I.  On  this  topic  some  are  wont  to  inquire 
whether,  as  the  Father  generates  an  uncreated 
Son,  and  brings  forth  a  Holy  Spirit,  not  as  if 
He  had  no  previous  existence,  but  because  the 
Father  is  the  origin  and  source  of  the  Son  or 
Holy  Spirit,  and  no  anteriority  or  posteriority 
can  be  understood  as  existing  in  them ;  so  also 


X  a  Mac  Yu.  a8. 

*  Htrmm  p0tt.,  book  ii.    [See  vol.  iL  p.  ao,  of  this  scries.    S.] 
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a  similar  kind  of  union  or  relationship  can  hi 
understood  as  subsisting  between  rational  oi 
tures  and  bodily  matter.  And  that  this  poM 
may  be  more  fully  and  thoroughly  examined,  ^ 
commencement  of  the  discussion  is  genenh 
directed  to  the  inquiry  whether  this  veiy  be "" 
nature,  which  bears  the  lives  and  contains 
movements  of  spiritual  and  rational  minda^ 
be  equally  eternal  with  them,  or  will  altO] 
perish  and  be  destroyed.  And  that  the  qu< 
may  be  determined  with  greater  precision, 
have,  in  the  first  place,  to  inquire  if  it  is 
for  rational  natures  to  remain  altogether 
poreal  after  they  have  reached  the  summit 
holiness  and  happiness  (which  seems  to  me 
most  difficult  and  almost  impossible 
or  whether  they  must  always  of  necessity 
united  to  bodies.  If,  then,  any  one  could 
a  reason  why  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
pense  wholly  with  bodies,  it  will  appear  to 
that  as  a  bodily  nature,  created  out  of 
after  intervals  of  time,  was  produced  when 
did  not  exist,  so  also  it  must  cease  to  be 
the  purposes  which  it  served  had  no  longer 
existence. 

2.  If,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  this 
to  be  at  all  maintained,  viz.,  that  any  other 
ture  than  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  "^^ 
live  without  a  body,  the  necessity  of  logical 
soning  compels  us  to  understand  that  ratioul 
natures  were  indeed  created  at  the  b^;inniq( 
but  that  material  substance  was  separated  fros 
them  only  in  thought  and  understanding,  aod' 
appears  to  have  been  formed  for  them,  or  af^i 
them,  and  that  they  never  have  lived  nordoliie 
without  it ;  for  an  incorporeal  life  will  rightly  be 
considered  a  prerogative  of  the  Trinity  aloofc 
As  we  have  remarked  above,  therefore,  that  mi- 
terial  substance  of  this  world,  possessing  a  nature 
admitting  of  all  possible  transformations,  % 
when  dragged  down  to  beings  of  a  lower  order, 
moulded  into  the  crasser  and  more  solid  condn 
tion  of  a  body,  so  as  to  distinguish  those  visibie 
and  varying  forms  of  the  world ;  but  when  k 
becomes  the  servant  of  more  perfect  and  mow 
blessed  beings,  it  shines  in  the  splendour  of  (t* 
lestial  bodies,  and  adorns  either  the  angels  of 
God  or  the  sons  of  the  resurrection  with  the 
clothing  of  a  spiritual  body,  out  of  all  which  wl 
be  filled  up  the  diverse  and  varying  state  of  the 
one  world.  But  if  any  one  should  desire  to  dUi-^ 
cuss  these  matters  more  fully,  it  will  be  nec» 
sary,  with  all  reverence  and  fear  of  God,  tD 
examine  the  sacred  Scriptures  with  greater  il" 
tention  and  diligence,  to  ascertain  whedier  the 
secret  and  hidden  sense  within  them  ^ULype^ 
haps  reveal  anything  regarding  these  matten; 
and  something  may  be  discovered  in  their  ab- 
struse and  mysterious  language,  through  Ae 
demonstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who 
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ne  worthy,  alter  many  testimonies  have  been 
coQected  on  this  very  point. 

CHAP.  HL  —  ON    THE  BEGINNING  OF    THE  WORLD, 

AND   rrS  CAUSES. 

1.  The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is,  whether 
there  was  any  other  world  before  the  one  which 
not  exists ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  such  as 
the  present,  or  somewhat  different,  or  inferior ; 
or  whedier  there  was  no  world  at  all,  but  some- 
thfflg  like  that  which  we  understand  will  be  after 
the  end  of  all  things,  when  the  kingdom  shall  be 
dehvered  up  to  God,  even  the  Father;  which 
nevertheless  may  have  been  the  end  of  another 
work!,  —  of  that,  namely,  after  which  this  world 
took  its  beginning;  and  whether  the  various 
hpKS  of  intellectual  natures  provoked  God  to 
produce  this  diverse  and  varying  condition  of 
the  world.  This  point  also,  I  think,  must  be 
investigated  in  a  similar  way,  viz.,  whether  after 
tfab  world  there  will  be  any  (system  of)  pres- 
enration  and  amendment,  severe  indeed,  and 
attended  with  much  pain  to  those  who  were 
imwilling  to  obey  the  word  of  God,  but  a 
process  through  which,  by  means  of  instruction 
and  rational  training,  those  may  arrive  at  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  truth  who  have  devoted 
themselves  in  the  present  life  to  these  pursuits, 
and  who,  after  having  had  their  minds  purified, 
have  advanced  onwards  so  as  to  become  capable 
of  attaining  divine  wisdom ;  and  after  this  the 
end  of  all  things  will  immediately  follow,  and 
there  will  be  again,  for  the  correction  and  im- 
provement of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  it, 
another  world,  either  resembling  that  which  now 
exists,  or  better  than  it,  or  greatly  inferior ;  and 
how  tong  that  world,  whatever  it  be  that  is  to 
come  after  this,  shall  continue  ;  and  if  there  will 
he  a  time  when  no  world  shall  anywhere  exist, 
or  if  there  has  been  a  time  when  there  was  no 
^wid  at  all ;  or  if  there  have  been,  or  will  be 
several;  or  if  it  shall  ever  come  to  pass  that 
^here  will  be  one  resembling  another,  like  it  in 
every  respect,  and  indistinguishable  from  it. 

2.  That  it  may  api>ear  more  clearly,  then, 
whether  bodily  matter  can  exist  during  intervals 
of  tinne,  and  whether,  as  it  did  not  exist  before 
it  was  made,  so  it  may  again  be  resolved  into 
pon-cxistence,  let  us  see,  first  of  all,  whether  it 
is  possible  for  any  one  to  live  without  a  body. 
Por  if  nne  person  can  live  without  a  body,  all 
tUngs  also  may  dispense  with  them  ;  seeing  our 
bmtT  treatise  has  shown  that  all  things  tend 
towards  one  end.  Now,  if  all  things  may  exist 
•ithout  bodies,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  no 
|x)dily  substance,  seeing  there  will  be  no  use  for 
it  But  how  shall  we  understand  the  words  of 
|he  aposde  in  those  passages,  in  which,  discuss- 
"*g  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  he  says,  "  This 
corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 


mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  When  this 
corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then 
shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  which  is 
written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory  ! 
Where,  O  death,  is  thy  victory?  O  death,  thy 
sting  has  been  swallowed  up  :  the  sting  of  death 
is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law."  '  Some 
such  meaning,  then,  as  this,  seems  to  be  suggested 
by  the  apostle.  For  can  the  expression  which 
he  employs,  "  this  corruptible,"  and  "  this  mor- 
tal," with  the  gesture,  as  it  were,  of  one  who 
touches  or  points  out,  apply  to  anything  else 
than  to  bodily  matter?  This  matter  of  the 
body,  then,  which  is  now  corruptible  shall  put 
on  incorruption  when  a  perfect  soul,  and  one 
furnished  with  the  marks '  of  incorruption,  shall 
have  begun  to  inhabit  it.  And  do  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  speak  of  a  perfect  soul  as  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  body  (which,  on  account  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  His  wisdom,  is  now  named  incor- 
ruption), when  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  who  is  the 
Lord  and  Creator  of  the  soul,  is  said  to  be  the 
clothing  of  the  saints,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  apostle,  "  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  3  As  Christ,  then,  is  the  clothing  of 
the  soul,  so  for  a  kind  of  reason  sufficiently 
intelligible  is  the  soul  said  to  be  the  clothing  of 
the  body,  seeing  it  is  an  ornament  to  it,  cover- 
ing and  concealing  its  mortal  nature.  The  ex- 
pression, then,  "This  corruptible  must  put  on 
incomiption,"  is  as  if  the  apostle  had  said, 
"  This  corruptible  nature  of  the  body  must 
receive  the  clothing  of  incorruption  —  a  soul 
possessing  in  itself  incorruptibility,"  because  it 
has  been  clothed  with  Christ,  who  is  the  Wisdom 
and  Word  of  God.  But  when  this  body,  which 
at  some  future  period  we  shall  possess  in  a  more 
glorious  state,  shall  have  become  a  partaker  of 
life,  it  will  then,  in  addition  to  being  immortal, 
become  also  incorruptible.  For  whatever  is 
mortal  is  necessarily  also  corruptible ;  but  what- 
ever is  corruptible  cannot  also  be  said  to  be 
mortal.  We  say  of  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood 
that  it  is  corruptible,  but  we  do  not  say  that  it 
follows  that  it  is  also  mortal.  But  as  the  body 
partakes  of  life,  then  because  life  may  be,  and 
is,  separated  from  it,  we  consequently  name  it 
mortal,  and  according  to  another  sense  also  we 
speak  of  it  as  corruptible.  The  holy  apostle 
therefore,  with  remarkable  insight,  referring  to 
the  general  first  cause  of  bodily  matter,  of  which 
(matter),  whatever  be  the  qualities  with  which 
it  is  endowed  (now  indeed  carnal,  but  by  and 
by  more  refined  and  pure,  which  are  termed 
spiritual),  the   soul   makes  constant  use,  says. 


*  z  Cor.  XV.  53-56:  cf.  Hos.  xiii.  14  and  Isa.  xxv.  8. 

*  Dosmatibus.    Schnitzer  says  that  "  dogmatibus  "  here  yidds  no 
sense.    He  conjectures  itiyiiaat,  and  renders  *'  prooft,**  "  marks." 

*  Rom.  xiii.  14. 
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not  driven  on  in  a  cycle  which  returns  after 
j      many  ages  to  the  same  round,  so  as  either  to  do 
i      or  desire  this  or  that ;  but  at  whatever  point  the 
fodom  of  their  own  will  aims,  thither  do  they 
i      direct  the  course  of  their  actions.     For  what 
i     these  persons  say  is  much  the  same  as  if  one 
were  to  assert  that  if  a  medimnus  of  grain  were 
to  be  poured  out  on  the  ground,  the  fall  of  the 
grun  would  be  on  the  second  occasion  identi- 
aXtf  the  same  as  on  the  first,  so  that  every  indi- 
vidual grain  would  he  for  the  second  time  close 
beside  that  grain  where  it  had  been  thrown  be- 
fore, and  so  the  medimnus  would  be  scattered 
Id  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  marks  as 
formerly ;  which  certainly  is  an  impossible  result 
widi  the  coundess  grains  of  a  medimnus,  even 
if  they  were  to  be  poured  out  without  ceasing 
1  for  many  ages.     So  therefore  it  seems  to  me 
^impossible  for  a  world  to  be  restored  for  the 
i  seoood  time,  with  the  same  order  and  with  the 
'  same  amotmt  of  births,  and  deaths,  and  actions ; 
t  but  that  a  diversity  of  worlds  may  exist  with 
iGhaoges  of  no  unimportant  kind,  so  that  the 
j  state  of  another  world  may  be  for  some  un- 
mistakeable  reasons  better  (than  this),  and  for 
odiers  worse,  and  for  others  again  intermediate. 
Bot  what  may  be  the  number  or  measure  of  this 
I  confess  nayself  igriorant,  although,  if  Miy.  i)ne 
can  tell  it,  I  would  gladly  leani. 

5.  But  this  world,  which  is  itself  called  an  age, 
is  said  to  be  the  conclusion  of  many  ages.  Now 
the  holy  apostle  teaches  that  in  that  age  which 
preceded  this,  Christ  did  not  suffer,  nor  even  in 
the  age  which  preceded  that  again ;  and  I  know 
oot  that  I  am  able  to  enumerate  the  number  of 
interior  ages  in  which  He  did  not  suffer.  I  will 
«how,  however,  from  what  statements  of  Paul  I 
^ve  arrived  at  this  understanding.  He  says, 
**But  now  once  in  the  consummation  of  ages. 
He  was  manifested  to  take  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Himself." «  For  He  says  that  He  was 
o&ce  made  a  victim,  and  in  the  consummation 
of  ages  was  manifested  to  take  away  sin.  Now 
that  after  this  age,  which  is  said  to  be  formed  for 
the  consummation  of  other  ages,  there  will  be 
other  ages  again  to  follow,  we  have  clearly 
Jcwned  from  Paul  himself,  who  says,  "  That  in 
^  ages  to  come  He  might  show  the  exceeding 
nchesof  His  grace  in  His  kindness  towards  us.**» 
Be  has  not  said,  "  in  the  age  to  come,"  nor  "  in 
tkc  two  ages  to  come,"  whence  I  infer  that  by 
his  language  many  ages  are  indicated.  Now  if 
tfccre  is  something  greater  than  ages,  so  that 
jKmg  created  beings  certain  ages  may  be  un- 
**tttood,  but  among  other  beings  which  exceed 
**d  surpass  visible  creatures,  (ages  still  greater) 
Wiich  perhaps  will  be  the  case  at  the  restitution 
^  aD  things,  when  the  whole  universe  will  come 

•ipk.a.7. 


to  a  perfect  termination),  perhaps  that  period  in 
which  the  consummation  of  all  things  will  take 
place  is  to  be  understood  as  something  more 
than  an  age.  But  here  the  authority  of  holy 
Scripture  moves  me,  which  says,  "  For  an  age 
and  more."  ^  Now  this  word  "  more  "  undoubt- 
edly means  something  greater  than  an  age ;  and 
see  if  that  expression  of  the  Saviour,  "  I  will  that 
where  I  am,  these  also  may  be  with  Me  ;  and  as  I 
and  Thou  are  one,  these  also  may  be  one  in  Us,"  ^ 
may  not  seem  to  convey  something  more  than  an 
age  and  ages,  perhaps  even  more  than  ages  of 
ages,  —  that  period,  viz.,  when  all  things  are  now 
no  longer  in  an  age,  but  when  God  is  in  all. 

6.  Having  discussed  these  points  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  world  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
it  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  inquire  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  term  world,  which  in  holy 
Scripture  is  shown  frequently  to  have  different 
significations.  For  what  we  call  in  Latin  mun- 
ifuSf  is  termed  in  Greek  Koa-fxxy:,  and  Koa-fity;  signi- 
fies not  only  a  world,  but  also  an  ornament. 
Finally,  in  Isaiah,  where  the  language  of  reproof 
is  directed  to  the  chief  daughters  of  Sion,  and 
where  he  says,  "  Instead  of  an  ornament  of  a 
golden  head,  thou  wilt  have  baldness  on  account 
of  thy  works,"  s  he  employs  the  same  term  to 
denote  ornament  as  to  denote  the  world,  viz., 
Koa-fjuK,  For  the  plan  of  the  world  is  said  to  be 
contained  in  the  clothing  of  the  high  priest,  as 
we  find  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  where  he 
says,  "  For  in  the  long  garment  was  the  whole 
world."  *  That  earth  of  ours,  with  its  inhabit- 
ants, is  also  termed  the  world,  as  when  Scripture 
says,  "  The  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness."  ^ 
Clement  indeed,  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  makes 
mention  of  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  'Anrtx* 
^ov€9,  and  other  parts  of  the  earth,  to  which  no 
one  of  our  people  can  approach,  nor  can  any  one 
of  those  who  are  there  cross  over  to  us,  which 
he  also  termed  worlds,  saying,  "The  ocean  is 
impassable  to  men  ;  and  those  are  worlds  which 
are  on  the  other  side  of  it,  which  are  governed 
by  these  same  arrangements  of  the  ruling  God."  ^ 
That  universe  which  is  bounded  by  heaven  and 
earth  is  also  called  a  world,  as  Paul  declares : 
"  For  the  fashion  of  this  world  will  pass  away."  ^ 
Our  Lord  and  Saviour  also  points  out  a  certain 
other  world  besides  this  visible  one,  which  it 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  describe  and  make 
known.  He  says,  "  I  am  not  of  this  world."  '° 
For,  as  if  He  were  of  a  certain  other  world,  He 


3  In  saeculum  et  adhuc. 

*  Cf.  John  xvii.  34,  ax,  29. 

s  Cf.  Isa.  iti.  34.  Origen  here  Quotes  the  Septuagint,  which 
differs  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Vulgate :  tai  ayri  rov  KovfLov 
T^f  Kt^aXijf  rov  \pv<riou  ^aXoKptafia  t^m  6id  ri,  ipya  vov, 

^  Wisd.  xviii.  34.    Poderts,  lit.  **  reaching  to  the  fe^" 

'  X  Tohn  V.  19. 

*  Clemens  Rom.,  "E^,  i,,  ad  Cor.,  c.  ao.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  xo,  ci 
this  scries.    S.j 

9  X  Cor.  vii.  31. 
'<*  John  xvii.  x6. 
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says,  "  I  am  not  of  this  world."  Now,  of  this 
world  we  have  said  beforehand,  that  the  explana- 
tion was  difficult ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  there 
might  not  be  afforded  to  any  an  occasion  of  en- 
tertaining the  supposition  that  we  maintain  the 
existence  of  certain  images  which  the  Greeks 
call  "  ideas : "  for  it  is  certainly  alien  to  our 
(writers)  to  speak  of  an  incorporeal  world  exist- 
ing in  the  imagination  alone,  or  in  the  fleeting 
world  of  thoughts;  and  how  they  can  assert 
either  that  the  Saviour  comes  from  thence,  or 
that  the  saints  will  go  thither,  I  do  not  see. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  something 
more  illustrious  and  excellent  than  this  present 
world  is  pointed  out  by  the  Saviour,  at  which  He 
incites  and  encourages  believers  to  aim.  But 
whether  that  world  to  which  He  desires  to  al- 
lude be  far  separated  and  divided  from  this, 
either  by  situation,  or  nature,  or  glory;  or 
whether  it  be  superior  in  glory  and  quality,  but 
confined  within  the  limits  of  this  world  (which 
seems  to  me  more  probable),  is  nevertheless 
uncertain,  and  in  my  opinion  an  unsuitable  sub- 
ject for  human  thought.  But  from  what  Clement 
seems  to  indicate  when  he  says,  "  The  ocean  is 
impassable  to  men,  and  those  worlds  which  are 
behind  it,"  speaking  in  the  plural  number  of  the 
worlds  which  are  behind  it,  which  he  intimates 
are  administered  and  governed  by  the  same 
providence  of  the  Most  High  God,  he  appears 
to  throw  out  to  us  some  germs  of  that  view 
by  which  the  whole  universe  of  existing  things, 
celestial  and  super-celestial,  earthly  and  infernal, 
is  generally  called  one  perfect  world,  within 
which,  or  by  which,  other  worlds,  if  any  there 
are,  must  be  supposed  to  be  contained.  For 
which  reason  he  wished  the  globe  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  and  of  the  other  bodies  called  planets,  to 
be  each  termed  worlds.  Nay,  even  that  pre- 
eminent globe  itself  which  they  call  the  non- 
wandering  (ttTrAxti^),  they  nevertheless  desire  to 
have  properly  called  world.  Finally,  they  sum- 
mon the  book  of  Baruch  the  prophet  to  bear 
witness  to  this  assertion,  because  in  it  the  seven 
worlds  or  heavens  are  more  clearly  pointed  out. 
Nevertheless,  above  that  sphere  which  they  call 
non- wandering  (awkavrj),  they  will  have  another 
sphere  to  exist,  which  they  say,  exactly  as  our 
heaven  contains  all  things  which  are  under  it, 
comprehends  by  its  immense  size  and  indescril)- 
able  extent  the  spaces  of  all  the  spheres  together 
within  its  more  magnificent  circumference ;  so 
that  all  things  are  within  it,  as  this  earth  of  ours 
is  under  heaven.  And  this  also  is  believed  to 
be  called  in  the  holy  Scriptures  the  good  land, 
and  the  land  of  the  living,  having  its  own  heaven, 
which  is  higher,  and  in  which  the  names  of  the 
saints  are  said  to  be  written,  or  to  have  been 
written,  by  the  Saviour ;  by  which  heaven  that 
earth  is  confined  and  shut  in,  which  the  Saviour 


in  the  Gospel  promises  to  the  meek  and  merci- 
ful. For  they  would  have  this  earth  of  oun^ 
which  formerly  was  named  "  Dry,"  to  have  cfc- 
rived  its  appellation  from  the  name  of  that  earth, 
as  this  heaven  also  was  named  firmament  from 
the  title  of  that  heaven.  But  we  have  treated  it  ^ 
greater  length  of  such  opinions  in  the  plioe 
where  we  had  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  te 
declaration,  that  in  the  beginning  ''  God  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."  For  another  heafen 
and  another  earth  are  shown  to  exist  besides  thit 
**  firmament "  which  is  said  to  have  been  nude 
after  the  second  day,  or  that  "  dry  land  "  whick 
was  afterwards  called  "  earth."  Certainly,  what 
some  say  of  this  world,  that  it  is  corruptible  be*  j 
cause  it  was  made,  and  yet  is  not  corrupted, 
because  the  will  of  God,  who  made  it  and  hMa 
it  together  lest  corruption  should  rule  over  it,  ii'j 
stronger  and  more  powerful  than  corruptk>n,  maf 
more  correctly  be  supposed  of  that  world  which 
we  have  called  alx)ve  a  "  non-wandering  "  sphere, 
since  by  the  will  of  God  it  is  not  at  all  subject 
to  corruption,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  ad- 
mitted any  causes  of  corruption,  seeing  it  is  the 
world  of  the  saints  and  of  the  thoroughly  puri- 
fied, and  not  of  the  wicked,  like  that  world  of 
ours.  We  must  see,  moreover,  lest  perhaps  ik 
is  with  reference  to  this  that  the  apostle  sayi^ 
''While  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  aie 
seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen ;  fcr 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  unseen  are  eternal  For  we 
know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  taberofr- 
cle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God, 
an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens."  '  And  when  he  says  elsewhere,  **Bfr 
cause  I  shall  see  the  heavens,  the  works  of  Thf 
fingers,"'  and  when  God  said,  regarding  al 
things  visible,  by  the  mouth  of  His  prophet 
"  My  hand  has  formed  all  these  things,"  *  He 
declares  that  that  eternal  house  in  the  heaveoi 
which  He  promises  to  His  saints  was  not  made 
with  hands,  pointing  out,  doubdess,  the  difiiff- 
ence  of  creation  in  things  which  are  seen  and  ii 
those  which  are  not  seen.  For  the  same  thmg 
is  not  to  be  understood  by  the  expression^ 
"  those  things  which  are  not  seen,"  and  "  thoie 
things  which  are  invisible."  For  those  thinp 
which  are  invisible  are  not  only  not  seen,  but  do 
not  even  possess  the  property  of  visibility,  haog 
what  the  Greeks  call  (una/juiTa,  i.e.,  incorporeal; 
whereas  those  of  which  Paul  says,  "  They  are 
not  seen,"  possess  indeed  the  property  of  being 
seen,  but,  as  he  explains,  are  not  yet  beheld  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  promised. 

7.  Having  sketched,  then,  so  far  as  we  coukl 
understand,  these  three  opinions  regarding  die 


*  a  Cor.  iv,  i8-v.  x. 

*  rs.  viii.  3. 

*  Ika.  Ixvi.  a. 
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He  lays  down  respecting  oaths,  saying  that  we 
ought  not  to  "  swear  either  by  heaven,  because 
it  is  the  throne  of  God ;  nor  by  the  earth,  be- 
cause it  is  His  footstool,"  *  harmonize  most 
clearly  with  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Heaven 
is  My  throne,  and  the  earth  is  My  footstool?"  * 
And  also  when  casting  out  of  the  temple  those 
who  sold  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  doves,  and  pouring : 
out  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  say- 
mg,  "  Take  these  things  hence,  and  do  not  make 
My  Father's  house  a  house  of  merchandise,"  ^ 
He  undoubtedly  called  Him  His  Father,  to  whose 
name  Solomon  had  raised  a  magnificent  temple. 
The  words,  moreover,  "  Have  you  not  read  what 
was  spoken  by  God  to  Moses :  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob ;  He  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living,"*  most  clearly  teach  us,  that  He 
called  the  God  of  the  patriarchs  (because  they 
were  holy,  and  were  alive)  the  God  of  the  living, 
the  same,  viz.,  who  had  said  in  the  prophets,  "  I 
am  God,  and  besides  Me  there  is  no  God."  5 
For  if  the  Saviour,  knowing  that  He  who  is 
written  in  the  law  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
that  it  is  the  same  who  says,  "  I  am  God,  and 
besides  Me  there  is  no  God,"  acknowledges  that 
very  one  to  be  His  Father  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  God  above  Himself,  as 
the  heretics  suppose,  He  absurdly  declares  Him 
to  be  His  Father  who  does  not  know  of  a  greater 
God.  But  if  it  is  not  fh)m  ignorance,  but  from 
deceit,  that  He  says  there  is  no  other  God  than 
Himself,  then  it  is  a  much  greater  absurdity  to 
confess  that  His  Father  is  guilty  of  falsehood. 
From  all  which  this  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that 
He  knows  of  no  other  Father  than  God,  the 
Founder  and  Creator  of  all  things. 

2.  It  would  be  tedious  to  collect  out  of  all  the 
passages  in  the  Gospels  the  proofs  by  which  the 
God  of  the  law  and  of  the  Gospels  is  shown  to 
be  one  and  the  same.  Let  us  touch  briefly  upon 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,^  where  Stephen  and  the 
other  apostles  address  their  prayers  to  that  God 
who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  who  spoke  by 
the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets,  calHng  Him  the 
"God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob;" 
the  God  who  "brought  forth  His  people  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Which  expressions  un- 
doubtedly clearly  direct  our  understandings  to 
faith  in  the  Creator,  and  implant  an  affection  for 
Him  in  those  who  have  learned  piously  and 
faithfully  thus  to  think  of  Him  ;  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Saviour  Himself,  who,  when  He 
was  asked  which  was  the  greatest  commandment 
in  the  law,  replied,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 


«  Matt.  V.  34,  35. 
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thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 

and  with  all  thy  mind.    And  the  second  is 

unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  th 

And  to  these  He  added :  "  On  these  two 

mandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 

How  is  it,  then,  that  He  commends  to  him 

He  was  instructing,  and  was  leading  to  enter 

the  office  of  a  disciple,  this  commandment  al 

all  others,  by  which  undoubtedly  love  was  to 

kindled  in  him  towards  the  God  of  that  law,  i 

asmuch  as  such  had  been  declared  by  the  latj 

these  very  words  ?    But  let  it  be  granted, 

withstanding  all  these  most  evident  proo&y 

it  is  of  some  other  unknown  God  that  the  Savi 

says,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 

all  thy  heart,"  etc.,  etc.     How,  in  that  case, 

the  law  and  the  prophets  are,  as  they  say, 

the  Creator,  i.e.,  from  another  God  than 

whom  He  calls  good,  shall  that  appear  to 

logically  said  which  He  subjoins,  viz.,  that  ** 

these  two  commandments  hang  the  law  and 

prophets?  "    For  how  shall  that  which  is  si 

and  foreign  to  God  depend  upon  Him? 

when  Paul  says,  "  I  tliank  my  God,  whom  I 

in  my  spirit  from  my  forefathers  with  pure 

science,"*  he  clearly  shows  that  he  came 

to  some  new  God,  but  to  Christ.    For  what 

forefathers  of  Paul  can  be  intended,  except 

of  whom  he  says,  "Are  they  Hebrews?  so  am 

are  they  Israelites?  so  am  I."  9     Nay,  will 

the  very  preface  of  his  Epistle  to  the 

clearly  show  the  same  thing  to  those  who 

how  to  imderstand  the  letters  of  Paul,  viz., 

God  he  preaches  ?     For  his  words  are :  " 

the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be 

apostle,  set  apart  to  the  Gosp)el  of  God, 

He  had  promised  afore  by  His  prophets  in 

holy  Scriptures  concerning   His  Son,  who 

made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to 

flesh,  and  who  was  declared  to  be  the  Son 

God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of 

ness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  of 

Jesus  our  Lord,"  '°  etc.     Moreover,  also  the 

lowing,  "Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth 

the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com.     Doth  ^ 

take  care  for  oxen  ?  or  saith  he  it  altogether 

our  sakes?      For  our  sakes,  no  doubt,  this^ 

written,  that  he  that  plougheth  should  plou^i 

hope,  and  he  that  thresheth  in  hoi>e  of  i: 

of  the  fruits."  "     By  which  he  manifestly 

that  God,  who  gave  the  law  on  our  account,  i 

on  account  of  the  apostles,  says,  "  Thou  shalt 

muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 

com ; "   whose  care  was  not  for  oxen,  but  U\ 

the  apostles,  who  were  preaching  the  Gosi)tlof^ 
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is  said  in  anger  to  have  taken  away  the  vine- 
jrard  from  them,  and  to  have  delivered  over  the 
wicked  husbandmen  to  destruction,  and  to  have 
handed  over  the  vineyard  to  others,  who  would 
yield  him  the  fruit  in  its  season.  And  so  also 
with  regard  to  those  citizens  who,  when  the  head 
of  the  household  had  set  out  to  receive  for  him- 
self a  kingdom,  sent  messengers  after  him,  say- 
ing, "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over 
us ; "  *  for  the  head  of  the  household  having 
obtained  the  kingdom,  returned,  and  in  anger 
commanded  them  to  be  put  to  death  before 
him,  and  burned  their  city  with  fire.  But  when 
we  read  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the 
New  of  the  anger  of  God,  we  do  not  take  such 
expressions  literally,  but  seek  in  them  a  spiritual 
meaning,  that  we  may  think  of  God  as  He  de- 
serves to  be  thought  of.  And  on  these  points, 
when  expounding  the  verse  in  the  second  Psalm, 
"Then  shall  He  speak  to  them  in  His  anger, 
and  trouble  them  in  His  fury,**  *  we  showed,  to 
the  best  of  our  poor  ability,  how  such  an  expres- 
sion ought  to  be  understood. 

CHAP,   v.- — ON  JUSTICE  AND  GOODNESS. 

• 

I.  Now,  since  this  consideration  has  weight 
with  some,  that  the  leaders  of  that  heresy  (of 
which  we  have  been  speaking)  think  they  have 
established  a  kind  of  division,  according  to  which 
they  have  declared  that  justice  is  one  thing  and 
goodness  another,  and  have  applied  this  division 
even  to  divine  things,  maintaining  that  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  indeed  a  good  God, 
but  not  a  just  one,  whereas  the  God  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  is  just,  but  not  good ;  I  think 
it  necessary  to  return,  with  as  much  brevity  as 
possible,  an  answer  to  these  statements.  These 
persons,  then,  consider  goodness  to  be  some 
such  affection  as  would  have  benefits  conferred 
on  all,  although  the  recipient  of  them  be  un- 
worthy and  undeserving  of  any  kindness ;  but 
here,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  not  rightly  applied 
their  definition,  inasmuch  as  they  think  that  no 
benefit  is  conferred  on  him  who  is  visited  with 
any  suffering  or  calamity.  Justice,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  view  as  that  quality  which  rewards 
every  one  according  to  his  deserts.  But  here, 
again,  they  do  not  rightly  interpret  the  meaning 
of  their  own  definition.  For  they  think  that  it 
is  just  to  send  evils  upon  the  wicked  and  benefits 
upon  the  good ;  i.e.,  so  that,  according  to  their 
view,  the  just  God  does  not  appear  to  wish  well 
to  the  bad,  but  to  be  animated  by  a  kind  of 
hatred  against  them.  And  they  gather  together 
instances  of  this,  wherever  they  find  a  history  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  relating, 
e.g.,  the  punishment  of  the  deluge,  or  the  fate 

of  those  who  are  described  as  perishing  in  it,  or 

-  -   -  -  -  —  — — —  - 
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the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  bj 
shower  of  fire  and  brimstone,  or  the  ^ili^g 
all  the  people  in  the  wilderness  on  account 
their  sins,  so  that  none  of  those  who  had 
Egypt  were  found  to  have  entered  the  pioi 
land,  with  the  exception  of  Joshua  and 
Whereas  from  the  New  Testament  they 
together  words  of  compassion  and  piety, 
which  the  disciples  are  trained  by  the  Savi 
and  by  which  it  seems  to  be  declared  that 
one  is  good  save  God  the  Father  only ;  and 
this  means  they  have  ventured  to  style  the  E 
of  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  a  good  God,  but 
say  that  the  God  of  the  world  is  a  different 
whom  they  are  pleased  to  term  just,  but  not 
good. 

2.  Now  I  think  they  must,  in  the  first 
be  required  to  show,  if  they  can,  agreeably 
their  own  definition,  that  the  Creator  b  jost 
punishing  according  to  their  deserts,  either 
who  perished  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  or 
inhabitants  of  Sodom,  or  those  who  had  q 
Egypt,  seeing  we  sometimes  behold  co 
crimes  more  wicked  and  detestable  than 
for  which  the  above-mentioned  persons 
destroyed,  while  we  do  not  yet  see  every 
paying  the  penalty  of  his  misdeeds.  Will 
say  that  He  who  at  one  time  was  just  has 
made  good  ?  Or  will  they  rather  be  of  opi 
that  He  is  even  now  just,  but  is  patiendy 
ing  human  offences,  while  that  then  He  was 
even  just,  inasmuch  as  He  exterminated  i 
cent  and  sucking  children  along  with  cruel 
ungodly  giants  ?  Now,  such  are  their  opinii 
because  they  know  not  how  to  understand 
thing  beyond  the  letter;  otherwise  they 
show  how  it  is  literal  justice  for  sins  to  be 
upon  the  heads  of  children  to  the  third 
fourth  generation,  and  on  children's  chi 
after  them.  By  us,  however,  such  things  ait 
understood  literally;  but,  as  Ezekicl  tau^^ 
when  relating  the  parable,  we  inquire  what  is 
inner  meaning  contained  in  the  parable  i 
Moreover,  they  ought  to  explain  this  also, 
He  is  just,  and  rewards  every  one  according 
his  merits,  who  punishes  earthly-minded  p*.] 
sons  and  the  devil,  seeing  they  have  done  noA- 
ing  worthy  of  punishment*  For  they  could  nfll' 
do  any  good  if,  according  to  them,  they  were  oC^ 
a  wicked  and  ruined  nature.  For  as  they  slyfe! 
Him  a  judge.  He  appears  to  be  a  judge  not  » 
much  of  actions  as  of  natures ;  and  if  a  bid 
nature  cannot  do  good,  neither  can  a  good  na* 
ture  do  evil.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  if  He' 
whom  they  call  good  is  good  to'  aU,  He  is  tuh 
doubtedly  good  also  to  those  who  are  destined 
to  perish.     And  why  does  He  not  save  thctn? 

If  He  does  not  desire  to  do  so,  He  will  be  no 

—  - 
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bnger  good ;  if  He  does  desire  it,  and  cannot 
effect  it,  He  will  not  be  omnipotent.  Why  do 
they  not  rather  hear  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  preparing  fire  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels  ?  And  how  shall  that  pro- 
ceeding, as  penal  as  it  is  sad,  appear  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  their  view,  the  work  of  the  good  God  ? 
Even  the  Saviour  Himself,  the  Son  of  die  good 
God,  protests  in  the  Gospels,  and  declares  that 
"  if  signs  and  wonders  had  been  done  in  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented '  long  ago, 
sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes."  And  when  He 
had  come  near  to  those  very  cities,  and  had  en- 
tered their  territory,  why,  pray,  does  He  avoid 
entering  those  cities,  and  exhibiting  to  them 
abundance  of  signs  and  wonders,  if  it  were  certain 
^  they  would  have  repented,  after  they  had 
been  performed,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ?  But  as 
He  does  not  do  this.  He  undoubtedly  abandons 
to  desuuction  those  whom  the  language  of  the 
Gospel  shows  not  to  have  been  of  a  wicked  or 
ruined  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  declares  they  were 
capable  of  repentance.  Again,  in  a  certain  par- 
able of  the  Giospel,  where  the  king  enters  in  to 
see  the  guests  reclining  at  the  banquet,  he  beheld 
a  certain  individual  not  clothed  with  wedding 
raiment,  and  said  to  him,  "  Friend,  how  camest 
thou  in  hither,  not  having  a  wedding  garment?  " 
.  and  then  ordered  his  servants,  "  Biiid  him  hand 
^  foot,  and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness ;  there 
will  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  '  Let 
them  tell  us  who  is  that  king  who  entered  in  to 
see  the  guests,  and  finding  one  amongst  them 
with  unclean  garments,  commanded  him  to  be 
bound  by  his  servants,  and  thrust  out  into  outer 
darkness.  Is  he  the  same  whom  they  call  just? 
How  then  had  he  commanded  good  and  bad 
«ute  to  be  invited,  without  directing  their  merits 
to  be  inquired  into  by  his  servants?  By  such 
procedure  would  be  indicated,  not  the  character 
of  a  just  God  who  rewards  according  to  men's , 
deserts,  as  they  assert,  but  of  one  who  displays ; 
^discriminating  goodness  towards  all.  Now,  if  | 
this  must  necessarily  be  understood  of  the  good  , 
W,  i.e.,  either  of  Christ  or  of  the  Father  of 
^^t,  what  other  objection  can  they  bring 
against  the  justice  of  God's  judgment?  Nay, 
*i^  else  is  there  so  unjust  charged  by  them 
Jgainst  the  God  of  the  law  as  to  order  him  who 
n*d  been  invited  by  His  servants,  whom  He  had 
sent  to  call  good  and  bad  alike»  to  be  bound 
*^d  and  foot,  and  to  be  thrown  into  outer  dark- 
less, because  he  had  on  unclean  garments  ? 

3.  And  now,  what  we  have  drawn  from  the 
^thority  of  Scripture  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
'^te  the  arguments  of  the  heretics.  It  will 
^ot,  however,  appear  improper  if  we  discuss  the 
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matter  with  them  shortly,  on  the  grounds  of  rea- 
son itself.  We  ask  them,  then,  if  they  know 
what  is  regarded  among  men  as  the  ground  of 
virtue  and  wickedness,  and  if  it  appears  to  follow 
that  we  can  speak  of  virtues  in  God,  or,  as  they 
think,  in  these  two  Gods.  Let  them  give  an 
answer  also  to  the  question,  whether  they  con- 
sider goodness  to  be  a  virtue  ;  and  as  they  will 
undoubtedly  admit  it  to  be  so,  what  will  they  say 
of  injustice  ?  They  will  never  certainly;  in  my 
opinion,  be  so  foolish  as  to  deny  that  justice 
is  a  virtue.  Accordingly,  if  virtue  is  a  blessing, 
and  justice  is  a  virtue,  then  without  doubt  jus- 
tice is  goodness.  But  if  they  say  that  justice  is 
not  a  blessing,  it  must  either  be  an  evil  or  an  in- 
different thing.  Now  I  think  it  folly  to  return 
any  answer  to  those  who  say  that  justice  is  an 
evil,  for  I  shall  have  the  appearance  of  replying 
either  to  senseless  words,  or  to  men  out  of  their 
minds.  How  can  that  appear  an  evil  which  is 
able  to  reward  the  good  with  blessings,  as  they 
themselves  also  admit?  But  if  they  say  that  it 
is  a  thing  of  indifference,  it  follows  that  since 
justice  is  so,  sobriety  also,  and  prudence,  and 
all  the  other  virtues,  are  things  of  indifference. 
And  what  answer  shall  we  make  to  Paul,  when 
he  says,  "  If  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things,  which  ye  have 
learned,  and  received,  and  heard,  and  seen  in 
me  ?  "  3  Let  them  learn,  therefore,  by  searching 
the  holy  Scriptures,  what  are  the  individual 
virtues,  and  not  deceive  themselves  by  saying 
that  that  God  who  rewards  every  one  according 
to  his  merits,  does,  through  hatred  of  evil,  rec- 
ompense the  wicked  with  evil,  and  not  because 
those  who  have  sinned  need  to  be  treated  with 
severer  remedies,  and  because  He  applies  to 
them  those  measures  which,  with  the  prospect 
of  improvement,  seem  nevertheless,  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  produce  a  feeling  of  pain.  They  do  not 
read  what  is  written  respecting  the  hope  of  those 
who  were  destroyed  in  the  deluge ;  of  which 
hope  Peter  himself  thus  speaks  in  his  first  Epis- 
tle :  "  That  Christ,  indeed,  was  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit,  by  which 
He  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  who  were 
kept  in  prison,  who  once  were  unbelievers,  when 
they  awaited  the  long-suffering  of  God  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  when  the  ark  was  preparing,  in 
which  a  few,  i.e.,  eight  souls,  were  saved  by 
water.  VVhereunto  also  baptism  by  a  like  figure 
now  saves  you."  ^  And  with  regard  to  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  let  them  tell  us  whether  they 
believe  the  prophetic  words  to  be  those  of  the 
Creator  God  —  of  Him,  viz.,  who  is  related  to 
have  rained  upon  them  a  shower  of  fire  and 
brimstone.     What  does  Kzekiel  the  prophet  say 
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of  them  ?  "  Sodom,"  he  says,  "  shall  be  restored 
to  her  former  condition."  '  But  why,  in  afflict- 
ing those  who  are  deserving  of  punishment,  does 
He  not  afflict  them  for  their  good? — who  also 
says  to  Chaldea,  ''Thou  hast  coals  of  fire,  sit 
upon  them ;  they  will  be  a  help  to  thee."  •  And 
of  those  also  who  fell  in  the  desert,  let  them 
hear  what  is  related  in  the  seventy-eighth  Psalm, 
which  bears  the  superscription  of  Asaph ;  for 
he  sa5rs,  •*  When  He  slew  them,  then  they  sought 
Him."  5  He  does  not  say  that  some  sought  Him 
after  others  had  been  slain,  but  he  says  that  the 
destruction  of  those  who  were  killed  was  of  such 
a  nature  that,  when  put  to  death,  they  sought 
God.  By  all  which  it  is  established,  that  the 
God  of  the  law  and  the  Gospels  is  one  and  the 
same,  a  just  and  good  God,  and  that  He  confers 
benefits  justly,  and  punishes  with  kindness ;  since 
neither  goodness  without  justice,  nor  justice  with- 
out goodness,  can  display  the  (real)  dignity  of 
the  divine  nature. 

We  shall  add  the  following  remarks,  to  which 
we  are  driven  by  their  subtleties.  If  justice  is  a 
different  thing  from  goodness,  then,  since  evil  is 
the  opposite  of  good,  and  injustice  of  justice, 
injustice  will  doubtless  be  something  else  than  an 
evil ;  and  as,  in  your  opinion,  the  just  man  is 
not  good,  so  neither  will  the  unjust  man  be 
wicked ;  and  again,  as  the  good  man  is  not  just, 
so  the  wicked  man  also  will  not  be  unjust.  But 
who  does  not  see  the  absurdity,  that  to  a  good 
God  one  should  be  opposed  that  is  evil ;  while 
to  a  just  God,  whom  they  allege  to  be  inferior 
to  the  good,  no  one  should  be  opposed  !  For 
there  is  none  who  can  be  called  unjust,  as  there 
is  a  Satan  who  is  called  wicked.  What,  then, 
are  we  to  do  ?  Let  us  give  up  the  position  which 
we  defend,  for  they  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
that  a  bad  man  is  not  also  unjust,  and  an  unjust 
man  wicked.  And  if  these  qualities  be  indis- 
solubly  inherent  in  these  opposites,  viz.,  injustice 
in  wickedness,  or  wickedness  in  injustice,  then 
unquestionably  the  good  man  will  be  inseparable 
from  the  just  man,  and  the  just  from  the  good ; 
so  that,  as  we  speak  of  one  and  the  same  wicked- 
ness in  malice  and  injustice,  we  may  also  hold 
the  virtue  of  goodness  and  justice  to  be  one 
and  the  same. 

4.  They  again  recall  us,  however,  to  the  words 
of  Scripture,  by  bringing  forward  that  celebrated 
question  of  theirs,  affirming  that  it  is  written, 
"  A  bad  tree  cannot  produce  good  fruits  ;  for  a 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit."  *  What,  then,  is  their 
position  ?  What  sort  of  tree  the  law  is,  is  shown 
by  its  fruits,  i.e.,  by  the  language  of  its  precepts. 


«  E«k.  xvi.  55,  cf.  53. 

*  Isa.  xlvii.  14,  15.    The  SeptuaLgint  here  differs  from  the  He- 
brew: tx*tf  ar^pojcaf  wpof,  kop^voh  in'  avrovc,  o&rot  ivomai  aoi 

3  Ps.  bunriii.  14. 

*  Matt.  TU.  x8,  cf.  ztL  .)s. 


For  if  the  law  be  found  to  be  good,  then 
doubtedly  He  who  gave  it  is  believed  to  be 
good  God.     But  if  it  be  just  rather  than 
then  God  also  will  be  considered  a  just 
tor.    The  Apostle  Paul  makes  use  of  no 
locution,  when  he  says,  "The  law  is  good; 
the  commandment  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good.' 
From  which  it  is  clear  that  Paul  had  not 
the  language  of  those  who  separate  justice 
goodness,  but  had  been  instructed  bf  that 
and  illuminated  by  His  Spirit,  who  is  at  the 
time  both  holy,  and  good,  and  just ;  and 
ing  by  whose  Spirit  he  declared  that  the 
mandment  of  the  law  was  holy,  and  just, 
good.     And  that  he  might  show  more 
that  goodness  was  in  the  commandment  to 
greater  degree  than  justice  and  holiness, 
ing  his  words,  he  used,  instead  of  these 
epithets,  that  of  goodness  alone,  saying,  ** 
then  that  which  is  good  made  death  unto 
God  forbid."  ^    As  he  knew  that  goodness 
the  genus  of  the  virtues,  and  that  justice 
holiness  were  species  belonging  to  the 
and  having  in  the  former  verses  named  gemu 
species  together,  he  fell  back,  when  repeating 
words,  on  the  genus  alone.     But  in  those  w[ 
follow  he  says,  "Sin  wrought  death  in 
that  which  is  good,"  ^  where  he  suns  up 
cally  what  he  had  beforehand  explained 
fically.     And  in  this  way  also  is  to  be  und< 
the  declaration,  "  A  good  man,  out  of  the 
treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  good  thmgi 
and  an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure, 
forth  evil  things."  ^     For  here  also  he  assmned 
that  there  was  a  genus  in  good  or  evil,  pointiqg 
out  unquestionably  that  in  a  good  man  there  wcR 
both  justice,  and  temperance,  and  prudence,  and 
piety,  and  everything  that  can  be  either 
or  understood  to  be  good.     In  like  manner 
he  said  that  a  man  was  wicked  who  should 
out  any  doubt  be  unjust,  and  impure,  and 
holy,  and  everything  which  singly  makes  a 
man.      For  as  no  one  considers  a  man  to 
wicked  without  these  marks  of  wickedness  (nar^ 
indeed  can  he  be  so),  so  also  it  is  certain 
without  these  virtues  no  one  will  be  deemed  •• 
be  good.     There  still  remains  to  them,  however, 
that  saying  of  the  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  which  Aef 
think  is  given  them  in  a  special  manner  as  t 
shield,  viz.,  "  There  is  none  good  but  one,  God 
the  Father."  *  This  word  they  declare  is  peculiir 
to  the  Father  of  Christ,  who,  however,  is  differod 
from  the  God  who  is  Creator  of  all  things  to  I 
which  Creator  he  gave  no  appellation  of  gqod*  ^ 
ness.     Let  us  see  now  if,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  God  of  the  prophets  and  the  Creator  and 


5  Rom.  vii.  12. 

6  Rom.  vii.  13. 

7  Matt.  xii.  35. 
*  Matt.  xtx.  17. 
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be  believed  to  have  existed  within  the  limits  of 
that  man  who  appeared  in  Judea ;  nay,  that  the 
Wisdom  of  God  can  have  entered  the  womb  of 
a  woman,  and  have  been  bom  an  infant,  and 
have  uttered  waitings  like  the  cries  of  little  chil- 
dren !  And  that  afterwards  it  should  be  related 
that  He  was  greatly  troubled  in  death,  saying, 
as  He  Himself  declared,  "  My  soul  is  sorrowful, : 
even  unto  death ; "  '  and  that  at  the  last  He  was  I 
brought  to  that  death  which  is  accounted  the 
most  shameful  among  men,  although  He  rose 
again  on  the  third  day.  Since,  then,  we  see  in 
Him  some  things  so  human  that  they  appear  to 
differ  in  no  respect  from  the  common  frailty  of 
mortals,  and  some  things  so  divine  that  they  can 
appropriately  belong  to  nothing  else  than  to  the 
primal  and  ineffable  nature  of  Deity,  the  narrow- 
ness of  human  understanding  can  find  no  outlet ; 
but,  overcome  with  the  amazement  of  a  mighty 
admiration,  knows  not  whither  to  withdraw,  or 
what  to  take  hold  of,  or  whither  to  turn.  If  it 
think  of  a  God,  it  sees  a  mortal ;  if  it  think  of  a 
man,  it  beholds  Him  returning  from  the  grave, 
after  overthrowing  the  empire  of  death,  laden 
with  its  spoils.  And  therefore  the  spectacle  is 
to  be  contemplated  with  all  fear  and  reverence, 
that  the  truth  of  both  natures  may  be  clearly 
shown  to  exist  in  one  and  the  same  Being ;  so 
that  nothing  unworthy  or  unbecoming  may  be 
perceived  in  that  divine  and  ineffable  substance, 
nor  yet  those  things  which  were  done  be  supposed 
to  be  the  illusions  of  imaginary  app)earances.  To 
utter  these  things  in  human  ears,  and  to  explain 
them  in  words,  far  surpasses  the  powers  either 
of  our  rank,  or  of  our  intellect  and  language.  I 
think  that  it  surpasses  the  power  even  of  the  holy 
apostles ;  nay,  the  explanation  of  that  mystery 
may  perhaps  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  entire 
creation  of  celestial  powers.  Regarding  Him, 
then,  we  shall  state,  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
the  contents  of  our  creed  rather  than  the  asser- 
tions which  human  reason  is  wont  to  advance ; 
and  this  from  no  spirit  of  rashness,  but  as  called 
for  by  the  nature  of  our  arrangement,  laying 
before  you  rather  (what  may  be  termed)  our 
suspicions  than  any  clear  affirmations. 

p  3.  The  Only-begotten  of  God,  therefore, 
through  whom,  as  the  previous  course  of  the 
discussion  has  shown,  all  things  were  made, 
visible  and  invisible,  according  to  the  view  of 
Scripture,  both  made  all  things,  and  loves  what 
He  made.  For  since  He  is  Himself  the  invisible 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  He  conveyed  invisi- 
bly a  share  in  Himself  to  all  His  rational  crea- 
tures, so  that  each  one  obtained  a  part  of  Him 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  affection 

L^ith  which  he  regarded  Him.     But  since,  agree- 
ably to  the  faculty  of  free-will,  variety  and  di- 

^  Af  alt.  xxvi.  3S. 


versity  characterized  the  individual  souls,  so 
one  was  attached  with  a  wanner  love  to 
Author  of  its  being,  and  another  with  a 
and  weaker  regard,  that  soul  {anima) 
which  Jesus  said,  "No  one  shall  tsJce  mj 
{animani)  from  me,"'  inhering,  from  the 
ginning  of  the  creation,  and  afterwards,  ii 
rably  and  indissolubly  in  Him,  as  being 
Wisdom  and  Word  of  God,  and  the  Truth 
the  true  Light,  and  receiving  Him  idioUy, 
passing  into  His  light  and  splendour,  was 
with  Him  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  >  one 
according  to  the  promise  of  the  apostle  to 
who  ought  to  imitate  it,  that  "  he  who  is  joii 
in  the  Lord  is  one  spirit."  ^  This  substance 
soul,  then,  being  intermediate  between  God 
the  flesh  —  it  being  impossible  for  the  nature 
God  to  intermingle  with  a  body  without  an  ii 
mediate  instrument  —  the  God-man  is  bom,i 
we  have  said,  that  substance  being  the  int 
diary  to  whose  nature  it  was  not  contruy 
assume  a  body.  But  neither,  on  the  other  \ 
was  it  opposed  to  the  nature  of  that  sod, 
rational  existence,  to  receive  God,  into 
as  stated  above,  as  into  the  Word,  and  the 
dom,  and  the  Truth,  it  had  already  wholly 
tered.  And  therefore  deservedly  is  it  also 
along  with  the  flesh  which  it  had  assumed, 
Son  of  God,  and  the  Power  of  God,  Ae 
and  the  Wisdom  of  God,  either  because  it 
wholly  in  the  Son  of  God,  or  because  it 
the  Son  of  God  wholly  into  itself.  And 
the  Son  of  God,  through  whom  all  things 
created,  is  named  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Son 
man.  For  the  Son  of  God  also  is  said  to 
died  —  in  reference,  viz.,  to  that  nature 
could  admit  of  death ;  and  He  is  called  the 
of  man,  who  is  announced  as  about  to  come 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  with  the 
angels.  And  for  this  reason,  throughout 
whole  of  Scripture,  not  only  is  the  divine 
spoken  of  in  human  words,  but  the  human 
ture  is  adorned  by  appellations  of  divine 
More  truly  indeed  of  this  than  of  any  other 
the  statement  be  affirmed,  "  They  shall  both 
in  one  flesh,  and  are  no  longer  two,  but 
flesh."  5  For  the  Word  of  God  is  to  be 
sidered  as  being  more  in  one  flesh  with  the 
than  a  man  with  his  wife.  But  to  whom  ■ 
more  becoming  to  be  also  one  spirit  with 
than  to  this  soul  which  has  so  joined  itself  ii 
Ck)d  by  love  as  that  it  may  justly  be  said  to  U 
one  spirit  with  Him  ? 


3  lohn  X.  18.  *'  No  other  soul  which  descended  into  a 
body  has  stamped  on  itself  a  pure  and  unstained  reseabbaot  «■ 
former  stamp,  Kavc  that  one  of  which  the  Saviour  says, '  No  one^ 
take  my  soul  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myaelt*"-''  "^ 
Epistle  to  AvitHS,  p.  763. 

3  Principaliter. 

♦  I  Cor.  vi.  17. 

i  Gen.  ii.  24;  cf.  Mark  z. S. 
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4.  ThPt  the  perfection  of  his  love  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  deserved  affection »  formed  for  it 
this  inseparable  union  with  God,  so  that  the  as- 
sumption of  that  soul  was  not  accidental,  or  the 
result  of  a  personal  preference,  but  was  conferred 
as  the  reward  of  its  virtues,  listen  to  the  prophet 
addressing  it  thus :  "  Thou  hast  loved  righteous- 
ness, and  hated  wickedness :  therefore  God,  thy 
God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  fellows."  *  As  a  reward  for  its  love, 
then,  it  is  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness ;  i.e., 
the  soul  of  Christ  along  with  the  Word  of  God 
b  made  Christ  Because  to  be  anointed  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  means  nothing  else  than  to  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  when  it  is  said 
"above  thy  fellows,"  it  is  meant  that  the  grace 
of  the  Spirit  was  not  given  to  it  as  to  the  proph- 
ets, but  that  the  essential  fulness  of  the  Word 
of  God  Himself  was  in  it,  according  to  the  say- 
ing of  the  apostle,  "  In  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily."  ^  Finally,  on  this  ac- 
count he  has  not  only  said,  ''Thou  hast  loved 
r^hteousness ; "  but  he  adds,  "and  Thou  hast 
hated  wickedness."  For  to  have  hated  wicked- 
ness is  what  the  Scripture  says  of  Him,  that 
**  He  did  no  sin,  neither  was  any  guile  found  in 
Hb  mouth,"  ^  and  that  "  He  was  tempted  in  all 
things  like  as  we  are,  without  sin."  5  Nay,  the 
Lord  Himself  also  said,  "Which  of  you  will  con- 
vince Me  of  sin  ?  "  *  And  again  He  says  with 
leference  to  Himself,  "  Behold,  the  prince  of  this 
world  cometh,  and  findeth  nothing  in  Me."^ 
All  which  (passages)  show  that  in  Him  there 
vas  no  sense  of  sin ;  and  that  the  prophet  might 
Aow  more  clearly  that  no  sense  of  sin  had  ever 
entered  into  Him,  he  says,  "Before  the  boy 
could  have  knowledge  to  call  upon  father  or 
Mother,  He  turned  away  from  wickedness."  ^ 

5.  Now,  if  our  having  shown  above  that  Christ 
IH^sessed  a  rational  soul  should  cause  a  difficulty 
to  any  one,  seeing  we  have  frequently  proved 
throughout  all  our  discussions  that  the  nature  of 
«oub  is  capable  both  of  good  and  evil,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  explained  in  the  following  way. 
That  the  nature,  indeed,  of  His  soul  was  the 
same  as  that  of  all  others  cannot  be  doubted, 
otherwise  it  could  not  be  called  a  soul  were  it 
not  truly  one.  But  since  the  power  of  choosing 
good  and  evil  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  this  soul 
»hich  belonged  to  Christ  elected  to  love  right- 
eousness, so  that  in  proportion  to  the  immensity 
of  its  love  it  clung  to  it  unchangeably  and  in- 

*  Mend  afiecttis. 
'  P».  xW.  7. 

)  Col.  u.  9: 

*  la.  lui.  9. 

*  H«b.  iy.  15. 

^  John  riii.  46. 
'  Wm  xiv.  30. 
^'  This  quotation  is  nuule  up  of  two  diflerent  parts  of  Isaiah :  chap. 
^  4> "  Bdore  the  child  shall  have  knowledge  to  ciy.  My  lather  and 
■T  noiher: "  and  chap.  vii.  16,  **  Before  uie  child  »haU  know  to 
*w  ibe  evil,  and  choose  the  good." 


separably,  so  that  firmness  of  purpose,  and  im- 
mensity of  affection,  and  an  inextinguishable 
warmth  of  love,  destroyed  all  susceptibility  (sen- 
sum)  for  alteration  and  change ;  and  that  which 
formerly  depended  upon  the  will  was  changed 
by  the  power  of  long  custom  into  nature ;  and 
so  we  must  believe  that  there  existed  in  Christ  a 
human  and  rational  soul,  without  supposing  that 
it  had  any  feeling  or  possibility  of  sin. 

6.  To  explain  the  matter  more  fully,  it  will 
not  appear  absurd  to  make  use  of  an  illustration, 
although  on  a  subject  of  so  much  difficulty  it  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  suitable  illustrations.  How- 
ever, if  we  may  speak  without  offence,  the  metal 
iron  is  capable  of  cold  and  heat.  If,  then,  a 
mass  of  iron  be  kept  constantly  in  the  fire,  re- 
ceiving the  heat  through  all  its  pores  and  veins, 
and  the  fire  being  continuous  and  the  iron  never 
removed  from  it,  it  become  wholly  converted 
into  the  latter ;  could  we  at  all  say  of  this,  which 
is  by  nature  a  mass  of  iron,  that  when  placed  in 
the  fire,  and  incessantly  burning,  it  was  at  any 
time  capable  of  admitting  cold?  On  the  con- 
trary, because  it  is  more  consistent  with  truth, 
do  we  not  rather  say,  what  we  often  see  happen- 
ing in  furnaces,  that  it  has  become  wholly  fire, 
seeing  nothing  but  fire  is  visible  in  it?  And  if 
any  one  were  to  attempt  to  touch  or  handle  it, 
he  would  experience  the  action  not  of  iron,  but 
of  fire.  In  this  way,  then,  that  soul  which,  like 
an  iron  in  the  fire,  has  been  perpetually  placed 
in  the  Word,  and  perpetually  in  the  Wisdom,  and 
perpetually  in  God,9  is  God  in  all  that  it  does, 
feels,  and  understands,  and  therefore  can  be 
called  neither  convertible  nor  mutable,  inasmuch 
as,  being  mcessantly  heated,  it  possessed  immu- 
tability from  its  union  with  the  Word  of  God. 
To  all  the  saints,  finally,  some  warmth  firom  the 
Word  of  God  must  be  supposed  to  have  passed ; 
and  in  this  soul  the  divine  fire  itself  must  be 
believed  to  have  rested,  from  which  some  warmth 
may  have  passed  to  others.  Lastly,  the  expres- 
sion, "  God,  thy  God,  anointed  thee  with  the  oil 
of  gladness  above  thy  fellows,"  '°  shows  that  that 
soul  is  anointed  in  one  way  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness, i.e.,  with  the  word  of  God  and  wisdom ; 
and  his  fellows,  i.e.,  the  holy  prophets  and 
apostles,  in  another.  For  they  are  said  to  have 
"  mn  in  the  odour  of  his  ointments ;  '*  «*  and  that 
soul  was  the  vessel  which  contained  that  very 
ointment  of  whose  fragrance  all  the  worthy 
prophets  and  apostles  were  made  partakers. 
As,  then,  the  substance  of  an  ointment  is  one 
thing  and  its  odour  another,  so  also  Christ  is 
one  thing  and  His  fellows  another.  And  as  the 
vessel  itself,  which  contains  the  substance  of  the 


9  Semper  in  verbo,  semper  in  sapientia«  semper  In  Deo. 
«o  P$.  xlv.  7. 

>i  lUi  enim  in  odore  uneuentorum  ejus  circumire  (l|a(ntW! 
hapt  ap  allusion  to  Song  of  ak>l.  i.  3  or  to  P9.  xlv.  9. 
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otherwise  it  will  appear  vain  and  superfluous  for 
any  one  to  arise  from  the  dead  in  order  to  die  a 
second  time.  And  this,  finally,  may  be  more 
distinctly  comprehended  thus,  if  one  carefully 
consider  what  are  the  qualities  of  an  animal 
body,  which,  when  sown  into  the  earth,  recovers 
the  qualities  of  a  spiritual  body.  For  it  is  out 
of  the  animal  body  that  the  very  power  and 
grace  of  the  resurrection  educe  the  spiritual 
body,  when  it  transmutes  it  from  a  condition  of 
indignity  to  one  of  glory. 

2.  Since  the  heretics,  however,  think  them- 
selves persons  of  great  learning  and  wisdom,  we 
shall  ask  them  if  every  body  has  a  form  of  some 
kind,  i.e.,  is  fashioned  according  to  soine  shape. 
And  if  they  shall  say  that  a  body  is  that  which 
is  fashioned  according  to  no  shape,  they  will 
show  themselves  to  be  the  most  ignorant  and 
foolish  of  mankind.  For  no  one  will  deny  this, 
save  him  who  is  altogether  without  any  learning. 
But  if,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  say  that  every 
body  is  certainly  fashioned  according  to  some 
definite  shape,  we  shall  ask  them  if  they  can 
point  out  and  describe  to  us  the  shape  of  a 
spiritual  body ;  a  thing  which  they  can  by  no 
means  do.  We  shall  ask  them,  moreover,  about 
the  differences  of  those  who  rise  again.  How  will 
they  show  that  statement  to  be  tnie,  that  there 
is  "  one  flesh  of  birds,  another  of  fishes ;  bodies 
celestial,  and  bodies  terrestrial ;  that  the  glory 
of  the  celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  ter- 
restrial another ;  that  one  is  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
another  the  glory  of  the  moon,  another  the  glory 
of  the  stars ;  that  one  star  diflereth  from  another 
star  in  glory ;  and  that  so  is  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  ?  "  *  According  to  that  gradation,  then, 
which  exists  among  heavenly  bodies,  let  them 
show  to  us  the  differences  in  the  glory  of  those 
who  rise  again ;  and  if  they  have  endeavoured 
by  any  means  to  devise  a  principle  that  may  be 
in  accordance  with  the  differences  in  heavenly 
bodies,  we  shall  ask  them  to  assign  the  differ- 
ences in  the  resurrection  by  a  comparison  of 
earthly  bodies.  Our  understanding  of  the  pas- 
sage indeed  is,  that  the  apostle,  wishing  to  de- 
scribe the  great  difference  among  those  who  rise 
again  in  glory,  i.e.,  of  the  saints,  borrowed  a 
comparison  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  saying, 
"  One  is  the  glory  of  the  sun,  another  the  glory 
of  the  moon,  another  the  glory  of  the  stars." 
And  wishing  again  to  teach  us  the  differences 
among  those  who  shall  come  to  the  resurrection, 
without  having  purged  themselves  in  this  life, 
i.e.,  sinners,  he  borrowed  an  illustration  from 
Mithlv  thhuQi.  saying,  "There  is  one  flesh   of 

*  ^«hc8."     For  heavenly  things 

"^  the  saints,  and  earthly 

"^t^tements  are  made 


in  reply  to  those  who  deny  the  resurrection  d 
the  dead,  i.e.,  the  resurrection  of  bodies. 

3.  We  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  oq 
own  (believers),  who,  either  from  feebleness  4 
intellect  or  want  of  proper  instruction,  adopt  i 
very  low  and  abject  view  of  the  resurrection  at 
the  body.  We  ask  these  persons  in  what  mnn 
ner  they  understand  that  an  animal  body  is  II 
be  changed  by  the  grace  of  the  resurrection,  aMJ| 
to  become  a  spiritual  one ;  and  how  that 
is  sown  in  weakness  will  arise  in  power; 
that  which  is  planted  in  dishonour  will  arise 
glory ;  and  that  which  was  sown  in  corru 
will  be  changed  to  a  state  of  incorruption. 
cause  if  they  believe  the  apostle,  that  a 
which  arises  in  glory,  and  power,  and  in 
tibility,  has  already  become  spiritual,  it  ap] 
absurd  and  contrary  to  his  meaning  to  say 
it  can  again  be  entangled  with  the  passions 
flesh  and  blood,  seeing  the  apostle  roani: 
declares  that  *'  flesh  and  blood  shall  not 
the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  shall  corruption  i 
incorruption."  But  hqw  do  they  un 
the  declaration  of  the  aposde,  "  We  shall  all 
changed?"  This  transformation  certainly  is 
be  looked  for,  according  to  the  order  which 
have  taught  above ;  and  in  it,  undoubtedly,  M 
becomes  us  to  hope  for  something  worthy  d 
divine  grace  ;  and  this  we  believe  will  take  pbot 
in  the  order  in  which  the  apostle  describes  tM 
sowing  in  the  ground  of  a  '*  bare  grain  of  caai 
or  of  any  other  fruit,"  to  which  "God  gives t 
body  as  it  pleases  Him,"  as  soon  as  the  grain  d| 
com  is  dead.  For  in  the  same  way  also  oii 
bodies  are  to  be  supp>osed  to  fall  into  the  entfj 
like  a  grain ;  and  (that  germ  being  implanted  itj 
them  which  contains  the  bodily  substance)  ifi 
though  the  bodies  die,  and  become  comipldy 
and  are  scattered  abroad,  yet  by  the  woid  rf 
(jod,  that  very  germ  which  is  always  safe  il 
the  substance  of  the  body,  raises  them  horn  thi 
earth,  and  restores  and  repairs  them,  as  tW 
power  which  is  in  the  grain  of  wheat,  after  is 
corruption  and  death,  repairs  and  restores  da 
grain  into  a  body  having  stalk  and  ear.  And  si 
also  to  those  who  shall  deserve  to  obtain  an  A* 
heritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  geia 
of  the  body's  restoration,  which  we  have  befixt 
mentioned,  by  God*s  command  restores  out  of 
the  earthly  and  animal  body  a  spiritual  oac^ 
capable  of  inhabiting  the  heavens ;  while  to  ead 
one  of  those  who  may  be  of  inferior  merit,  or  of 
more  abject  condition,  or  even  the  lowest  in  Ail 
scale,  and  altogether  thrust  aside,  there  is  fBI 
given,  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  his  oi 
and  soul,  a  glory  and  dignity  of  body,  — never 
theless  in  such  a  way,  that  even  the  body  wkud 
rises  again  of  those  who  are  to  be  destined  t 
everlasting  fire  or  to  severe  punishments,  is  by  tb 
very  change  of  the  resurrection  so  incomiptibb 
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that  it  cannot  be  corrupted  and  dissolved  even 
tff  severe  punishments.  If,  then,  such  be  the 
qualities  of  that  body  which  will  arise  from  the 
dead,  let  us  now  see  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  threatening  of  eternal  fire. 

4.  We  find  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  that  the  fire 
with  which  each  one  is  punished  is  described  as 
his  own ;  for  he  says,  "  Walk  in  the  light  of  your 
oirn  fire,  and  in  the  flame  which  ye  have  kin- 
dled.'** By  these  words  it  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated that  every  sinner  kindles  for  himself  the 
flame  of  his  own  fire,  and  is  not  plunged  into 
some  fire  which  has  been  already  kindled  by 
another,  or  was  in  existence  before  himself.  Of 
thb  fire  the  fuel  and  food  are  our  sins,  which  are 
called  by  the  Apostle  Paul  wood,  and  hay,  and 
stubble."'  And  I  think  that,  as  abundance  of 
ibod,  and  provisions  of  a  contrary  kind  and 
amount,  breed  fevers  in  the  body,  and  fevers, 
too,  of  different  sorts  and  duration,  according  to 
the  proportion  in  which  the  collected  poison  ^ 
suppUes  material  and  fuel  for  disease  (the  qual- 
ity of  this  material,  gathered  together  from  dif- 
fnent  poisons,  proving  the  causes  either  of  a 
more  acute  or  more  lingering  disease) ;  so,  when 
the  soul  has  gathered  together  a  multitude  of 
evil  works,  and  an  abundance  of  sins  against 
itself^  at  a  suitable  time  all  that  assembly  of 
evils  boils  up  to  punishment,  and  is  set  on  fire 
to  diastisements ;  when  the  mind  itself,  or  con- 
science, receiving  by  divine  power  into  the  mem- 
oiy  all  those  things  of  which  it  had  stamped  on 
it*df  certain  signs  and  forms  at  the  moment  of 
ttming,  will  see  a  kind  of  historj',  as  it  were, 
of  all  the  foul,  and  shameful,  and  unholy  deeds 
which  it  has  done,  exposed  before  its  eyes :  then 
is  the  conscience  itself  harassed,  and,  pierced  by 
its  own  goads,  becomes  an  accuser  and  a  witness 
gainst  itself.  And  this,  I  think,  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  himself,  when  he  said,  "Their 
thoughts  mutually  accusing  or  excusing  them  in 
the  day  when  (Jod  will  judge  the  secrets  of  men 
by  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  my  Gospel."  * 
From  which  it  is  understood  that  around  the 
substance  of  the  soul  certain  tortures  are  pro- 
duced by  the  hurtful  affections  of  sins  them- 
•chrcs. 

5.  And  that  the  understanding  of  this  matter 
Otty  not  appear  very  difficult,  we  may  draw  some 
O)nsiderations  from  the  evil  effects  of  those  pas- 
»ODs  which  are  wont  to  befall  some  souls,  as 
^en  a  soul  is  consumed  by  the  fire  of  love,  or 
•8sted  away  by  zeal  or  envy,  or  when  the  passion 
^  anger  is  kindled,  or  one  is  consumed  by  the 
B'catness  of  his  madness  or  his  sorrow ;  on  which 
Kxask>ns  some,  finding  the  excess  of  these  evils 
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imbearable,  have  deemed  it  more  tolerable  to 
submit  to  death  than  to  endure  perpetually  tor- 
ture of  such  a  kind.  You  will  ask  indeed  whether^ 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  entangled  in 
the  evils  arising  fhjm  those  vices  above  enu- 
merated, and  who,  while  existing  in  this  life, 
have  been  unable  to  procure  any  amelioration 
for  themselves,  and  have  in  this  condition  de- 
parted from  the  world,  it  be  sufficient  in  the  way 
of  punishment  that  they  be  tortured  by  the 
remaining  in  them  of  these  hurtful  affections, 
i.e.,  of  the  anger,  or  of  the  fury,  or  of  the  mad- 
ness, or  of  the  sorrow,  whose  fatal  poison  was  in 
this  life  lessened  by  no  healing  medicine ;  or 
whether,  these  affections  being  changed,  they 
will  be  subjected  to  the  pains  of  a  general  pun- 
ishment. Now  I  am  of  opinion  that  another 
species  of  punishment  may  be  understood  to 
exist ;  because,  as  we  feel  that  when  the  limbs 
of  the  body  are  loosened  and  torn  away  from 
their  mutual  supports,  there  is  produced  pain  of 
a  most  excruciating  kind,  so,  when  the  soul  shall 
be  found  to  be  beyond  the  order,  and  connec- 
tion, and  harmony  in  which  it  was  created  by 
(iod  for  the  purposes  of  good  and  useful  action 
and  observation,  and  not  to  harmonize  with  itself 
in  the  connection  of  its  rational  movements,  it 
must  be  deemed  to  bear  the  chastisement  and 
torture  of  its  own  dissension,  and  to  feel  the 
punishments  of  its  own  disordered  condition. 
And  when  this  dissolution  and  rending  asunder  of 
soul  shall  have  been  tested  by  the  application 
of  fire,  a  solidification  undoubtedly  into  a  firmer 
structure  will  take  place,  and  a  restoration  be 
effected. 

6.  There  are  also  many  other  things  which 
escape  our  notice,  and  are  known  to  Him  alone 
who  is  the  physician  of  our  souls.  For  if,  on 
account  of  those  bad  effects  which  we  bring 
upon  ourselves  by  eating  and  drinking,  we  deem 
it  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  body  to  make 
use  of  some  unpleasant  and  painful  drug,  some- 
times even,  if  the  nature  of  the  disease  demand, 
requiring  the  severe  process  of  the  amputating 
knife ;  and  if  the  virulence  of  the  disease  shall 
transcend  even  these  remedies,  the  evil  has  at 
last  to  be  burned  out  by  fire ;  how  much  more 
is  it  to  be  understood  that  God  our  Physician, 
desiring  to  remove  the  defects  of  our  souls,  which 
they  had  contracted  from  their  different  sins  and 
crimes,  should  employ  penal  measures  of  this 
sort,  and  should  apply  even,  in  addition,  the 
punishment  of  fire  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
soundness  of  mind  !  Pictures  of  this  method  of 
procedure  are  found  also  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  divine  word 
threatens  sinners  with  the  punishments  of  fevers, 
and  colds,  and  jaundice,^  and  with  the  pains  of 
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Stand  whether  they  are  endued  with  life,  or  their 
condition,  whatever  it  is.  And  they  will  com- 
prehend also  the  other  reasons  for  the  works  of 
God,  which  He  Himself  will  reveal  to  them. 
For  He  will  show  to  them,  as  to  children,  the 
causes  of  things  and  the  power  of  His  creation,' 
and  will  explain  why  that  star  was  placed  in  that 
particular  quarter  of  the  sky,  and  why  it  was 
separated  from  another  by  so  great  an  interven- 
ing space ;  what,  e.g.,  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence if  it  had  been  nearer  or  more  remote ; 
or  if  that  star  had  been  larger  than  this,  how  the 
totality  of  things  would  not  have  remained  the 
same,  but  all  would  have  been  transformed  into 
a  different  condition  of  being.  And  so,  when 
they  have  finished  all  those  matters  which  are 
connected  with  the  stars,  and  with  the  heavenly 
revolutions,  they  will  come  to  those  which  are 
not  seen,  or  to  those  whose  names  only  we  have 
heard,  and  to  things  which  are  invisible,  which 
the  Aposde  Paul  has  informed  us  are  numerous, 
although  what  they  are,  or  what  difference  may 
exist  among  them,  we  cannot  even  conjecture 
by  our  feeble  intellect.  And  thus  the  rational 
nature,  growing  by  each  individual  step,  not  as  it 
grew  in  this  life  in  flesh,  and  body,  and  soul,  but 
enlarged  in  understanding  and  in  power  of  per- 
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ception,  is  raised  as  a  mind  already  perfect  to 
perfect  knowledge,  no  longer  at  all  impeded  by 
those  carnal  senses,  but  increased  in  intellectual 
growth ;  and  ever  gazing  purely,  and,  so  to  speak, 
face  to  face,  on  the  causes  of  things,  it  attains 
perfection,  firstly,  viz.,  that  by  which  it  ascends 
to  (the  truth),'  and  secondly,  that  by  which  it 
abides  in  it,  having  problems  and  the  understand- 
ing of  things,  and  the  causes  of  events,  as  the 
food  on  which  it  may  feast.  For  as  in  this  Ufe 
our  bodies  grow  physically  to  what  they  are, 
through  a  sufficiency  of  food  in  early  life  supply- 
ing the  means  of  increase,  but  after  the  due 
height  has  been  attained  we  use  food  no  longer 
to  grow,  but  to  live,  and  to  be  preserved  in  life 
by  it ;  so  also  I  think  that  the  mind,  when  it  has 
attained  perfection,  eats  and  avails  itself  of  suit- 
able and  appropriate  food  in  such  a  degree,  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  either  deficient  or  super- 
fluous. And  in  all  things  this  food  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  contemplation  and  under- 
standing of  God,  which  is  of  a  measure  appro- 
priate and  suitable  to  this  nature,  which  was 
made  and  created ;  and  this  measure  it  is  proper 
should  be  observed  by  every  one  of  those  who 
are  beginning  to  see  God,  i.e.,  to  undeistand 
Him  through  purity  of  heart. 


'  In  id:  To  that  state  of  the  soul  in  which  it 
causes  of  (hiags. 
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J^SADER,  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  that 
tloo  may  deserve  to  be  made  emulators  of  the 
P«t  The  two  former  boolb  on  The  Principles 
^nslated  not  only  at  your  instance,  but  even 
"w  pressure  from  you  during  the  days  of 
^\^  but  as  you,  my  devout  brother  Maca- 
''^were  not  only  living  near  me  during  that 
"^  but  had  more  leisure  at  your  command 
^  now,  so  I  also  worked  the  harder ;  whereas 
we  been  longer  in  explaining  these  two  latter 
^b,  seeing  you  came  less  frequently  from  a 
^t  extremity  of  the  city  to  urge  on  my  la- 
"^^  Now  if  you  remember  what  I  warned  you 
>n  my  former  preface,  —  that  certain  persons 
^  be  indignant,  if  they  did  not  hear  that  we 
^  some  evil  of  Origen,  —  that,  I  imagine, 
^  have  forthwith  experienced,  has  come  to 
^  But  if  those  demons'  who  excite  the 
•^ues  of  men  to  slander  were  so  infuriated  by 
^  work,  in  which  he  had  not  as  yet  fully  un- 
fed their  secret  proceedings,  what,  think  you, 
^  be  the  case  in  this,  in  which  he  will  expose 
those  dark  and  hidden  ways,  by  which  they 
?P  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  deceive  weak 
unstable  souls?  You  will  immediately  see 
!>ings  thrown  into  confusion,  seditions  stirred 
^ours  raised  throughout  the  whole  city, 
that  individual  summoned  to  receive  sen- 
'  of  condemnation  who  endeavoured  to 
i  the  diabolical  darkness  of  ignorance  by 
5  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel  lamp.'  Let 
hingSy  however,  be  lightly  esteemed  by  him 
i  desirous  of  being  trained  in  divine  learn- 
^3e  retaining  in  its  integrity  the  rule  of  the 
Jc  fiutfa.^      I  think  it  necessary,  however, 
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to  remind  you  that  the  principle  observed  in  the 
former  books  has  been  observed  also  in  these, 
viz.,  not  to  translate  what  appeared  contrary  to 
Origen's  other  opinions,  and  to  our  own  belief, 
but  to  pass  by  such  passages  as  being  inter- 
polated and  forged  by  others.  But  if  he  has 
appeared  to  give  expression  to  any  novelties 
regarding  rational  creatures  (on  which  subject 
the  essence  of  our  faith  does  not  depend),  for  the 
sake  of  discussion  and  of  adding  to  our  knowl- 
edge, when  perhaps  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
answer  in  such  an  order  some  heretical  opinions, 
I  have  not  omitted  to  mention  these  either  in 
the  present  or  preceding  books,  unless  when  he 
wished  to  repeat  in  the  following  books  what 
he  had  already  stated  in  the  previous  ones,  when 
I  have  thought  it  convenient,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  to  curtail  some  of  these  repetitions. 
Should  any  one,  however,  peruse  these  passages 
from  a  desire  to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  and  not 
to  raise  captious  objections,  he  will  do  better  to 
have  them  expounded  by  persons  of  skill.  For 
it  is  an  absurdity  to  have  the  fictions  of  poetry 
and  the  ridiculous  plays  of  comedy  5  interpreted 
by  grammarians,  and  to  suppose  that  without  a 
master  and  an  interpreter  any  one  is  able  to  leam 
those  things  which  are  spoken  either  of  God  or 
of  the  heavenly  virtues,  and  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  things,  in  which  some  deplorable  error 
either  of  pagan  philosophers  or  of  heretics  is 
confuted ;  and  the  result  of  which  is,  that  men 
would  rather  rashly  and  ignorantly  condemn 
things  that  are  difficult  and  obscure,  than  ascer- 
tain their  meaning  by  diligence  and  study. 

author  to  two  heads:  (x)  omitting  what  Origen  himself  contrmdacts, 
and  (2)  what  was  interpolated  by  those  who  thus  vented  their  own 
heresies  under  a  great  name.  "  To  our  own  belief,"  may  mean  what 
is  contrary  to  the  Cuth,  as  reduced  to  technical  formula,  at  Nioea; 
i.e.,  Salva  regula  /idei.  Note  examples  in  the  parallel  columna 
following.] 

5  Conuedianim  ridiculas  fiibulas. 
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TRANSLATED   FROM   LATIN   OF  RUFINUS. 

CHAP.  I.  —  ON  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL.' 

I.  Some  such  opinions,  we  believe,  ought  to  be  enter- 
tained regarding  the  divine  promises,  when  we  direct  our 
understanding  to  the  contemplation  of  that  eternal  and 
infinite  world,  and  gaze  on  its  ineffable  joy  and  blessed- 
ness. But  as  the  preaching  of  the  Church  includes  a 
belief  in  a  future  and  just  judgment  of  God,  which  belief 
incites  and  persuades  men  to  a  good  and  virtuous  life, 
and  to  an  avoidance  of  sin  by  all  p>ossible  means ;  and  as 
by  this  it  is  undoubtedly  indicated  that  it  is  within  our 
own  power  to  devote  ourselves  either  to  a  life  that  is 
worthy  of  praise,  or  to  one  that  is  worthy  of  censure,  I 
therefore  deem  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  regarding 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  seeing  that  this  topic  has  been 
treated  by  very  many  writers  in  no  mean  style.  And  that 
we  may  ascertain  more  easily  what  is  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  let  us  inquire  into  the  nature  of  wiU  and  of  desire.^ 


2.  Of  all  things  which  move,  some  have  the  cause  of 
their  motion  within  themselves,  others  receive  it  from 
without :  and  all  those  things  only  are  moved  from  with- 
out which  are  without  life,  as  stones,  and  pieces  of  wood, 
and  whatever  things  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  held 
together  by  the  constitution  of  their  matter  alone,  or  of 
their  bodily  substance.'  That  view  must  indeed  be  dis- 
missed which  would  regard  the  dissolution  of  bodies  by 
corruption  as  motion,  for  it  has  no  bearing  upon  our 
present  purpose.  Others,  again,  have  the  cause  of  mo- 
tion in  themselves,  as  animals,  or  trees,  and  all  things 
which  are  held  together  by  natural  life  or  soul ;  among 
which  some  think  ought  to  be  classed  the  veins  of  metals. 
Fire,  also,  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  its  own  motion, 
and  perhaps  also  springs  of  water.  And  of  those  things 
which  have  the  causes  of  their  motion  in  themselves, 
some  are  said  to  be  moved  out  of  themselves,  others  by 
themselves.  And  they  so  distinguish  them,  because  those 
things  are  moved  out  of  themselves  which  are  alive  in- 
deed, but  have  no  soul ;  f  whereas  those  things  which 
have  a  soul  are  moved  by  themselves,  when  a  phantasy,* 
i.e.,  a  desire  or  incitement,  is  presented  to  them,  which 
excites  them  to  move  towards  something.  Finally,  in 
certain  things  endowed  with  a  soul,  there  is  such  a  phan- 
tasy, i.e.,  a  will  or  feeling,^  as  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct 
calls  them  forth,  and  arouses  them  to  orderly  and  regular 
motion ;  as  we  see  to  be  the  case  with  spiders,  which  are 


TRANSLATION   FROM  THE 
GREEK. 

CHAP.  L  —  ON  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE 
WILL,'  WTFH  AN  EXPLANATION  AIO) 
INTERPRETATION  OF  THOSE  STATE- 
MENTS OF  SCRIPTURE  WHICH  AFPEAE 
TO   NULLIFY   rP. 

1.  Since  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Church  there  is  included  the  doctrine 
respecting  a  just  judgment  of  God, 
which,  when  believed  to  be  tnie,  in- 
cites those  who  hear  it  to  live  virtu- 
ously, and  to  shun  sin  by  all  means, 
inasmuch  as  they  manifesdy  acknowl- 
edge that  things  worthy  of  praise  and 
blame  are  within  our  own  power,  cook 
and  let  us  discuss  by  themselves  a  fev 
points  regarding  the  freedom  of  the 
will  —  a  question  of  all  others  roost 
necessary.  And  that  we  may  under- 
stand what  the  freedom  of  the  will  is, 
it  is  necessary  to  unfold  the  conceptioD 
of  it,^  that  this  being  declared  with 
precision,  the  subject  may  be  placed 
before  us. 

2.  Of  things  that  move,  some  have 
the  cause  of  their  motion  within  them- 
selves ;  others,  again,  are  moved  only 
from  without.  Now  only  portable 
things  are  moved  from  without,  socfa 
as  pieces  of  wood,  and  stones,  and  all 
matter  that  is  held  together  by  their 
constitution  alone.*  And  let  that  view 
be  removed  from  consideration  which 
calls  the  flux  of  bodies  motion,  since 
it  is  not  needed  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. But  animals  and  plants  have 
the  cause  of  their  motion  within  them- 
selves, and  in  general  whatever  is  held 
together  by  nature  and  a  soul,  to  which 
class  of  things  they  say  that  roetak 
also  belong.  And  besides  these,  iirc 
too  is  self-moved,  and  perhaps  also 
fountains  of  water.  Now,  of  those 
things  which  have  the  cause  of  theii 
movement  within  themselves,  some, 
they  say,  are  moved  out  of  themselves, 
others  from  themselves:  things widi- 
out  life,  out  of  themselves;  anima^ 
things,  from  themselves.  For  ani- 
mate things  are  moved  from  them- 
selves, a  phantasy  '**  springing  up  i** 


>  The  whole  of  this  chapter  hat  been  preterved  in  the  original  Greek,  which  is  literally  translated  in  corretpoodiaff 
page,  so  that  the  difierences  between  Ongen's  own  words  and  the  ami>lifications  and  alterations  of  the  paraphraae  of  Ki 
once  ratent  to  the  reader.        '  vcpi  ret)  avrc^ovaiov.        ^  Natura  ipsius  arbitrii  voluntatisque.  ^     ^  rifi^  cirvoi«»  avrvw  ^ 

S  Quaecunque  hujusmodi  sunt,  quae  solo  habitu  materiae  suae  vel  corporum  constant         ^  vt'^  <{c«k  M^nfv. 

7  Non  tamea  ammantia  sunt.        *  Phantasia.       9  Voluntas  vel  sensus.        ''^  ^arroviac. 
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mindy  unless  he  has  discovered  ah-eady,  that  when  an 
enticement  to  any  desire  arises,  nothing  is  accomplished 
until  the  assent  of  the  soul  is  gained,  and  the  authority 
of  the  mind  has  granted  indulgence  to  the  wicked  sugges- 
tion ;  so  that  a  claim  might  seem  to  be  made  by  two 
parties  on  certain  probable  grounds  as  to  a  judge  residing 
within  the  tribunals  of  our  heart,  in  order  that,  after  the 
statement  of  reasons,  the  decree  of  execution  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  judgment  of  reason.'  For,  to  take  an 
illustration :  if,  to  a  man  who  has  determined  to  live  con- 
tinently and  chastely,  and  to  keep  himself  free  from  all 
pollution  with  women,  a  woman  should  happen  to  present 
herself,  inciting  and  alluring  him  to  act  contrary  to  his 
purpose,  that  woman  is  not  a  complete  and  absolute  cause 
or  necessity  of  his  transgressing,*  since  it  is  in  his  power, 
by  remembering  his  resolution,  to  bridle  the  incitements 
to  lust,  and  by  the  stem  admonitions  of  virtue  to  restrain 
the  pleasure  of  the  allurement  that  solicits  him ;  so  that, 
all  feeling  of  indulgence  being  driven  away,  his  determi- 
nation may  remain  firm  and  enduring.  Finally,  if  to  any 
men  of  learning,  strengthened  by  divine  training,  allure- 
ments of  that  kind  present  themselves,  remembering  forth- 
with what  they  are,  and  calling  to  mind  what  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  their  meditation  and  instruction,  and 
fortifying  themselves  by  the  support  of  a  holier  doctrine, 
they  reject  and  repel  all  incitement  to  pleasure,  and  drive 
away  opposing  lusts  by  the  interposition  of  the  reason 
implanted  within  them. 

5.  Seeing,  then,  that  these  positions  are  thus  established 
by  a  sort  of  natural  evidence,  is  it  not  superfluous  to 
throw  back  the  causes  of  our  actions  on  those  things 
which  happen  to  us  from  without,  and  thus  transfer  the 
blame  from  ourselves,  on  whom  it  wholly  lies  ?  For  this 
is  to  say  that  we  are  like  pieces  of  wood,  or  stones,  which 
have  no  motion  in  themselves,  but  receive  the  causes  of 
their  motion  from  without.  Now  such  an  assertion  is 
neither  true  nor  becoming,  and  is  invented  only  that  the 
freedom  of  the  will  may  be  denied  ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
are  to  suppose  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  consists  in 
this,  that  nothing  which  happens  to  us  from  without  can 
incite  us  to  good  or  evil.  And  if  any  one  were  to  refer 
the  causes  of  our  faults  to  the  natural  disorder  ^  of  the 
body,  such  a  theory  is  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  rea- 
son of  all  teaching.9  For,  as  we  see  in  very  many  indi- 
viduals, that  after  living  unchastely  and  intemperately, 
and.  after  being  the  captives  of  luxury  and  lust,  if  they 
should  happen  to  be  aroused  by  the  word  of  teaching 
and  instruction  to  enter  upon  a  better  course  of  life,  there 
takes  place  so  great  a  change,  that  from  being  luxurious 
and  wicked  men,  they  are  converted  into  those  who  are 
sober,  and  most  chaste  and  gentle ;  so,  again,  we  see  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  quiet  and  honest,  that  after 
associating  with  restless  and  shameless  individuals,  their 
good  morals  are  corrupted  by  evil  conversation,  and  they 


is  not  an  approval,  and  assei 
inclination  of  the  controlling  pi 
towards  some  object  on  acco 
some  specious  arguments.'  i 
take  an  instance,  a  woman  wl 
appeared  before  a  man  that  li 
termined  to  be  chaste,  and  to 
from  carnal  intercourse,  and  w 
incited  him  to  act  contrary  to  h 
pose,  is  not  a  perfect  ^  cause  of 
ling  his  determination.  For, 
altogether  pleased  with  the  luxu 
allurement  of  the  pleasure,  ar 
wishing  to  resist  it,  or  to  ke< 
piupose,  he  commits  an  act  of 
tiousness.  Another  man,  again 
the  same  things  have  happei 
him  who  has  received  more  ii 
tion,  and  has  disciplined  him 
encounters,  indeed,  allurement 
enticements ;  but  his  reason,  as 
strengthened  to  a  higher  poin 
carefully  trained,  and  confirmee 
views  towards  a  virtuous  coui 
being  near  to  confirmation,^ 
the  incitement,  and  extinguish 
desire. 

5.  Such  being  the  case,  to  ss 
we  are  moved  from  without,  i 
put  away  the  blame  from  ourseh 
declaring  that  we  are  like  to  pie 
wood  and  stones,  which  are  di 
about  by  those  causes  that  act 
them  from  without,  is  neither  tr 
in  conformity  with  reason,  but 
statement  of  him  who  wishes  1 
stroy'  the  conception  of  fre 
For  if  we  were  to  ask  such  a 
what  was  free-will,  he  would  s^ 
it  consisted  in  this,  that  when  p 
ing  to  do  some  thing,  no  external 
came  inciting  to  the  reverse.  ] 
blame,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
constitution  of  the  body,'®  is  al 
for  the  disciplinary  reason," 
hold  of  those  who  are  most  intc 
ate  and  savage  (if  they  will  foIl( 
exhortation),  effects  a  transfoni 
so  that  the  alteration  and  chai 
the  better  is  most  extensive, 
most  licentious  men  frequendy  b 
ing  better  than  those  who  forme 
not  seem  to  be  such  by  natun 


'  6ta  rdir8<  ra^  iriOavoTTira^.        '  Ita  ut  etiam  verisiinilihiis  (luibusdam  causis  intra  cordis  nostri  tribunalia  velut  judio  re 


'  vapax<ipaTrtiu.  •  iMaturaiem  corporis  intempenem ;  ^f/iAriy  rrff  KaraaKtvriv.  v  Kxuxtn  ranonem  louus  eniomowi 
Greek,  "contra  radonem**  is  expressed  by  naoa  to  ivapyi^  ian:  and  the  words  k6yov  waiJkvriKov  (rendered  by  Rufima  **toi 
tionis/'  and  connected  vrith  "  contra  rationem   )  belong  to  the  following  clause.        ^  ^iAi|V  ri|r  icarao'jccvify.        A  A^yw  VMin 
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them,  I  will  show  to  whom  he  is  like :  he  is  like  a  wise 
man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock/'  etc.'  So  also  the 
declaration:  "Whoso  heareth  these  things,  and  doeth 
them  not,  is  like  a  foolish  man,  who  built  his  house  upon 
the  sand,"  etc'  Even  the  words  addressed  to  those  who 
are  on  His  right  hand,  "  Come  imto  Me,  all  ye  blessed 
of  My  Father,"  etc. ;  "  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye 
gave  Me  to  eat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  Me  drink,"  < 
manifestly  show  that  it  depended  upon  themselves,  that 
either  these  should  be  deserving  of  praise  for  doing  what 
was  commanded  and  receiving  what  was  promised,  or 
those  deserving  of  censure  who  either  heard  or  received 
the  contrary,  and  to  whom  it  was  said,  "Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire."  Let  us  observe  also,  that 
the  Apostle  Paul  addresses  us  as  having  power  over  our 
own  will,  and  as  possessing  in  ourselves  the  causes  either 
of  our  salvation  or  of  our  ruin :  "  Dost  thou  despise  the 
riches  of  His  goodness,  and  of  His  patience,  and  of  His 
long-suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  thee  to  repentance?  But,  according  to  thy  hard- 
ness and  impenitent  heart,  thou  art  treasuring  up  for  thy- 
self wrath  on  the  day  of  judgment  and  of  the  revelation 
of  the  just  judgment  of  God,  who  will  render  to  every  one 
according  to  his  work :  to  ^ose  who  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and  immortality,  eternal 
life ;'  while  to  those  who  are  contentious,  and  believe  not 
the  truth,  but  who  believe  iniquity,  anger,  indignation, 
tribulation,  and  distress,  on  every  soul  of  man  that  work- 
eth  evil,  on  the  Jew  first,  and  (afterwards)  on  the  Greek ; 
but  glory,  and  honour,  and  peace  to  every  one  that  doeth 
good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  (afterwards)  to  the  Greek."  " 
You  will  find  also  innumerable  other  passages  in  holy 
Scripture,  which  manifesdy  show  that  we  possess  freedom 
of  will.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  contrariety  in  com- 
mandments being  given  us,  by  observing  which  we  may 
be  saved,  or  by  transgressing  which  we  may  be  con- 
demned, if  the  power  of  keeping  them  were  not  implanted 
in  us. 


7.  But,  seeing  there  are  found  in  the  sacred  Scriptures 


woman  to  lust  after  her,  bath  abeidy 
committed  adultery  wiUi  her  in  iu 
heart ; "'  and  by  any  other  commuid- 
ment  which  He  gives,  declares  that  it 
lies  with  ourselves  to  keep  what  is 
enjoined,  and  that  we  shidl  reasoo- 
ably  ^  be  liable  to  condemnatioD  if  we 
transgress.  And  therefore  He  stysm 
addition :  "  He  that  heareth  My  woidSi 
and  doeth  them,  shall  be  likened  to  a 
prudent  man,  who  built  his  house  vpOD 
a  rock,"  etc.,  etc. ;  "  while  he  that 
heareth  them,  but  doeth  them  oot,  is 
like  a  foolish  man,  who  built  his  hoQK 
upon  the  sand,"  etc.^  And  when  He 
says  to  those  on  His  right  hand, 
"Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father," 
etc. ;  "  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye 
gave  Me  to  eat ;  I  was  athirst,  and  ye 
gave  Me  to  drink,"  ^  it  is  exceedingly 
manifest  that  He  gives  the  promises 
to  these  as  being  deserving  of  praise. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  to  tl^  othen,  as 
being  censurable  in  comparison  with 
them,  He  says,  "  Depart,  ye  coned, 
into  everlasting  fire  1 "  9  And  kt  ns 
observe  how  Paul  also  converses'^  with 
us  as  having  freedom  of  wiU,  and  as 
being  ourselves  the  cause  of  niin  or 
salvation,  when  he  says, ''  Dost  thoo 
despise  the  riches  of  His  goodness^ 
and  of  His  patience,  and  of  His  kHff- 
suffering ;  not  knowing  that  the  good- 
ness of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repent- 
ance ?  But,  according  to  thy  hardness 
and  impenitent  heart,  thou  art  treasur- 
ing up  for  thyself  wrath  on  the  day  of 
wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God ;  who  will  rraderto 
every  one  according  to  his  worb:  to 
those  who,  by  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing,  seek  for  glory  and  inunor- 
tality,  eternal  life ;  while  to  those  who 
are  contentious,  and  believe  not  the 
truth,  but  who  believe  iniqui^,  anger, 
wrath,  tribulation,  and  disd!e8S,  on 
every  soul  of  man  that  worketh  evil; 
on  the  Jew  first,  and  on  the  Greek: 
but  glory,  and  honour,  and  peace  to 
every  one  that  worketh  good ;  to  the 
Jew  first,  and  to  the  Greek." ««  Theie 
are,  indeed,  innumerable  passages  is 
the  Scriptures  which  establish  with 
exceeding  clearness  the  existence  of 
freedom  of  will. 

7.  But,  since  certain  declarations  of 


>  Matt.  YO.  34.        •  Matt.  ▼.  aS.       >  Matt.  tu.  a6.       *  wkAy»t.       s  Matt.  xxv.  34  m).        *  C£  Matt.  ynL  afi. 
•  Tlie  woida  IB  the  lext  are:  His  qui  ■ccundum  |MtianlaaaB  boni  opcria,  gloria  et  incomtptao,  qui  qunruat  vitam 
9  Matt.  *xt,  41.        ■•  timMyrrmt,,        "  Rom.  li.  4-10. 
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8.  Let  US  begin,  then,  with  those  words  which  were 
spoken  to  Pharaoh,  who  is  said  to  have  been  hardened 
by  God,  in  order  that  he  might  not  let  the  people  go ; 
and,  along  with  his  case,  the  language  of  the  apostle  also 
will  be  considered,  where  he  says,  "  Therefore  He  hath 
mercy  on  whom  He  will,  and  whom  He  will  He  harden- 
eth."  5  For  it  is  on  these  passages  chiefly  that  the  here- 
tics rely,  asserting  that  salvation  is  not  in  our  own  power, 
but  that  souls  are  of  such  a  nature  as  must  by  all  means  be 
either  lost  or  saved ;  and  that  in  no  way  can  a  soul  which 
is  of  an  evil  nature  become  good,  or  one  which  is  of  a 
virtuous  nature  be  made  bad.  And  hence  they  maintain 
that  Pharaoh,  too,  being  of  a  ruined  nature,  was  on  that 
account  hardened  by  God,  who  hardens  those  that  are 
of  an  earthly  nature,  but  has  compassion  on  those  who 
are  of  a  spiritual  nature.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  their  assertion ;  and  let  us,  in  the  first  place, 
request  them  to  tell  us  whether  they  maintain  that  the 
soul  of  Pharaoh  was  of  an  earthly  nature,  such  as  they 
term  lost.  They  will  undoubtedly  answer  that  it  was  of 
an  earthly  nature.  If  so,  then  to  believe  God,  or  to  obey 
Him,  when  his  nature  oppK)sed  his  so  doing,  was  an  im- 
possibility. And  if  tliis  were  his  condition  by  nature, 
what  further  need  was  there  for  his  heart  to  be  hardened, 
and  this  not  once,  but  several  times,  unless  indeed  be- 
cause it  was  possible  for  him  to  yield  to  persuasion  ?  Nor 
could  any  one  be  said  to  be  hardened  by  another,  save 
him  who  of  himself  was  not  obdurate.  And  if  he  were 
not  obdurate  of  himself,  it  follows  that  neither  was  he  of 
an  earthly  nature,  but  such  an  one  as  might  give  way  when 
overpowered  *  by  signs  and  wonders.  But  he  was  neces- 
sary for  God's  purpose,  in  order  that,  for  the  saving  of  the 
multitude.  He  might  manifest  in  him  His  power  by  his 
offering  resistance  to  numerous  miracles,  and  struggling 
against  the  will  of  CJod,  and  his  heart  being  by  this  means 
said  to  be  hardened.  Such  are  our  answers,  in  the  first 
place,  to  these  persons ;  and  by  these  their  assertion  may 
be  overturned,  according  to  which  they  think  that  Pharaoh 
was  destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  evil  nature.'  And 
with  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  we  must 
answer  them  in  a  similar  way.  For  who  are  they  whom 
God  hardenSy  according  to  your  view  ?  Those,  namely, 
tienn  of  a  ruined  nature,  and  who,  I  am  to 


suasion  is  of  Him  that  cali< 
not  of  us."  ■  "  Nay,  O  man, 
thou  that  repliest  against  God 
the  thing  fonned  say  to  him  t] 
formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  m 
thus?  Hath  not  the  pottei 
over  the  clay,  of  the  same  ] 
make  one  vessel  unto  hono 
another  unto  dishonour  ?  "  * 
these  passages  are  sufficient  o 
selves  to  trouble  the  multitud 
man  were  not  possessed  of  f 
but  as  if  it  were  God  who  sa 
destroys  whom  He  will. 

8.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with 
said  about  Pharaoh  —  that 
hardened  by  God,  that  he  mi 
send  away  the  people;  aloi 
which  will  be  examined  also  ti 
ment  of  the  apostle,  "  Thereft 
He  mercy  on  whom  He  wi 
mercy,  and  whom  He  will  H 
eneth."  *  And  certain  of  th< 
hold  different  opinions  misu! 
passages,  themselves  also  aln 
stroying  free-will  by  introducinj 
natures  incapable  of  salvati* 
others  saved  which  it  is  im 
can  be  lost ;  and  Pharaoh,  tl 
as  being  of  a  ruined  nature,  i: 
fore  hardened  by  God,  who  ha 
upon  the  spiritual,  but  hard 
earthly.  Let  us  see  now  wl: 
mean.  For  we  shall  ask  then 
raoh  was  of  an  earthy  natur 
when  they  answer,  we  shall  say 
who  is  of  an  earthy  nature 
gether  disobedient  to  God: 
disobedient,  what  need  is  thei 
heart  being  hardened,  and  t 
once,  but  frequently?  Unle 
haps,  since  it  was  possible  for 
obey  (in  which  case  he  would  c 
have  obeyed,  as  not  being 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  si( 
wonders),  God  needs  him  to 
obedient  to  a  greater  degree,*  i 
that  He  may  manifest  His 
deeds  for  the  salvation  of  the 
tude,  and  therefore  hardens  hi 
This  will  be  our  answer  to  t 
the  first  place,  in  order  to  ( 
their  supposition  that  Pharaoh 
a  ruined  nature.  And  the  sar 
must  be  given  to  them  with  re 
the  statement  of  the  apostli 
whom  does  God  harden  ?    Th 
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Finally,  the  Apostle  Paul,  evidently  treating  of  such,  says 
to  him  who  remained  in  his  sins :  **  Despisest  thou  the 
riches  of  His  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffer- 
ing ;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee 
to  repentance?  but,  after  thy  hardness  and  impenitent 
heart,  treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  on  the  day  of 
wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God."  * 
Such  are  the  words  of  the  apostle  to  him  who  is  in  his 
sins.  Let  us  apply  these  very  expressions  to  Pharaoh, 
and  see  if  they  also  are  not  spoken  of  him  with  propriety, 
since,  according  to  his  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  he 
treasured  and  stored  up  for  himself  wrath  on  the  day  of 
wrath,  inasmuch  as  his  hardness  could  never  have  been 
declared  a^d  manifested,  unless  signs  and  wonders  of  such 
number  and  magnificence  had  been  performed. 


12.  But  if  the  proofs  which  we  have  adduced  do  not 
appear  full  enough,  and  the  similitude  of  the  apostle  seem 
wanting  in  applicability,^  let  us  add  the  voice  of  prophetic 
.  authority,  and  see  what  the  prophets  declare  regarding 
those  who  at  first,  indeed,  leading  a  righteous  life,  have 
deserved  to  receive  numerous  proofs  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  but  afterwards,  as  being  human  beings,  have  fallen 
astray,  with  whom  the  prophet,  making  himself  also  one, 
says :  "  Why,  O  Lord,  hast  Thou  made  us  to  err  from 
Thy  way?  and  hardened  our  heart,  that  we  should  not 
fear  Thy  name  ?  Return,  for  Thy  servants'  sake,  for  the 
tribes  of  Thine  inheritance,  that  we  also  for  a  little  may 
obtain  some  inheritance  firom  Thy  holy  hill."  5  Jeremiah 
also  employs  similar  language  :  "  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  de- 
ceived us,  and  we  were  deceived;  Thou  hast  held  (us), 
and  Thou  hast  prevailed."  ^  The  expression,  then,  **  Why, 
O  I-ord,  hast  Thou  harderied  our  heart,  that  we  should 
not  fear  Thy  name?"  used  by  those  who  prayed  for 
mercy,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  figurative,  moral  accepta- 
tion,* as  if  one  were  to  say,  "  Why  hast  Thou  spared  us 
so  long,  and  didst  not  requite  us  when  we  sinned,  but 
didst  abandon  us,  that  so  our  wickedness  might  increase, 
and  our  liberty  of  sinning  be  extended  when  punishment 
ceased  ?  "  In  like  manner,  unless  a  horse  continually  feel 
the  spur  9  of  his  rider,  and  have  his  mouth  abraded  by  a 
bit,*®  he  becomes  hardened.  And  a  boy  also,  unless  con- 
stantly disciplined  by  chastisement,  will  grow  up  to  be  an 
insolent  youth,  and  one  ready  to  fall  headlong  into  vice. 
God  accordingly  abandons  and  neglects  those  whom  He 
has  judged  undeserving  of  chastisement :  "  For  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son 
whom  He  receiveth.""  From  which  we  are  to  suppose 
that  those  are  to  be  received  into  the  rank  and  affection 
of  sons,  who  have  deserved  to  be  scourged  and  chastened 
by  the  Lord,  in  order  that  they  also,  through  endurance 
of  trials  and  tribulations,  may  be  able  to  say,  "  Who  shall 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 
shall  tribulation,  or  anguish,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword  ?  "  "    For  by  all  these  is  each  one's  resolu- 


but,  after  thy  hardness  and  in 
heart,  treasurest  up  unto  thysi 
against  the  day  of  wrath  anc 
tion  of  the  righteous  judgi 
God."  *  Now,  let  what  the 
says  to  the  sinner  be  addn 
Pharaoh,  and  then  the  announ 
made  to  him  will  be  unden 
have  been  made  with  peculiai 
as  to  one  who,  according  to  h 
ness  and  imrepentant  heart,  w 
uring  up  to  hunself  wrath ;  sec 
his  hardness  would  not  hai 
proved  nor  made  manifest  unit 
cles  had  been  performed,  and  i 
too,  of  such  magnitude  and 
tance. 

13.  But  since  such  narrati 
slow  to  secure  assent,'  and  s 
sidered  to  be  forced,^  let  us  i 
the  prophetical  declarations  al 
those  persons  say,  who,  althoi 
have  experienced  the  great  1 
of  God,  have  not  lived  virtuoi 
have  afterwards  sinned.  *M 
Lord,  hast  Thou  made  us  to  < 
Thy  ways  ?  Why  hast  Thou  h 
our  heart,  so  as  not  to  fear  Th] 
Return  for  Thy  servants'  sake, 
tribes  of  Thine  inheritance, 
may  inherit  a  small  portion 
holy  mountain."*  And  in  Jc 
"Thou  hast  deceived  me,  C 
and  I  was  deceived;  The 
strong,  and  Thou  didst  prevail 
the  expression,  "  Why  hast  The 
ened  our  heart,  so  as  not  to  f 
name?"  uttered  by  those  ^ 
begging  to  receive  mercy,  i 
nature  as  follows :  "  Why  ha 
spared  us  so  long,  not  visiting 
cause  of  our  sins,  but  deser 
until  our  transgressions  con 
height?  "  Now  He  leaves  the 
part  of  men  impunished,  botl 
der  that  the  habits  of  each  o 
be  examined,  so  far  as  it  < 
upon  ourselves,  and  that  the 
may  be  made  manifest  in  cons 
of  the  test  applied  ;  while  the 
not  escaping  notice  from  Gc 
He  knows  all  things  before  tli 
—  but  from  the  rational  creat 
themselves,  may  afterwards  ol 
means  of  cure,  seeing  they  wi 
have  known  the  benefit  had 
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wickedness  to  obtain  this  salvation  at  a  later  period.  For 
as  medical  men  sometimes,  although  they  could  quickly 
cover  over  the  scars  of  wounds,  keep  back  and  delay  the 
cure  for  the  present,  in  the  expectation  of  a  better  and 
more  perfect  recovery,  knowing  that  it  is  more  salutary  to 
retard  the  treatment  in  the  cases  of  swellings  caused  by 
wounds,  and  to  allow  the  malignant  humours  to  flow  off 
for  a  while,  rather  than  to  hasten  a  superficial  cure,  by 
shutting  up  in  the  veins  the  poison  of  a  morbid  humour, 
which,  excluded  from  its  customary  outlets,  will  undoubt- 
edly creep  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  limbs,  and  pene- 
trate to  the  very  vitals  of  the  viscera,  producing  no  longer 
mere  disease  in  the  body,  but  causing  destruction  to  life ; 
so,  in  like  manner,  God  also,  who  knows  the  secret  things 
of  the  heart,  and  foreknows  the  future,  in  much  forbear- 
ance allows  certain  events  to  happen,  which,  coming  from 
without  upon  men,  cause  to  come  forth  into  the  light  the 
passions  and  vices  which  are  concealed  within,  that  by 
their  means  those  may  be  cleansed  and  cured  who, 
through  great  negligence  and  carelessness,  have  admitted 
within  themselves  the  roots  and  seeds  of  sins,  so  that, 
when  driven  outwards  and  brought  to  the  surface,  they 
may  in  a  certain  degree  be  cast  forth  and  dispersed.' 
And  thus,  although  a  man  may  appear  to  be  afflicted  with 
evils  of  a  serious  kind,  suffering  convulsions  in  all  his 
limbs,  he  may  nevertheless,  at  some  future  time,  obtain 
relief  and  a  cessation  from  his  trouble  ;  and,  after  endur- 
ing his  afflictions  to  satiety,  may,  after  many  sufferings,  be 
restored  again  to  his  (proper)  condition.  For  God  deals 
with  souls  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  short  space  of 
our  present  life,  included  within  sixty  years  ♦  or  more,  but 
with  reference  to  a  perpetual  and  never-ending  period, 
exercising  His  providential  care  over  souls  that  are  im- 
mortal, even  as  He  Himself  is  eternal  and  immortal. 
For  He  made  the  rational  nature,  which  He  formed  in 
His  own  image  and  likeness,  incorruptible ;  and  there- 
fore the  soul,  which  is  immortal,  is  not  excluded  by  the 
shortness  of  the  present  life  from  the  divine  remedies  and 
cures. 

14.  But  let  us  take  from  the  Gospels  also  the  simili- 
tudes of  those  things  which  we  have  mentioned,  in  which 
is  described  a  certain  rock,  having  on  it  a  little  superficial 
earth,  on  which,  when  a  seed  fdls,  it  is  said  quickly  to 
spring  up ;  but  when  sprung  up,  it  withers  as  the  sim 
ascends  in  the  heavens,  and  dies  away,  because  it  did  not 
cast  its  root  deeply  into  the  ground.'  Now  this  rock 
undoubtedly  represents  the  human  soul,  hardened  on 
account  of  its  own  negligence,  and  converted  into  stone 
because  of  its  wickedness.  For  God  gave  no  one  a  stony 
heart  by  a  creative  act ;  but  each  individual's  heart  is  said 
to  become  stony  through  his  own  wickedness  and  disobe- 
dience. As,  therefore,  if  one  were  to  blame  a  husband- 
man for  not  casting  his  seed  more  quickly  upon  rocky 
ground,  because  seed  cast  upon  other  rocky  soU  was  seen 
to  spring  up  speedily,  the  husbandman  would  certainly 
^y  in  reply :  **  I  sow  this  soil  more  slowly,  for  this  reason. 


evils.  For  as  physicians,  who 
to  cure  a  man  quickly,  wh 
suspect  that  a  hidden  poison 
the  body,  do  the  reverse  of 
making  this  more  certain 
their  very  desire  to  heal,  dec 
better  for  a  considerable  tin 
tain  the  patient  under  influ 
and  sickness,  in  order  that  he 
cover  his  health  more  surely, 
appear  to  produce  a  rapid  n 
and  afterwards  to  cause  a  rek 
(thus)  that  hasty  cure  last  01 
time;  in  the  same  way,  G 
who  knows  the  secret  thing! 
heart,  and  foresees  future  c% 
His  long-suffering,  permits 
events  to  occur),  and  t^  m 
those  things  which  happen  fim 
out  extracts  the  secret  evil,  j 
to  cleanse  him  who  through  c 
ness  has  received  the  s^ds 
that  having  vomited  them  fon 
they  came  to  the  surface,  aldii 
may  have  been  deeply  invo 
evils,  he  may  afterwards  obCai 
ing  after  his  wickedness,  and 
newed.'  For  God  governs  sc 
with  reference,  let  me  say, 
fifty  3  years  of  the  present  I 
with  reference  to  an  illimitabi 
for  He  made  the  thinking  p 
immortal  in  its  nature,  and 
to  Himself;  and  the  rational 
not,  as  in  this  life,  exclude 
cure. 


14.  Come  now,  and  let  us 
following   image  ^  from  the 
There  is  a  certain  rock,  witb 
surface-soil,  on  which,  if  se< 
they  quickly  spring   up;    bv 
sprung  up,  as  not  having  ro 
are  burned  and  withered  wl 
sun  has  arisen.    Now  this  re 
human  soul,  hardened  on  aa 
its  negligence,  and  converted 
because  of  its  wickedness ;  foi 
receives  from  God  a  heart  at 
stone,  but  it  becomes  such 
sequence    of   wickedness, 
then,  were  to  find  fault  with ) 
bandman   for  not    sowing   1 
sooner  upon  the  rocky  soil,  1 
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that  it  may  retain  the  seed  which  it  has  received ;  for  it 
suits  this  ground  to  be  sown  somewhat  slowly,  lest  per- 
haps the  crop,  having  sprouted  too  rapidly,  and  coming 
forth  from  the  mere  surface  of  a  shallow  soil,  should  be 
ttoabie  to  withstand  the  rays  of  the  sun."    Would  not  he 
who  formerly  found  fault  acquiesce  in  the  reasons  and 
'     superior  knowledge  of  the  husbandman,  and  approve  as 
done  on  rational  grounds  what  formerly  appeared  to  him 
[    as  founded  on  no  reason  ?    And  in  the  same  way,  God, 
:     the  thoroughly  skilled  husbandman  of  all  His  creation, 
I    undoubtedly  conceals  and  delays  to  another  time  those ' 
things  which  we  think  ought  to  have  obtained  health 
i    sooner,  in  order  that  not  the  outside  of  things,  rather 
!    than  the  inside,  may  be  cured.    But  if  any  one  now  were 
!.    to  object  to  us  that  certain  seeds  do  even  fall  upon  rocky 
[    ground,  i.e.,  on  a  hard  and  stony  heart,  we  should  answer 
\    that  even  this  does  not  happen  without  the  arrangement 
of  Divine  Providence  ;  inasmuch  as,  but  for  this,  it  would 
not  be  known  what  condemnation  was  incurred  by  rash- 
ness in  hearing  and  indifference  in  investigation,^  nor,  cer- 
tainly, what  benefit  was  derived  from  being  trained  in  an 
otderiy  manner.    And  hence  it  happens  that  the  soul 
comes  to  know  its  defects,  and  to  cast  the  blame  upon 
itself,  and,  consistently  with  this,  to  reserve  and  submit 
itself  to  training,  i.e.,  in  order  that  it  may  see  that  its 
&uhs  must  first  be  removed,  and  that  then  it  must  come 
to  receive  the  instruction  of  wisdom.     As,  therefore,  souls 
are  innumerable,  so  also  are  their  manners,  and  purposes, 
and  movements,  and  appetencies,  and  incitements  dif- 
ferent, the  variety  of  which  can  by  no  means  be  grasped 
by  the  human  mind ;  and  therefore  to  God  alone  must 
be  left  the  art,  and  the  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  an 
vrangement  of  this  kind,  as  He  alone  can  know  both 
the  remedies  for  each  individual  soul,  and  measure  out 
the  time  of  its  cure.     It  is  He  alone  then  who,  as  we 
said,  recognises  the  ways  of  individual  men,  and  deter- 
mines by  what  way  He  ought  to  lead   Pharaoh,  that 
through  him  His  name  might  be  named  in  all  the  earth, 
having  previously  chastised  him  by  many  blows,  and 
finally  drowning  him  in  the  sea.     By  this  drowning,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God's  providence  as 
Rgards  Pharaoh  was  terminated :  for  we  must  not  ima- 
pot,  because  he  was  drowned,  that  therefore  he  had 
forthwith  completely 5  perished :  "for  in  the  hand  of  God 
ait  both  we  and  our  words ;  all  wisdom,  also,  and  knowl- 
edge of  workmanship,"*  as  Scripture  declares.     But  these 
points  we  have  discussed  according  to  our  ability,  treating 
of  that  chapter'  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  said  that  God 
hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  agreeably  to  the  state- 
ment, "  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and 
whom  He  will  He  hardeneth."  9 


15.  Let  us  now  look  at  those  passages  of  Ezekiel 
where  he  says,  "  I  will  take  away  from  them  their  stony 
heart,  and  I  will  put  in  them  a  heart  of  flesh,  that  they 
may  walk  in  My  statutes,  and  keep  Mine  ordinances.'^ 


saw  other  rocky  ground  which  had 
received  seed  flourishing,  the  husband- 
man would  reply,  "  I  shall  sow  this 
ground  more  slowly,  casting  in  seeds 
that  will  be  able  to  retain  their  hold, 
this  slower  method  being  better  for 
the  ground,  and  more  secure  than  that 
which  receives  the  seed  in  a  more  rapid 
manner,  and  more  upon  the  surface." 
(The  person  finding  fault)  would  yield 
his  assent  to  the  husbandman,  as  one 
who  spoke  with  sound  reason,  and 
who  acted  with  skill :  so  also  the  great 
Husbandman  of  all  nature  postpones 
that  benefit  which  might  be  deemed 
premature,'  that  it  may  not  prove  su- 
perficial. But  it  is  probable  that  here 
some  one  may  object  to  us  with  refer- 
ence to  this :  "  Why  do  some  of  the 
seeds  fall  upon  the  earth  that  has  su- 
perficial soil,  the  soul  being,  as  it  were, 
a  rock?  "  Now  we  must  say,  in  an- 
swer to  this,  that  it  was  better  for  this 
soul,  which  desired  better  things  pre- 
cipitately,* and  not  by  a  way  which 
led  to  them,  to  obtain  its  desire,  in 
order  that,  condemning  itself  on  this 
account,  it  may,  after  a  long  time,  en- 
dure to  receive  the  husbandry  which 
is  according  to  nature.  For  souls  are, 
as  one  may  say,  innumerable ;  and 
their  habits  are  innumerable,  and  their 
movements,  and  their  purpKDses,  and 
their  assaults,  and  their  efforts,  of 
which  there  is  only  one  admirable 
administrator,  who  knows  both  the 
seasons,  and  the  fitting  helps,  and  the 
avenues,  and  the  ways,  viz.,  the  God 
and  Father  of  all  things,  who  knows 
how  He  conducts  even  Pharaoh  by  so 
great  events,  and  by  drowning  in  the 
sea,  with  which  latter  occurrence  His 
superintendence  of  Pharaoh  does  not 
cease.  For  he  was  not  armihilated 
when  drowned  :  "  For  in  the  hand  of 
God  are  both  we  and  our  words ;  all 
wisdom  also,  and  knowledge  of  work- 
manship." ^  And  such  is  a  moderate 
defence  with  regard  to  the  statements 
that  "  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened," 
and  that  "God  hath  mercy  upon 
whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom 
He  will  He  hardeneth." 

15.  Let  us  look  also  at  the  declara- 
tion in  Ezekiel,  which  says,  "  I  shall 
take  away  their  stony  hearts,  and  will 
put  in  them  hearts  of  flesh,  that  they 
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For  if  God,  when  He  pleases,  takes  away  a  heart  of  stone 
and  bestows  a  heart  of  flesh,  that  His  ordinances  may  be 
obsenred  and  His  commandments  may  be  obeyed,  it  will 
then  appear  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  put  away  wick- 
edness. For  the  taking  away  of  a  stony  heart  seems  to 
be  nothing  else  than  die  removal  of  the  wickedness  by 
which  one  is  hardened,  from  whomsoever  God  pleases  to 
remove  it  Nor  is  the  bestowal  of  a  heart  of  flesh,  that 
the  precepts  of  God  may  be  observed  and  His  com- 
mandments obeyed,  any  other  thing  than  a  man  becom- 
ing obedient,  and  no  longer  resisting  the  truth,  but 
performing  works  of  virtue.  If,  then,  God  promises  to 
do  this,  and  if,  before  He  takes  away  the  stony  heart,  we 
are  unable  to  remove  it  from  ourselves,  it  follows  that  it 
is  not  in  our  power,  but  in  God*s  only,  to  cast  away  wick- 
edness. And  again,  if  it  is  not  our  doing  to  form  within 
us  a  heart  of  flesh,  but  the  work  of  God  alone,  it  will  not 
be  in  our  power  to  live  virtuously,  but  it  will  in  every- 
thing appear  to  be  a  work  of  divine  grace.  Such  are  the 
assertions  of  those  who  wish  to  prove  from  the  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture  that  nothing  lies  in  our  own  power. 
Now  to  these  we  answer,  that  these  passages  are  not  to 
be  so  understood,  but  in  the  following  manner.  Take  the 
case  of  one  who  was  ignorant  and  untaught,  and  who, 
feeling  the  disgrace  of  his  ignorance,  should,  driven  either 
by  an  exhortation  from  some  person,  or  incited  by  a  de- 
sire to  emulate  other  wise  men,  hand  himself  over  to  one 
by  whom  he  is  assured  that  he  will  be  carefully  trained 
and  competently  instructed.  If  he,  then,  who  had  for- 
merly hardened  himself  in  ignorance,  yield  himself,  as 
we  have  said,  with  full  purpose  of  mind  to  a  master,  and 
promise  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  the  master,  on  seeing 
clearly  the  resolute  nature  of  his  determination,  will  ap- 
propriately promise  to  take  away  all  ignorance,  and  to 
implant  knowledge  within  his  mind ;  not  that  he  under- 
takes to  do  this  if  the  disciple  refuse  or  resist  his  efforts, 
but  only  on  his  offering  and  binding  himself  to  obedience 
in  all  things.  So  also  the  Word  of  God  promises  to  those 
who  draw  near  to  Him,  that  He  will  take  away  their 
stony  heart,  not  indeed  from  those  who  do  not  listen 
to  His  word,  but  from  those  who  receive  the  precepts  of 
His  teaching;  as  in  the  Gospels  we  And  the  sick  ap- 
proaching the  Saviour,  asking  to  receive  health,  and  thus 
at  last  be  cured.  And  in  order  that  the  blind  might  be 
healed  and  regain  their  sight,  their  part  consisted  in 
making  supplication  to  the  Saviour,  and  in  believing  that 
their  cure  could  be  effected  by  Him ;  while  His  part,  on 
the  other  hand,  lay  in  restoring  to  them  the  power  of 
vision.  And  in  this  way  also  does  the  Word  of  God 
promise  to  bestow  instruction  by  taking  away  the  stony 
heart,  i.e.,  by  the  removal  of  wickedness,  that  so  men 
may  be  able  to  walk  in  the  divine  precepts,  and  observe 
the  commandments  of  the  law. 


may  walk  in  My  statutes  and  keep  My 
precepts.""     For  if  God,  when  He 
wills,  takes  away  the  stony  hearts,  and 
implants  hearts  of  flesh,  so  that  His 
precepts  are  obeyed  and  His  com- 
mandments are  observed,  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  put  away  wickedness 
For  the  taking  away  of  the  stosf 
hearts  is  nothing  else  than  the  taking 
away  of  the  wickedness,  according  to 
which   one   is   hardened,  from  him 
from  whom  God  wills  to  take  it ;  and 
the  implanting  of  a  heart  of  flesh,  so 
that  a  man  may  walk  in  the  precepts 
of  God  and  keep  His  commandments^ 
what  else  is  it  than  to  become  80^l^ 
what  yielding  and  unresistent  to  the 
truth,  and  to  be  capable  of  piactisio| 
virtues?    And  if  God  promises  to  do 
this,  and  if,  before  He  takes  away  the 
stony  hearts,  we  do  not  lay  them  aside^ 
it  is  manifest  that  it  does  not  depcod. 
upon  ourselves  to  put  away  wuied*- 
ness ;  and  if  it  is  not  we  who  do  an^ 
thing  towards  the  production  withm 
us  of  the  heart  of  flesh,  but  if  it  kj 
God's  doing,  it  will  not  be  omr  on 
act  to  live  agreeably  to  virtue,  but  d* 
together  (the  result  of)  divine  gnoe.: 
Such  will  be  the  statements  of  him 
who,  from  the  mere  words  (of  So^ 
ture),  annihilates  fr^e-wilL*     But  « 
shall  answer,  saying,  that  we  ought  to 
understand  these  passages  thus :  That;; 
as  a  man,  e.g.,  who  happened  to  hei 
ignorant  and  imeducated,  on  percei^i 
ing  his  own  defects,  either  in  coDS^ 
quence  of  an  exhortation  from  his 
teacher,  or  in  some  other  way,  shooU 
spontaneously  give  himself  up  to  hhi-j 
whom  he  considers  able  to  introdtxx' 
him  to  education  and  virtue ;  and,  OB 
his  yielding  himself  up,  his  instructor 
promises  that  he  will  take  away  hii 
ignorance,  and   implant   instruction^ 
not  as  if  it  contributed  notfaiog  to  hii  j 
training,  and  to  the  avoiding  of  igM>* 
ranee,  that  he  brought  himself  to  be 
healed,   but   because   the  instnictar 
promised  to  improve  him  who  desiioi 
improvement ;  so,  in  the  same  wQi 
the  Word  of  God  promises  to  tdte 
away   wickedness,   wluch  it  calh  t 
stony  heart,  from  those  who  come  to 
it,  not  if  they  are  unwilling,  but  (old}) 
if  they  submit  themselves  to  the  Fbf* 
sician  of  the  sick,  as  in  the  Gospdi 
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when  converted,  receive  the  remission  of  sins.  Now,  if 
the  words  be  understood  according  to  the  letter  merely, 
nothing  less,  certainly,  will  be  contained  in  them  than  in 
those  passages  which  they  find  fault  with  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  any  expressions 
occurring  in  such  a  connection  in  the  New  Testament 
stand  in  need  of  explanation,  it  will  necessarily  follow 
that  those  also  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
the  subject  of  censure,  may  be  freed  from  aspersion  by 
an  explanation  of  a  similar  kind,  so  that  by  such  means 
the  passages  found  in  both  Testaments  may  be  shown  to 
proceed  from  one  and  the  same  God.  But  let  us  return, 
as  we  best  may,  to  the  question  proposed. 


17.  We  said  formerly,  when  discussing  the  case  of 
Pharaoh,  that  sometimes  it  does  not  lead  to  good  results 
for  a  man  to  be  cured  too  quickly,  especially  if  the  dis- 
ease, being  shut  up  within  the  inner  parts  of  the  body, 
rage  with  greater  fierceness.  Whence  God,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  secret  things,  and  knows  all  things  before 
they  hap|>en,  in  His  great  goodness  delays  the  cure  of 
such,  and  postpones  their  recovery  to  a  remoter  period, 
and,  so  to  speak,  cures  them  by  not  curing  them,  lest  a 
too  favourable  state  of  health  ^  should  render  them  incur- 
able. It  is  therefore  possible  that,  in  the  case  of  those 
to  whom,  as  being  "  without,"  the  words  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  were  addressed.  He,  seeing  from  His  scrutiny  of 
the  hearts  and  reins  that  they  were  not  yet  able  to  receive 
teaching  of  a  clearer  type,  veiled  by  the  covering  of  lan- 
guage the  meaning  of  the  profounder  mysteries,  lest  per- 
haps, being  rapidly  converted  and  healed,  i.e.,  having 
quickly  obtained  the  remission  of  their  sins,  they  should 
again  easily  slide  back  into  the  same  disease  which  they 


in  His  purpose  of  avenging  and  pmrJ 
ishing  the  wicked,'  or  by  wliatefcn 
other  name  they  wish  to  desjgml^ 
such  a  quality,  so  speaking  only 
they  may  say  that  goodness  does 
exist  in  the  Creator;  and  mho 
not  deal  with  the  New  Testament  in 
similar  manner,  nor  in  a  spirit  of  1 
dour,'  but  pass  by  places  simOar 
those  which  they  consider 
in  the   Old  Testament    For 
fesdy,  and  according  to  the  GcqMly  i| 
the  Saviour  shown,  as  they  assei^ 
His  former  words,  not  to  speak  d 
tinctly  for  this  reason,  that  men 
not  be  converted,  and,  being  ooi^ 
verted,  might  become  deserving 
the  remission  of  sins:  wiiich 
ment  of  itself  is  nothing  infierior* 
those  passages  from  the  Old 
ment  which  are  objected  to.    And 
they  seek  to  defend  the  Go^iel, 
must  ask  them  whether  they  aie  noi] 
acting  in  a  blameworthy  manner  Jn] 
dealing    differently   with   the 
questions;  and,  while  not  st 
against  the  New  Testament,  but  ledt^ 
ing  to  defend  it,  they 
bring  a  charge  against  tiie  Old  tt-i 
garding  similar  points,  whereas  tkf  j 
ought  to  offer  a  defence  in  the 
way  of  the  passages  from  the  Nar»'l 
And  therefore  we  shall  force  tho^ 
on  account  of  the  resemblances,  loi 
regard  all  as  the  writings  of  one  Gol 
Come,  then,  and  let  us,  to  the  bestof 
our  ability,  furnish  an  answer  to  dNS 
question  submitted  to  us. 

17.  We  asserted  also,  when  inif» 
tigating  the  subject  of  Pharaoh,  tM 
sometimes  a  rapid  cure  is  not  for  tk 
advantage  of  diose  who  are  heakd* 
if,  after  being  seized  by  troublesoitf 
diseases,  they  should  easily  get  rid  of 
those  by  which  they  had  been  entift- 
gled.  For,  despising  the  evil  as  one 
that  is  easy  of  cure,  and  not  being  on 
their  guard  a  second  time  against  fil- 
ing into  it,  they  will  be  invohredii 
it  (again) .  Wherefore,  in  the  case  of 
such  persons,  the  everlasting  God,tiit 
Knower  of  secrets,  who  knows  il 
things  before  they  exist,  in  coofani* 
ity  with  His  goodness,  delays  sendiiC 
them  more  rapid  assistance,  and,  to  V 
speak,  in  helping  them  does  not  hdfk 
the  latter  course  being  to  Uieir  adfafr 
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the  State  that  is  to  follow,'  and  thus  by  an  eternal  and 
immutable  law  of  equity,  and  by  the  controlling  influ- 
ence of  Divine  Providence,  the  immortal  soul  is  brought 
to  the  summit  of  perfection.  If  one,  however,  were  to 
object  to  our  statement,  that  the  word  of  preaching  was 
purposely  put  aside  by  certain  men  of  wicked  and  worth- 
less character,  and  (were  to  inquire)  why  the  word  was 
preached  to  those  over  whom  the  Tyrians,  who  were  cer- 
tainly despised,  are  preferred  in  comparison  (by  which 
proceeding,  certainly,  their  wickedness  was  increased, 
and  their  condemnation  rendered  more  severe,  that  they 
should  hear  the  word  who  were  not  to  believe  it),  they 
must  be  answered  in  the  following  manner :  God,  who  is 
the  Creator  of  the  minds  of  all  men,  foreseeing  com- 
plaints against  His  providence,  especially  on  the  part  of 
those  who  say,  "  How  could  we  believe  when  we  neither 
beheld  those  things  which  others  saw,  nor  heard  those 
words  which  were  preached  to  others  ?  in  so  far  is  the 
blame  removed  from  us,  since  they  to  whom  the  word 
was  announced,  and  the  signs  manifested,  made  no  delay 
whatever,  but  became  believers,  overpowered  by  the  very 
force  of  the  miracles ; "  wishing  to  destroy  the  grounds 
for  complaints  of  this  kind,  and  to  show  that  it  was  no 
concealment  of  Divine  Providence,  but  the  determination 
of  the  human  mind  which  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin, 
bestowed  the  grace  of  His  benefits  even  upon  the  un- 
worthy and  the  unbelieving,  that  every  mouth  might 
indeed  be  shut,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  might  know 
that  all  the  deficiency  was  on  its  own  part,  and  none  on 
that  of  God  ;  and  that  it  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  under- 
stood and  recognised  that  he  receives  a  heavier  sentence 
of  condemnation  who  has  despised  the  divine  benefits 
conferred  upon  him  than  he  who  has  not  deserved  to 
obtain  or  hear  them,  and  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  divine 
compassion,  and  a  mark  of  the  extreme  justice  of  its 
administration,  that  it  sometimes  conceals  fh)m  certain 
individuals  the  opportunity  of  either  seeing  or  hearing 
the  mysteries  of  divine  power,  lest,  after  beholding  the 
power  of  the  miracles,  and  recognising  and  hearing  the 
mysteries  of  its  wisdom,  they  should,  on  treating  them 
with  contempt  and  indifference,  be  punished  with  greater 
severity  for  their  impiety. 


1 8.  Let  us  now  look  to  the  expression,  "It  is  not  of 
him  that  wiUeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God 
that  showeth  mercy."  *♦  For  our  opponents  assert,  that  if 
it  does  not  depend  upon  him  that  willeth,  nor  on  him  that 
runneth,  but  on  God  that  showeth  mercy,  that  a  man  be 
saved,  our  salvation  is  not  in  our  own  power.  For  our 
nature  is  such  as  to  admit  of  our  either  being  saved  or  not, 
or  else  our  salvation  rests  solely  on  the  will  of  Him  who, 
if  He  wills  it,  shows  mercy,  and  confers  salvation.  Now 
let  us  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  of  such  persons,  whether 


we  do  not  rather  strive  to 
an  attitude  of  piety  in  every 
garding  God  and  His  Chiis 
we  endeavour  by  every  means 
that,  in  matters  so  great  and 
iar  regarding  the  varied  pi 
of  God,  He  takes  an  oversig 
immortal  soul.  If^  indeed,  < 
to  inquire  regarding  those  th 
are  objected  to,  why  those 
wonders  and  who  heard  divi 
are  not  benefited,  while  the 
would  have  repented  if  sudi  1 
performed  and  spoken  amcMif 
and  should  ask,  and  say,  Wh 
Saviour  proclaim  such  to  tl 
sons,  to  their  own  hurt,  that 
might  be  reckoned  to  them  ; 
er?  we  must  say,  in  answer  tc 
one,  that  He  who  understand 
positions  3  of  all  those  who  f 
with  His  providence —  (alleg 
it  is  owing  to  it  that  they  hav 
lieved,  because  it  did  not  per 
to  see  what  it  enabled  others  t 
and  did  not  arrange  for  thee 
those  words  by  which  others, 
ing  them,  were  benefited  —  n 
prove  that  their  defence  is  not 
on  reason.  He  grants  those  ac 
which  those  who  blame  Hi 
istration  asked;  in  order  tl 
obtaining  them,  they  may 
standing  be  convicted  of  the 
impiety  in  not  having  even  the 
themselves  to  be  benefited, 
cease  from  such  audacity ;  ai 
been  made  free  in  resp»ect  to 
point,  may  learn  that  God  * 
ally,  in  conferring  benefits  u 
tain  persons,  delays  and  proa 
not  conferring  the  favour  < 
and  hearing  those  things  whi 
seen  and  heard,  would  rendc 
of  those  who  did  not  belie 
acts  so  great  and  peculiar,  he 
more  serious. 

1 8.  Let  us  look  next  at  the 
"  So,  then,  it  is  not  of  him  th; 
nor  of  him  that  runneth,  bu 
that  showeth  mercy."*  For 
find  fault  say :  If  "  it  is  no 
that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
but  of  God  that  showeth  mc 
vation  does  not  depend  u 
selves,  but  upon  the  arraj 
made  by  Him  who  has  fo 
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the  heavenly  (rewards),  and  to  obtain  the  prize  of  our 
high  calling '  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  unless  this  very  good 
will  of  ours,  and  ready  purpose,  and  whatever  that  dili- 
gence within  us  may  be,  be  aided  or  furnished  with  divine 
help.  And  therefore  most  logically'  did  the  apostle  say, 
that  '*  it  is  not  of  him  that  wUleth,  nor  of  him  that  run- 
neth, but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy;"  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  we  were  to  say  of  agriculture  what  is  actu- 
ally written :  "  I  planted,  Apollos  watered ;  but  God  gave 
the  increase.  So  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any- 
thing, neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the 
increase."  ^  As,  therefore,  when  a  field  has  brought  good 
and  rich  crops  to  perfect  maturity,  no  one  would  piously 
and  logically  assert  that  the  husbandman  had  made  those 
fruits,  but  would  acknowledge  that  they  had  been  pro- 
duced by  God ;  so  also  is  our  own  perfection  brought 
about,  not  indeed  by  our  remaining  inactive  and  idle,' 
(but  by  some  activity  on  our  part)  :  and  yet  the  consum- 
mation of  it  will  not  be  ascribed  to  us,  but  to  God,  who 
is  the  first  and  chief  cause  of  the  work.  So,  when  a  ship 
has  overcome  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  although  the  result 
be  accomplished  by  great  labour  on  the  part  of  the  sailors, 
and  by  the  aid  of  ^1  the  art  of  navigation,  and  by  the 
zeal  and  carefulness  of  the  pilot,  and  by  the  favouring  in- 
fluence of  the  breezes,  and  the  careful  observation  of  the 
signs  of  the  stars,  no  one  in  his  sound  senses  would  ascribe 
the  safety  of  the  vessel,  when,  after  being  tossed  by  the 
waves,  and  wearied  by  the  billows,  it  has  at  last  reached 
the  harbour  in  safety,  to  anything  else  than  to  the  mercy 
of  God.  Not  even  the  sailors  or  pilot  venture  to  say, 
"  I  have  saved  the  ship,"  but  they  refer  all  to  the  mercy 
of  God ;  not  that  they  feel  that  they  have  contributed 
no  skill  or  labour  to  save  the  ship,  but  because  they  know 
that  while  they  contributed  the  labour,  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  was  ensured  by  God.  So  also  in  the  race  of  our 
life  we  ourselves  must  expend  labour,  and  bring  diligence 
and  zeal  to  bear ;  but  it  is  from  God  that  salvation  is  to 
be  hoped  for  as  the  fruit  of  our  labour.  Otherwise,  if  God 
demand  none  of  our  labour.  His  commandments  will 
appear  to  be  superfluous.  In  vain,  also,  does  Paul  blame 
some  for  having  fallen  from  the  truth,  and  praise  others  for 
abiding  in  the  faith ;  and  to  no  purpose  does  he  deliver 
certain  precepts  and  institutions  to  the  Churches  :  in  vain, 
also,  do  we  ourselves  either  desire  or  run  after  what  is 
good.  But  it  is  certain  that  these  things  are  not  done  in 
vain ;  and  it  is  certain  that  neither  do  the  apostles  give 
instructions  in  vain,  nor  the  Lord  enact  laws  without  a 
reason.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  declare  it  to  be  in 
vain,  rather,  for  the  heretics  to  speak  evil  of  these  good 
declarations. 


and  that  it  was  not  owing  to 
cessful  effort  of  the  watdier, 
the  God  who  is  over  aU,  thai 
city  suffered  no  injury  from 
mies,  we  should  not  be  wrong,' 
understood  that  something  a 
been  done  by  human  means, 
benefit  being  gratefully  referrec 
who  brought  it  to  pass;  so, 
that  the  (mere)  human  desin 
sufficient  to  attain  the  end,  a 
the  running  of  those  who  ai 
were,  athletes,  does  not  enab 
to  gain  the  prize  of  the  high 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  —  ft 
things  are  accomplished  with  tli 
ance  of  God  —  it  is  weU  said 
is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor 
that  runneth,  but  of  God  that 
mercy."  As  if  also  it  were  ss 
regaid  to  husbandry  what  alsi 
tually  recorded :  '*  1  planted, 
watered ;  and  God  gave  the  i 
So  then  neither  is  he  that  plant 
thing,  neither  he  that  watere 
God  that  giveth  the  increase." 
we  could  not  piously  assert  1 
production  of  full  crops  was  t 
of  the  husbandman,  or  of  b 
watered,  but  the  work  of  G 
also  our  own  perfection  is 
about,  not  as  if  we  ourselves  d 
ing;^  for  it  is  not  complel 
us,  but  God  produces  the  gres 
of  it.  And  that  this  assertion 
more  clearly  believed,  we  sh 
an  illustration  from  the  art  of 
tion.  For  in  comparison  ^ 
effect  of  the  winds,^  and  the  i 
of  the  air,9  and  the  light  of  t 
all  co-operating  in  the  preserv 
the  crew,  what  proportion  "  o 
art  of  navigation  be  said  to 
the  bringing  of  the  ship  into  1: 
—  since  even  the  sailors  the 
from  piety,  do  not  venture  t 
often  that  they  had  saved  the  i 
refer  all  to  God ;  not  as  if  t 
done  nothing,  but  because  w 
been  done  by  Providence  was 
ly  "  greater  than  what  had  bee 
ed  by  their  art  And  in  the  n 
oiu*  salvation,  what  is  done  b; 
infinitely  greater  than  what  is 
ourselves ;  and  therefore,  I  tl: 


«  Valde 
fli  oiaoiit  cflkUur.**    There'i 


ovit   «r  wTotoiM**'* 


*  I  Cor.  iii.  6,  7.         >  "  Nostrm  prrfectio  1 
an  dlipsu  ci  §aiat  such  words  u,  "  but  fay  activity  00  our  put." 
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20.  But  with  respect  to  the  declaration  of  the  apostle, 
"  Therefore  hath  He  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy, 
and  whom  He  will  He  hardeneth.  Thou  wilt  say  then 
unto  me,  Why  doth  He  yet  find  fault?  For  who  hath 
resisted  His  will  ?  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him 
that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath  not 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make 
one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour  ?  "  ^ 
Some  one  will  perhaps  say,  that  as  the  pK)tter  out  of  the 
same  lump  makes  some  vessels  to  honour,  and  others  to 
dishonour,  so  God  creates  some  men  for  perdition,  and 
others  for  salvation ;  and  that  it  is  not  therefore  in  our 
own  power  either  to  be  saved  or  to  perish ;  by  which 
reasoning  we  appear  not  to  be  possessed  of  free-will.  We 
must  answer  those  who  are  of  this  opinion  with  the  ques- 
tion, Whether  it  is  possible  for  the  apostle  to  contradict 
himself?  And  if  this  cannot  be  imagined  of  an  apostle, 
how  shall  he  appear,  according  to  them,  to  be  just  in 
blaming  those  who  committed  fornication  in  Corinth,  or 
those  who  sinned,  and  did  not  repent  of  their  unchastity, 
and  fornication,  and  uncleanness,  which  they  had  com- 
mitted? How,  also,  does  he  greatly  praise  those  who 
acted  rightly,  Hke  the  house  of  Onesiphorus,  saying,  "The 
Lord  give  mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorus ;  for  he  oft 
refreshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain :  but, 
when  he  had  come  to  Rome,  he  sought  me  out  very  dili- 
gently, and  found  me.  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that 
he  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day.*'  5  Now  it  is 
not  consistent  with  apostolic  gravity  to  blame  him  who 
is  worthy  of  blame,  i.e.,  who  has  sinned,  and  greatly  to 
praise  him  who  is  deserving  of  praise  for  his  good  works ; 
and  again,  as  if  it  were  in  no  one's  power  to  do  any  good 
or  evil,  to  say  that  it  was  the  Creator's  doing  that  every 
one  should  act  virtuously  or  wickedly,  seeing  He  makes 
one  vessel  to  honour,  and  another  to  dishonour.  And 
how  can  he  add  that  statement,  "We  must  all  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  of  us 
may  receive  in  his  body,  according  to  what  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad  ?  "  ^  For  what  reward  of  good 
will  be  conferred  on  him  who  could  not  commit  evil, 
being  formed  by  the  Creator  to  that  very  end  ?  or  what 
punishment  will  deservedly  be  inflicted  on  him  who  was 
unable  to  do  good  in  consequence  of  the  creative  act  of 


species  of  motion,*  whereby^ 
to  strike,  or  destroy,  or  t 
another's  goods,  but  that  wi 
ceived  fh>m  Him  simply  the 
power  of  motion,  which  we  < 
to  better  or  worse  purpose 
have  obtained  from  God  (tl: 
of  acting,  in  respect  of  c 
living  things,  and  (the  powc 
from  the  Creator,'  while  w 
the  power  of  will,  as  well  a 
action,  for  the  noblest  objec 
opposite. 

20.  Still  the  declaratioi] 
apostle  will  appear  to  drag  1 
conclusion  that  we  are  not 
of  freedom  of  will,  in  whicl 
ing  against  himself,  he  says, 
fore  hath  He  mercy  on  m 
will  have  mercy,  and  whom 
He  hardeneth.  Thou  wilt 
unto  me.  Why  doth  He  yet  fi 
For  who  hath  resisted  His  w 
but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  tlu 
against  God  ?  Shall  the  thin 
say  to  him  that  formed  it, 
thou  made  me  thus?  Hs^ 
potter  power  over  the  clay,  of 
lump  to  make  one  vessel  unt< 
and  another  unto  dishonour! 
it  will  be  said :  If  the  pott 
same  lump  make  some  vessel 
our  and  others  to  dishonour, 
thus  form  some  men  for  salv 
others  for  ruin,  then  salvatio 
does  not  depend  upon  ours 
are  we  possessed  of  free-w 
we  must  ask  him  who  deal 
these  passages,  whether  it  is 
to  conceive  of  the  apostle  a 
dieting  himself.  I  presume, 
that  no  one  will  venture  to  s^ 
then,  the  apostle  does  not  i 
tradictions,  how  can  he,  acc( 
him  who  so  understands  hin 
ably  find  fault,  censuring  the  i 
at  Corinth  who  had  committ 
cation,  or  those  who  had  fal 
and  had  not  repented  of  t 
tiousness  and  impurity  of  wl 
had  been  guilty?  And  hoi 
bless  those  whom  he  praises 
done  well,  as  he  does  the 
Onesiphorus  in  these  word 
Lord  give  mercy  to  the  hous 
esiphorus;  for  he  oft  refre 
and  was  not  ashamed  of  ir 


■^s  fi  mMi^foi.        *  hiikiovpyov,        *  Rom.  ix.  tS-9i.        *  a  Tim.  L  t6-tS.        *  t 
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31.  Nay,  that  very  declaration,  that  from  the  same 
lump  a  vessel  is  formed  both  to  honour  and  to  dishonour, 
will  not  push  us  hard ;  for  we  assert  that  the  nature  of  all 
rational  souls  is  the  same,  as  one  lump  of  clay  is  described 
as  being  under  the  treatment  of  the  potter.  Seeing,  then, 
the  nature  of  rational  creatures  is  one,  God,  according 
to  the  previous  grounds  of  merit,'  created  and  formed  out 
of  it,  as  the  potter  out  of  the  one  lump,  some  persons  to 
honour  and  others  to  dishonour.  Now,  as  regards  the 
language  of  the  aposde,  which  he  utters  as  if  in  a  tone  of 
censure,  "  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest 
against  God?"  he  means,  I  think,  to  point  out  that  such 
a  censure  does  not  refer  to  any  believer  who  lives  rightly 
and  justly,  and  who  has  confidence  in  God,  i.e.,  to  such 
an  one  as  Moses  was,  of  whom  Scripture  says  that ''  Moses 
spake,  and  God  answered  him  by  a  voice  ;**^  and  as  God 
answered  Moses,  so  also  does  every  saint  answer  God. 
But  he  who  is  an  unbeliever,  and  loses  confidence  in 
answering  before  God  owing  to  the  unworthiness  of  his 
life  and  conversation,  and  who,  in  relation  to  these  mat- 
ters, does  not  seek  to  learn  and  make  progress,  but  to 
oppose  and  resist,  and  who,  to  speak  more  plainly,  is 
such  an  one  as  to  be  able  to  say  those  words  which  the 
apostle  indicates,  when  he  says,  "  Why,  then,  does  He  yet 
find  fault?  for  who  will  resist  His  will?  " — to  such  an  one 
may  the  censure  of  the  apostle  rightly  be  directed,  "  Nay 
but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  ** 
This  censure  accordingly  applies  not  to  believers  and 
saints,  but  to  unbelievers  and  wicked  men. 

Now,  to  those  who  introduce  souls  of  different  natures,' 
and  who  turn  this  declaration  of  the  ap>ostie  to  the  support 
of  their  own  opinion,  we  have  to  reply  as  follows  :  If  even 
they  are  agreed  as  to  what  the  apostle  says,  that  out  of 
the  one  lump  are  formed  both  those  who  are  made  to 
honour  and  those  who  are  made  to  dishonour,  whom  they 
term  of  a  nature  that  is  to  be  saved  and  destroyed,  there 
will  then  be  no  longer  souls  of  different  natures,  but  one 
nature  for  all.  And  if  they  admit  that  one  and  the  same 
potter  may  undoubtedly  denote  one  Creator,  there  will  not 


themselves  to  remain  unpui 
that  it  results  from  older 
fwhich  operated)  in  the  forn: 
me  vesseb  unto  honour  and 
our,  that  one  was  created  foi 
mer  condition,  and  another 
latter.  But  if  we  once  adj 
there  were  certain  older  ca 
work)  in  the  forming  of  a  ves 
honour,  and  of  one  unto  dx 
what  absurdity  is  there  in  goi 
to  the  subject  of  the  soid, 
supposing)  that  a  more  anck 
for  Jacob  being  loved  and  i 
being  hated  existed  with  re 
Jacob  before  his  assumption  d 
and  with  regard  to  Esau  befor 
conceived  in  the  womb  of  Ri 

21.  And  at  the  same  tin 
clearly  shown  that,  as  frur  as 
the  underlying  nature,*  as  the 
(piece  oO  clay  which  is  m 
hands  of  the  potter,  from  whv 
vessels  are  formed  unto  hon 
dishonour ;  so  the  one  nature 
soul  being  in  the  hands  of  G 
so  to  speak,  there  being  (oi 
lump  of  reasonable  beings,* 
causes  of  more  ancient  date 
some  being  created  vessels  un 
our,  and  others  vessels  unto  dis 
But  if  the  language  of  the  apos 
vey  a  censure  when  he  says 
but,  O  man,  who  art  thou 
pliest  against  God?"  it  tea 
that  he  who  has  confidence 
God,  and  is  ^ithful,  and  h 
virtuously,  would  not  hear  th( 
"Who  art  thou  that  repliest 
God  ? "  Such  an  one,  i 
Moses  was,  "For  Moses  spa 
God  answered  him  with  a  vi 
and  as  God  answers  Moses, 
a  saint  also  answer  God. 
who  does  not  possess  this  con 
manifestly,  either  because  he 
it,  or  because  he  investigate 
matters  not  from  a  love  of  km 
but  from  a  desire  to  find  fai 
who  therefore  says,  "Why  d 
yet  find  fault?  for  who  hath 
His  will?"  would  merit  the  1 
of  censure,  which  says,  "  Naj 
man,  who  art  thou  that  replies 
God?" 

Now  to  those  who  introd 
ferent  natures,  and   who   m 


*  <«  vpctf^vrcpwy  otriMr.        *6irov  ini  ri}  I'lro'ciim^i'i)  ifrvo-ci.       '  Secundum  praeoedentes  meritonim  CTium.        <  cmk  ^ 
A9yutm¥,  vvovrarcMi',        3  £ji.  xix.  19.        *  Cf.  Ex.  xix.  19.        7  Diversas  animanim  naturas.         *  <«r«  ^cAorcucuv. 
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32.  But  since  the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  what  he  says 
regarding  vessels  of  honour  or  dishonour,  that  "  if  a  man 
therefore  purge  himself,  he  will  be  a  vessel  unto  honour, 
sanctified  and  meet  for  the  Master's  service,  and  prepared 
unto  every  good  work,"  appear  to  place  nothing  in  the 
power  of  God,  but  all  in  ourselves;  while  in  those  in 
which  he  declares  that  "  the  potter  hath  power  over  the 
clay,  to  make  of  the  same  lump  one  vessel  to  honour, 
another  to  dishonour,"  he  seems  to  refer  the  whole  to 
God,  —  it  is  not  to  be  imderstood  that  those  statements 
are  contradictory,  but  the  two  meanings  are  to  be  reduced 
to  agreement,  and  one  signification  must  be  drawn  from 
both,  viz.,  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  either  that  those 
things  which  are  in  our  own  power  can  be  done  without 
the  help  of  God,  or  that  those  which  are  in  God's  hand 
can  be  brought  to  completion  without  the  intervention  of 
our  acts,  and  desires,  and  intention ;  because  we  have  it 
not  in  our  own  power  so  to  will  or  do  anything,  as  not 
to  know  that  this  very  faculty,  by  which  we  are  able  to 
will  or  to  do,  was  bestowed  on  us  by  God,  according 
to  the  distinction  which  we  indicated  above.  Or  again, 
when  God  forms  vessels,  some  to  honour  and  others  to 
dishonour,  we  are  to  suppose  that  He  does  not  regard 
either  our  wills,  or  our  purposes,  or  our  deserts,  to  be  the 
causes  of  the  honour  or  dishonour,  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of 
matter  from  which  He  may  form  the  vessel  of  each  one 
of  us  either  to  honour  or  to  dishonour ;  whereas  the  very 
movement  of  the  soul  itself,  or  the  purpose  of  the  under- 
standing, may  of  itself  suggest  to  him,  who  is  not  unaware 
of  his  heart  and  the  thoughts  of  his  mind,  wh^^her  his 
vessel  ought  to  be  formed  to  honour  or  to  disnonour. 
But  let  these  points  suffice,  which  we  have  discussed  as 
we  best  could,  regarding  the  questions  conner^-'^d  with  the 
freedom  of  the  wdl.* 


33.  But  since  the  apostle  i 
place  does  not  pretend  that  ti 
coming  of  a  vessel  unto  honour 
honour  depends  upon  God,  but 
back  the  whole  to  ourselves,  i 
**  If,  then,  a  man  purge  himsi 
will  be  a  vessel  unto  honour,  san< 
meet  for  the  Master's  use,  ant 
pared  unto  every  good  woric; 
elsewhere  does  not  even  preten 
it  is  dependent  upon  ourselvc 
appears  to  attribute  the  whole  tc 
saying,  "  The  potter  hath  pom 
the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to 
one  vessel  unto  honour  and  ai 
to  dishonour ; "  and  as  his  state 
are  not  contradictory,  we  must  i 
cile  them,  and  extract  one  coi 
statement  from  both.  Neitha 
our  own  power,*  apart  from  the  1 
edge*  of  God,  compel  us  to 
progress ;  nor  does  the  knowlec 
God  (do  so) ,  unless  we  ourselv< 
contribute  something  to  the  ga 
suit ;  nor  does  our  own  power, 
from  the  knowledge  of  God,  ai 
use  of  the  power  that  worthily  b 
to  us,3  m£[ke  a  man  become  (a  v 
unto  honour  or  dishonour;  no 
the  will  of  God  alone  ♦  form  a  n 
honour  or  to  dishonour,  unles 
hold  our  will  to  be  a  kind  of  i 
that  admits  of  variation,^  and  tl 
clines  to  a  better  or  worse  cou 
conduct.  And  these  observatio 
sufficient  to  have  been  made  by 
the  subject  of  free-will. 


>  rh  j^'  ^lity.        *  ciTiorn^/uiil :  probably  in  the  lense  of  vpiSyi^wfrif .        S  r^f  KaraxpT^vmx  rov  ««r*  o^'or  tvv  i^*  iiitlv,    **  Nee 
Iiberi/io«tn  arbitrii,^  quod  peculiare  nobis  et  meriti  nostri  est    (Redepenning).        *  ovrc  rov  iwl  r^  ^y  ft^yof.        *  vAi^  rtrAI 


*  [Elucidation  II.] 


CHAP.   II. — ON  THE  OPPOSING  POWERS. 

I.  We  have  now  to  notice,  agreeably  to  the 
statements  of  Scripture,  how  the  opposing  powers, 
or  the  devil  himself,  contends  with  the  human 
race,  inciting  and  instigating  men  to  sin.  And 
in  the  first  place,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,'  the 
serpent  is  described  as  having  seduced  Eve  ;  re- 
garding whom,  in  the  work  entitled  T/i^  Ascen- 
sion of  Moses  ^  (a  little  treatise,  of  which  the 
Apostle  Jude  makes  mention  in  his  Epistle),  the 
archangel  Michael,  when  disputing  with  the  devil 

*  Gen.  iii. 

'  This  apocryphal  work,  entitled  in  Hebrew  HB^O  i^"^'C3D»  and 
m  Greek  'At'oAv^i^iv,  or  'Xvatiaai':  Miui'trciuv,  is  mentioned  by  several 
Ancient  writers;  e.g.,  by  Athanaslus.  in  his  Synopsis  Sacrte  Scrip- 
tur/r  ;  Nicephorus  Constantinopolitanus  in  his  Stichomrtria^  ap- 
pended to  the  Ckronicon  kA  Eusebtus  (where  he  says  the  'At'uAr}(^if 
contained  1400  vers«s)^  in  the  Act9  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  etc.,  etc. 
(Ruaeut), 


regarding  the  body  of  Moses,  says  that  tb 
pent,  being  inspired  by  the  devil,  was  the 
of  Adam  and  Eve's  transgression.  This  \ 
made  a  subject  of  inquiry  by  some,  viz.,  wl 
angel  was  that,  speaking  from  heaven  to  Abr 
said,  "  Now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  a 
my  account  hast  not  spared  thy  beloved  son, 
thou  lovedst."^  For  he  is  manifesdy  des< 
as  an  angel  who  said  that  he  knew  thei 
Abraham  feared  God,  and  had  not  spare 
beloved  son,  as  the  Scripture  declares,  altl 
he  did  not  say  that  it  was  on  account  of  Go 
Abraham  had  done  this,  but  on  his,  that 
speaker's  account.    We  must  also  ascertai 


3  Gen.  xxii.  is.    The  reading  in  the  text  b  accoidioi 
Septuaeint  and  Vulgate,  with  tM  exoepdoQ  oC  the 
dUexisii/'  which  are  an  inscrtioo. 
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festly  originate  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
our  bodily  constitution.*  Must  we  indeed  sup- 
pose that  the  devil  is  the  cause  of  our  feeling 
hunger  or  thirst  ?  Nobody,  I  think,  will  venture 
to  maintain  that.  If,  then,  he  is  not  the  cause 
of  our  feeling  hunger  and  thirst,  wherein  lies  the 
difference  when  each  individual  has  attained 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  that  period  has  called 
forth  the  incentives  of  the  natural  heat?  It  will 
undoubtedly  follow,  that  as  the  devil  is  not  the 
cause  of  our  feeling  hunger  and  thirst,  so  neither 
is  he  the  cause  of  that  appetency  which  naturally 
arises  at  the  time  of  maturity,  viz.,  the  desire  of 
sexual  intercourse.  Now  it  is  certain  that  this 
cause  is  not  always  so  set  in  motion  by  the  devil 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  suppose  that  bodies 
would  not  possess  a  desire  for  intercourse  of 
that  kind  if  the  devil  did  not  exist.  Let  us  con- 
sider, in  the  next  place,  if,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  food  is  desired  by  human  beings,  not 
from  a  suggestion  of  the  devil,  but  by  a  kind  of 
natural  instinct,  whether,  if  there  were  no  devil, 
it  were  possible  for  human  experience  to  exhibit 
such  restraint  in  partaking  of  food  as  never  to 
exceed  the  proper  limits ;  i.e.,  that  no  one  would 
either  take  otherwise  than  the  case  required,  or 
more  than  reason  would  allow ;  and  so  it  would 
result  that  men,  observing  due  measure  and 
moderation  in  the  matter  of  eating,  would  never 
go  wrong.  I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  so  great 
moderation  could  be  observed  by  men  (even  if 
there  were  no  instigation  by  the  devil  inciting  [ 
thereto),  as  that  no  individual,  in  partaking  of 
food,  would  go  beyond  due  limits  and  restraint, ' 
until  he  had  learned  to  do  so  from  long  usage 
and  experience.  What,  then,  is  the  state  of  the 
case  ?  In  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  go  wrong,  even  without 
any  incitement  from  the  devil,  if  we  should  hap- 
pen to  be  either  less  temperate  or  less  careful 
(than  we  ought)  ;  and  are  we  to  suppose,  then, 
in  our  appetite  for  sexual  intercourse,  or  in  the 
restraint  of  our  natural  desires,  our  condition  is 
not  something  similar?'  I  am  of  opinion,  in- 
deed, that  the  same  course  of  reasoning  must  be 
understood  to  apply  to  other  natural  movements, 
as  those  of  covetousness,  or  of  anger,  or  of  sor- 
row, or  of  all  those  generally  which  through  the 
vice  of  intemperance  exceed  the  natural  bounds 
of  moderation.  There  are  therefore  manifest 
reasons  for  holding  the  opinion,  that  as  in  good 
things  the  human  will  3  Is  of  itself  weak  to  ac- 
complish any  good  (for  it  is  by  divine  help  that 
it  is  brought  to  perfection  in  everything)  ;  so 
alsr),  in  things  of  an  opposite  nature  we  receive 
certain  initial  elements,  and,  as  it  were,  seeds  of 
sins,  from  those  things  which  we  use  agreeably 


'  Ex  corporali  necessitate  descendunt. 
^  Quod  non  simile  aliquid  pateremur! 
*  Fropositum. 


to  nature;^  but  when  we  have  indulged  them 
beyond  what  is  proper,  and  have  not  resisted  the 
first  movements  to  intemperance,  then  the  hostile 
power,  seizing  the  occasion  of  this  first  transgres- 
sion, incites  and  presses  us  hard  in  every  waj, 
seeking  to  extend  our  sins  over  a  wider  field, 
and  furnishing  us  human  beings  with  occasions 
and  beginnings  of  sins,  which  these  hostile  powos 
spread  far  and  wide,  and,  if  possible,  beyond  all 
limits.  Thus,  when  men  at  first  for  a  little  desire 
money,  covetousness  begins  to  grow  as  the  pas- 
sion increases,  and  finally  the  fall  into  avarice 
takes  place.  And  after  this,  when  blindness  of 
mind  has  succeeded  passion,  and  the  hostile 
powers,  by  their  suggestions,  hurry  on  the  mind, 
money  is  now  no  longer  desired,  but  stolen,  and 
acquired  by  force,  or  even  by  shedding  human 
blood.  Finally,  a  confirmatory  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  vices  of  such  enormity  proceed  from 
demons,  may  be  easily  seen  in  this,  that  those 
individuals  who  are  oppressed  either  by  immod- 
erate love,  or  incontrollable  anger,  or  excessive 
sorrow,  do  not  suffer  less  than  those  who  are 
bodily  vexed  by  devils.  For  it  is  recorded  in 
certain  histories,  that  some  have  fallen  into  mad- 
ness from  a  state  of  love,  others  fh>m  a  state  of 
anger,  not  a  few  from  a  state  of  sorrow,  and 
even  from  one  of  excessive  joy ;  which  rcsolts, 
I  think,  from  this,  that  those  opposing  powers, 
i.e.,  those  demons,  having  gained  a  lodgment  in 
their  minds  which  has  been  already  laid  open 
to  them  by  intemperance,  have  taken  compkte 
possession  of  their  sensitive  nature,*  especially 
when  no  feeling  of  the  glory  of  virtue  has  aroused 
them  to  resistance. 

3.  That  there  are  certain  sins,  however,  which 
do  not  proceed  from  the  opposing  powers,  but 
take  their  beginnings  from  the  natural  move- 
ments of  the  body,  is  manifestly  declared  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  the  passage :  "  The  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh: 
and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other;  so 
that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would."* 
If,  then,  the  flesh  lust  against  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  against  the  flesh,  we  have  occasionally  to 
wrestle  against  flesh  and  blood,  i.e.,  as  being 
men,  and  walking  according  to  the  flesh,  and  not 
capable  of  being  tempted  by  greater  than  human 
temptations ;  since  it  is  said  of  us,  "  There  hath 
no  temptation  taken  you,  but  such  as  is  common 
to  man :  but  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  sulfa 
you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able.**' 
For  as  the  presidents  of  the  public  games  do 
not  allow  the  competitors  to  enter  the  lists  in- 
discriminately or  fortuitously,  but  after  a  carcW 
examination,  pairing  in  a  most  impartial  consid- 


4  Quz  in  usu  naturaliter  habentur. 
s  Sensum  eorum  penitus  posscderint. 
*  Gal.  V.  17. 
'  I  Cor.  X.  13. 
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edge  of  Christ" '     That  it  is  an  effect  due  to 
God,  nevertheless,  is  declared  by  David,  when 
he  says  in  the   Psalms,  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
whose  help  is  in  Thee,  O  Lord,  Thy  ascents 
(are)  in  his  heart."  *     And  the  apostle  says  that 
"  God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Titus."  ^     ITiat 
certain  thoughts  are  suggested  to  men's  hearts 
either  by  good  or  evil  angels,  is  shown  both  by 
the  angel  that  accompanied  Tobias,^  and  by  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  where  he  says,  "  And 
the  angel  who  spoke  in  me  answered."  5     The 
book  of  the  Shepherd  ^  declares  the  same,  say- 
ing that  each  individual  is  attended  by  two  an- 
gels ;  that  whenever  good  thoughts  arise  in  our ; 
hearts,  they  are  suggested  by  the  good  angel ; 
but  when  of  a  contrary  kind,  they  are  the  insti- 1 
gation  of  the  evil  angel.     The  same  is  declared  : 
by  Barnabas  in  his  Epistle,'  where  he  says  there  , 
are  two  ways,  one  of  light  and  one  of  darkness,  | 
over  which  he  asserts  that  certain  angels   are  | 
placed,  —  the  angels  of  God  over  the  way  of 
light,  the  angels  of  Satan  over  the  way  of  dark- ' 
ness.     We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  any 
other  result  follows  from  what  is  suggested  to 
our  heart,  whether  good  or  bad,  save  a  (mental) 
commotion  only,  and  an  incitement  instigating 
us  either  to  good  or  evil.     For  it  is  quite  within 
our  reach,  when  a  malignant  power  has  begun 
to  incite  us  to  evil,  to  cast  away  from  us  the  \ 
wicked  suggestions,  and  to  resist  the  vile  induce- 1 
ments,  and  to  do  nothing  that  is  at  all  deserving  j 
of  blame.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos-  \ 
sible,  when  a  divine  power  calls  us  to  better 
things,  not  to  obey  the  call ;  our  freedom  of  will  ■ 
being  preserved  to  us  in  either  case.     We  said, 
indeed,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that  certain  rec- 
ollections of  good  or  evil  actions  were  suggested 
to  us  either  by  the  act  of  divine  providence  or 
by  the  opposing  powers,  as  is  shown  in  the  book 
of  Esther,  when  Artaxerxes  had  not  remembered 
the  services  of  that  just   man  Mordecai,  but, 
when  wearied  out  with  his  nightly  vigils,  had  it 
put  into  his  mind  by  God  to  require  that  the  • 
annals  of  his   great   deeds  should  be  read  to 
him  ;  whereon,  being  reminded  of  the  benefits  i 
received  from  Mordecai,  he  ordered  his  enemy  | 
Haman  to  be  hanged,  but  splendid  honours  to  | 
be  conferred  on  him,  and  impunity  from  the  | 
threatened  danger  to  be  granted  to  the  whole  of 


«  a  Cor.  X.  5. 

>  Ps.  Ixxxtv.  5.  The  words  in  the  text  are:  Beatus  vir,  cuius  est 
tusceptio  apud  te,  Domine,  adscensus  in  corde  ejus.  The  Vulgate 
reads:  Beatus  vir,  cujus  est  auxilium  abs  te:  ascensiones  in  corde 
•uo  disposuit.    The  Scptuagint  the  same.    The  Masoretic  text  has 

nivQD  ("festival  march  or  procession:"   Furst).     Probably  the 
Scptuagint  and  Vulgate  had  I\\^J^D  before  them,  the  similarity  be- 
tween Samech  and  Ayin  accounting  for  the  error  in  transcription. 
*  t  Cor.  viii.  i6. 

4  [See  book  of  Tobit,  chaps,  v.  vi.    8.] 

5  2ech.  i.  14.  The  Vulgate,  Septuarant,  and  Masoretic  text  all 
have  '*  in  me,"  aldiough  the  Authorijeed  Versioa  reads  "  with  me." 

4  SkMend  a/ffermtu.  Command,  vi.  2.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
f  SfuiU  ^mimmbmt.    See  vol.  L  pp.  X4B,  149. 


the  holy  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  howeti 
we  must  suppose  that  it  was  through  the  hosti 
influence  of  the  devil  that  the  suggestion  « 
introduced  into  the  minds  of  the  high  pries 
and  the  scribes  which  they  made  to  Pilate,  «ix 
they  came  and  said,  "  Sir,  we  remembo*  th 
that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  AA 
three  days  I  will  rise  again." '  The  design  c 
Judas,  also,  respecting  the  betrayal  of  our  Lot 
and  Saviour,  did  not  originate  in  the  wickedna 
of  his  mind  alone.  For  Scripture  testifies  th 
the  ''  devil  had  already  put  it  into  his  heart  1 
betray  Him."  9  And  therefore  Solomon  righd 
commanded,  saying,  ''  Keep  thy  heart  wAi  a 
diligence." '°  And  the  Aposde  Paul  wants  v 
"  Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  eana 
heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard,  la 
perhaps  we  should  let  them  slip."  "  And  iriie 
he  says,  "  Neither  give  place  to  the  devil,"  "  b 
shows  by  that  injunction  that  it  is  through  ca 
tain  acts,  or  a  kind  of  mental  slothfiilness,  tfei 
room  is  made  for  the  devil,  so  that,  if  he  ooc 
enter  our  heart,  he  will  either  gain  possession  c 
us,  or  at  least  will  pollute  the  soul,  if  he  has  tt 
obtained  the  entire  mastery  over  it,  by  castii 
on  us  his  fiery  darts ;  and  by  these  we  are  sou 
times  deeply  wounded,  and  sometimes  on^  a 
on  fire.  Seldom  indeed,  and  only  in  a  few  i 
stances,  are  these  fiery  darts  quenched,  so  as  M 
to  find  a  place  where  they  may  wound,  i.e.,«lN 
one  is  covered  by  the  strong  and  mighty  sUd 
of  faith.  The  declaration,  indeed,  in  the  EpU 
to  the  Ephesians,  "  We  wresde  not  against  fla 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  agua 
powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  daximesi  c 
this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  \a% 
places,"*^  must  be  so  understood  as  if  "we 
meant, ''  I  Paul,  and  you  Ephesians,  and  all  «k 
have  not  to  wrestle  against  fiesh  and  bkxxl: 
for  such  have  to  struggle  against  prindpalitil 
and  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  daifaM 
of  this  world,  not  like  the  Corinthians,  wfaoi 
struggle  was  as  yet  against  flesh  and  blood,  in 
who  had  been  overtaken  by  no  temptation  h 
such  as  is  common  to  man. 

5.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  thateac 
individual  has  to  contend  against  all  these  (m 
versaries).  For  it  is  impossible  for  any  ma 
although  he  were  a  saint,  to  cany  on  a  contc 
against  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  If  d 
indeed  were  by  any  means  to  be  the  case,  as 
is  certainly  impossible  it  should  be  so,  hnm 
nature  could  not  possibly  bear  it  without  und 
going  entire  destruction.'^     But  as,  for  exam| 


■  Matt,  xxvii.  63. 

9  John  xiii.  a. 
*o  Frov.  iv.  a3. 
"  Heb.  ii.  I. 
*'  Eph.  iv.  37. 
*'  Eph.  vi.  la. 
>4  Sine  maxima  subvenioae 
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if  fifty  soldiers  were  to  say  that  they  were  about 
to  engage  with  fifty  others,  they  would  not  be 
onderstood  to  mean  that  one  of  them  had  to 
contend  against  the  whole  fifty,  but  each  one 
would  rightly  say  that  "our  battle  was  against 
fifty,"  all  against  all ;  so  also  this  is  to  be  un- 
deistood  as  the  aposde's  meaning,  that  all  the 
athletes  and  soldiers  of  Christ  have  to  wrestle 
and  struggle  against  all  the  adversaries  enu- 
merated,—  the  struggle  having,  indeed,  to  be 
maintained  against  all,  but  by  single  individuals 
either  with  individual  powers,  or  at  least  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  determined  by  God,  who  is 
the  just  president  of  the  struggle.  For  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  is  a  certain  limit  to  the  powers 
of  hunian  nature,  although  there  may  be  a  Paul, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  *'  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto 
Me ; " '  or  a  Peter,  against  whom  the  gates  of 
heO  do  not  prevail ;  or  a  Moses,  the  friend  of 
God :  yet  not  one  of  them  could  sustain,  with- 
out destruction  to  himself,*  the  whole  simulta- 
neous assault  of  these  opposing  powers,  unless 
indeed  the  might  of  Him  alone  were  to  work  in 
him,  who  said,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over- 
come the  world."  3  And  therefore  Paul  exclaims 
with  confidence,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ,  who  strengtheneth  me ;  "^  and  again,  "I 
laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all ;  yet  not 
I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me."  s 
On  account,  then,  of  this  power,  which  certainly 
is  not  of  human  origin,  operating  and  speaking 
in  him,  Paul  could  say,  "  For  I  am  persuaded 
Aat  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prin- 
cipalities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  power, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord."  ^  For  I  do  not  think  that  human 
nature  can  alone  of  itself  maintain  a  contest 
with  angels,  and  with  the  powers  of  the  height 
*Mi  of  the  abyss,'  and  with  any  other  creature  ; 
hot  when  it  feels  the  presence  of  the  Lord  dwell- 
ing within  it,  confidence  in  the  divine  help  will 
lead  it  to  say,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light,  and  my 
salvation ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord  is  the 
Protector  of  my  life  ;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ? 
"hen  the  enemies  draw  near  to  me,  to  eat  my 
flesh,  my  enemies  who  trouble  me,  they  stumbled 
^^  fell.  Though  an  host  encamp  against  me,  my 
"^art  shall  not  fear ;  though  war  should  rise  against 
^5»i'i  Him  shall  I  be  confident."^  From  which 
*  infer  that  a  man  perhaps  would  never  be  able  of 
"^i^lf  to  vanquish  an  opposing  power,  unless 

I  Actsix.  15. 
Sine  alicjui  pemicie  sui. 
John  XVI.  33. 
J  m  iv.  13. 
'  I  Cor.  XV.  10. 
j»    *  Rom.  viii.  38,  39.    The  word  "virtus,"  Svvatin,  occurring  in 
?^  text,  is  not  found  in  the  text,  rece/t.    Tischendorf  reads  Avvoftcic 
^  /«»  (edit.  7).     So  also  Codex  Sinaiticus. 
'  Excelsa  et  profunda. 
Pi.  XX vu.  1-3. 


he  had  the  benefit  of  divine  assistance.  Hence, 
also,  the  angel  is  said  to  have  wrestled  with 
Jacob.  Here,  however,  I  understand  the  writer 
to  mean,  that  it  was  not  the  same  thing  for  the 
angel  to  have  wrestled  wi//i  Jacob,  and  to  have 
wrestled  against  him  ;  but  the  angel  that  wrestles 
with  him  is  he  who  was  present  with  him  in  order 
to  secure  his  safety,  who,  after  knowing  also  his 
moral  progress,  gave  him  in  addition  the  name 
of  Israel,  i.e.,  he  is  with  him  in  the  struggle,  and 
assists  him  in  the  contest ;  seeing  there  was  un- 
doubtedly another  angel  against  whom  he  con- 
tended, and  against  whom  he  had  to  carry  on  a 
contest.  Finally,  Paul  has  not  said  that  we 
wrestle  with  princes,  or  with  powers,  but  against 
principalities  and  powers.  And  hence,  although 
Jacob  wrestled,  it  was  unquestionably  against 
some  one  of  those  powers  which,  Paul  declares, 
resist  and  contend  with  the  human  race,  and 
especially  with  the  saints.  And  therefore  at  last 
the  Scripture  says  of  him  that  "  he  wrestled  with 
the  angel,  and  had  power  with  God,"  so  that  the 
stniggle  is  supported  by  help  of  the  angel,  but 
the  prize  of  success  conducts  the  conqueror  to 
God. 

6.  Nor  are  we,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  strug- 
gles of  this  kind  are  carried  on  by  the  exercise 
of  bodily  strength,  and  of  the  arts  of  the  wres- 
tling school;^  but  spirit  contends  with  spirit, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that  our 
struggle  is  against  principalities,  and  powers,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world.  Nav, 
the  following  is  to  be  understood  as  the  nature 
of  the  struggles ;  when,  e.g.,  losses  and  dangers 
befall  us,  or  calumnies  and  false  accusations  are 
brought  against  us,  it  not  being  the  object  of 
the  hostile  powers  that  we  should  suffer  these 
(trials)  only,  but  that  by  means  of  them  we 
should  be  driven  either  to  excess  of  anger  or 
sorrow,  or  to  the  last  pitch  of  despair;  or  at 
least,  which  is  a  greater  sin,  should  be  forced, 
when  fatigued  and  overcome  by  any  annoyances, 
to  make  complaints  against  God,  as  one  who 
does  not  administer  human  \\it  justly  and  equi- 
tably ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  our 
faith  may  be  weakened,  or  our  hopes  disap- 
pointed, or  we  may  be  compelled  to  give  up  the 
truth  of  our  opinions,  or  be  led  to  entertain  irre- 
hgious  sentiments  regarding  God.  For  some 
such  things  are  written  regarding  Job,  after  the 
devil  had  requested  God  that  power  should  be 
given  him  over  his  goods.  By  which  also  we 
are  taught,  that  it  is  not  by  any  accidental 
attacks  that  we  are  assailed,  whenever  we  are 
visited  with  any  such  loss  of  property,  nor  that 
it  is  owing  to  chance  when  one  of  us  is  taken 
prisoner,  or  when  the  dwellings  in  which  those 
who  are  dear  to  us  are  crushed  to  death,  fall  in 

9  Palacstrics  artis  exercitiis. 
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ruins ;  for,  with  respect  to  all  these  occurrences, 
every  believer  ought  to  say,  •*  Thou  couldst  have 
no  power  at  all  against  Me,  except  it  were  given 
thee  from  above."  *  For  observe  that  the  house 
of  Job  did  not  fall  upon  his  sons  until  the  devil 
had  first  received  power  against  them;  nor 
would  the  horsemen  have  made  an  irruption  in 
three  bands,*  to  carry  away  his  camels  or  his 
oxen,  and  other  cattle,  unless  they  had  been 
instigated  by  that  spirit  to  whom  they  had  de- 
livered themselves  up  as  the  servants  of  his  will. 
Nor  would  that  fire,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  or  thun- 
derbolt, as  it  has  been  considered,  have  fallen 
upon  the  sheep  of  the  patriarch,  until  the  devil 
had  said  to  God,  "  Hast  Thou  not  made  a  hedge 
about  all  that  is  without  and  within  his  house, 
and  around  all  the  rest  of  his  property?  But 
now  put  forth  Thy  hand,  and  touch  all  that  he 
hath,  (and  see)  if  he  do  not  renounce  Thee  to 
Thy  face."  3 

7.  The  result  of  all  the  foregoing  remarks  is 
to  show,  that  all  the  occurrences  in  the  world 
which  are  considered  to  be  of  an  intermediate 
kind,  whether  they  be  mournful  or  otherwise, 
are  brought  about,  not  indeed  by  God,  and  yet 
not  without  Him  ;  while  He  not  only  does  not 
prevent  those  wicked  and  opposing  powers  that 
are  desirous  to  bring  about  these  things  (from 
accomplishing  their  purpose),  but  even  permits 
them  to  do  so,  although  only  on  certain  occa- 
sions and  to  certain  individuals,  as  is  said  with 
respect  to  Job  himself,  that  for  a  certain  time 
he  was  made  to  fall  under  the  j)ower  of  others, 
and  to  have  his  house  plundered  by  unjust  per- 
sons. And  therefore  holy  Scripture  teaches  us 
to  receive  all  that  happens  as  sent  by  God, 
knowing  that  without  Him  no  event  occurs. 
For  how  can  we  doubt  that  such  is  the  case,  viz., 
that  nothing  comes  to  man  without  (the  will  of) 
God,  when  our  Lord  and  Saviour  declares,  "Are 
not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  and  one 
of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  ■♦  Rut  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  has  drawn  us  away  in  a  length- 
ened digression  on  the  subject  of  the  struggle 
waged  by  the  hostile  powers  against  men,  and 
of  those  sadder  events  which  happen  to  human 
life,  i.e.,  its  temptations  —  according  to  the  dec- 
laration of  Job,  **  Is  not  the  whole  life  of  man 
upon  the  earth  a  temptation?  "  s  —  in  order  that 
the  manner  of  their  occurrence,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  we  should  regard  them,  might  be  clearly 
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shown.     Let  us  notice  next,  how  men  fid! 
into  the  sin  of  false  knowledge,  or  with 
object  the  opposing  powers  are  wont  to  stir 
conflict  with  us  regarding  such  things. 

CHAP.    m.  —  ON  THREEFOLD  WISDOM. 

I.  The  holy  aposde,  wishing  to  teach  us 
great  and  hidden  truth  respecting  science  and 
wisdom,  says,  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Qosm- 
thians :  *'  We  speak  wisdom  among  them  thataie 
perfect ;  yet  not  the  wisdom  of  this  worid,  nori 
of  the  princes  of  the  world,  that  come  to  nought: 
but  we  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mysterff 
even  the  hidden  wisdom,  which  God  ordained- 
before  the  world  unto  our  glory :  which  none  of 
the  princes  of  the  world  knew :  for  had  they 
known  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  thfr- 
Lord  of  glory."  ^  In  this  passage,  wishing  Id; 
describe  the  different  kinds  of  wisdom,  he  pdntti' 
out  that  there  is  a  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  a 
wisdom  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  and  another 
wisdom  of  God.  But  when  he  uses  the  explo- 
sion "  wisdom  of  the  princes  of  this  worid,"  I 
do  not  think  that  he  means  a  wisdom  common  to 
all  the  princes  of  this  world,  but  one  rather  that 
is  pecuhar  to  certain  individuals  among  them. 
And  again,  when  he  says,  '*  We  speak  the  m 
dom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden 
wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before  the  world 
unto  our  glory," '  we  must  inquire  whether  hii 
meaning  be,  that  this  is  the  same  wisdom  of  God 
which  was  hidden  from  other  times  and  geneia* 
tions,  and  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of 
men,  as  it  has  now  been  revealed  to  His  holj 
apostles  and  prophets,  and  which  was  also  that 
wisdom  of  God  before  the  advent  of  the  Saviour, 
by  means  of  which  Solomon  obtained  his  wis- 
dom, and  in  reference  to,  which  the  language  of 
the  Saviour  Himself  declared,  that  what  He 
taught  was  greater  than  Solomon,  in  these  words, 
"Behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here,"'— 
words  which  show,  that  those  who  were  instructed 
by  the  Saviour  were  instructed  in  something 
higher  than  the  knowledge  of  Solomon.  For  if 
one  were  to  assert  that  the  Saviour  did  indeed 
Himself  possess  greater  knowledge,  but  did  not 
communicate  more  to  others  than  Solomon  did, 
how  will  that  agree  with  the  statement  which  fol- 
lows :  "  The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in 
the  judgment,  and  condemn  the  men  of  this 
generation,  l>ecause  she  came  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon ;  and, 
behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here?"* 
There  is  therefore  a  wisdom  of  this  world,  and 
also  probably  a  wisdom  belonging  to  each  indi- 
vidual prince  of  this  world.     But  with  respect  to 
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call  diviners,*  from  whom,  by  the  working  of 
those  demons  who  have  the  mastery  over  them, 
answers  are  given  in  carefully  constructed  verses  ? 
Those  persons,  too,  whom  they  term  Magi  or 
Malevolent,'  frequently,  by  invoking  demons  over 
boys  of  tender  years,  have  made  them  repeat 
poetical  compositions  which  were  the  admiration 
and  amazement  of  all.  Now  these  effects  we  are 
to  suppose  are  brought  about  in  the  following 
manner :  As  holy  and  immaculate  souls,  after 
devoting  themselves  to  God  with  all  affection 
and  purity,  and  after  preserving  themselves  free 
from  all  contagion  of  evil  spirits,^  and  after  being 
purified  by  lengthened  abstinence,  and  imbued 
with  holy  and  religious  training,  assume  by  this 
means  a  portion  of  divinity,  and  earn  the  grace 
of  prophecy,  and  other  divine  gifts ;  so  also  are 
we  to  suppose  that  those  who  place  themselves 
in  the  way  of  the  opposing  powers,  i.e.,  who 
purposely  admire  and  adopt  their  manner  of  life 
and  habits,^  receive  their  inspiration,  and  become 
partakers  of  their  wisdom  and  doctrine.  And 
the  result  of  this  is,  that  they  are  filled  with  the 
working  of  those  spirits  to  whose  service  they 
have  subjected  themselves. 

4.  With  respect  to  those,  indeed,  who  teach 
differently  regarding  Christ  from  what  the  rule 
of  Scripture  allows,  it  is  no  idle  task  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  from  a  treacherous  purpose  that 
these  opposing  powers,  in  their  struggles  to  pre- 
vent a  belief  in  Christ,  have  devised  certain  fab- 
ulous and  impious  doctrines ;  or  whether,  on 
hearing  the  word  of  Christ,  and  not  being  able 
to  cast  it  forth  from  the  secrecy  of  their  con- 
science, nor  yet  to  retain  it  pure  and  holy,  they 
have,  by  means  of  vessels  that  were  convenient 
to  their  use,5  and,  so  to  speak,  through  their 
prophets,  introduced  various  errors  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  Christian  truth.  Now  we  are  to  sup- 
pose rather  that  apostate  and  refugee  powers,^ 
which  have  departed  from  God  out  of  the  very 
wickedness  of  their  mind  and  will,^  or  from 
envy  of  those  for  whom  there  is  prepared  (on 
their  becoming  acquainted  with  the  tnith)  an 
ascent  to  the  same  rank,  whence  they  themselves 
had  fallen,  did,  in  order  to  prevent  any  progress 
of  that  kind,  invent  these  errors  and  delusions  of 
false  doctrine.  It  is  then  clearly  established,  by 
many  proofs,  that  while  the  soul  of  man  exists 
in  this  body,  it  may  admit  different  energies,  i.e., 
operations,  from  a  diversity  of  good  and  evil 
spirits.  Now,  of  wicked  spirits  there  is  a  twofold 
mode  of  operation :  i.e.,  when  they  either  take 
complete  and  entire  possession  of  the  mind,**  so 
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as  to  allow  their  captives  ^  the  power  neither  of 
understanding  nor  feeling ;  as,  ibr  instance,  k 
the  case  with  those  commonly  called  possessed^" 
whom  we  see  to  be  deprived  of  reason,  and  a»; 
sane  (such  as  those  were  who  are  related  in  the 
Gospel  to  have  been  cured  by  the  Saviour) ;  or 
when  by  then-  wicked  suggestions  they  deprwei 
a  sentient  and  intelligent  soul  with  thoughts  of  J 
various  kinds,  persuading  it  to  evil,  of  mbkk' 
Judas  is  an  illustration,  who  was  induced  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  devil  to  commit  the  crime  of 
treason,  according  to  the  declaration  of  Scrip- 
ture, that ''  the  d^  had  ahready  put  it  into  tie 
heart  of  Judas  Iscariot  to  betray  him."  " 

But  a  man  receives  the  energy,  Le.,  the  woifc- 
ing,  of  a  good  spirit,  when  he  is  stirred  and 
incited  to  good,  and  is  inspired  to  heavenly  01 
divine  things ;  as  the  holy  angels  and  God  Hin- 
self  wrought  in  the  prophets,  arousing  and  ei- 
horting  them  by  their  holy  suggestions  to  a  better 
course  of  life,  yet  so,  indeed,  that  it  remained 
within  the  will  and  judgment  of  the  individnd, 
either  to  be  willing  or  unwilling  to  folknr  the 
call  to  divine  and  heavenly  things.  And  froa 
this  manifest  distinction,  it  is  seen  how  the  sod 
is  moved  by  the  presence  of  a  better  spirit,  ije;, 
if  it  encounter  no  perturbation  or  alienation  of 
mind  whatever  from  the  impending  inspintioo^ 
nor  lose  the  free  control  of  its  will ;  as,  for  in^ 
stance,  is  the  case  with  all,  whether  prophets  or 
apostles,  who  ministered  to  the  divine  responsei 
without  any  perturbation  of  mind."  Now,  thtf 
by  the  suggestions  of  a  good  spirit  the  memoiy 
of  man  is  aroused  to  the  recollection  of  better 
things,  we  have  already  shown  by  previous  in- 
stances, when  we  mentioned  the  cases  of  Mar 
decai  and  Artaxerxes. 

5.  This  too,  I  think,  should  next  be  inquiicd 
into,  viz.,  what  are  the  reasons  why  a  human  sod 
is  acted  on  at  one  time  by  good  (spirits),  and  at 
another  by  bad  :  the  grounds  of  which  I  suspect  to 
be  older  than  the  bodily  birth  of  the  individaal, 
as  John  (the  Baptist)  showed  by  his  leaping  and 
exulting  in  his  mother's  womb,  when  the  voice 
of  the  salutation  of  Mary  reached  the  ears  of  Ui 
mother  Elisabeth ;  and  as  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
declares,  who  was  known  to  God  before  he 
formed  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  before  he 
bom  was  sanctified  by  Him,  and  while  yet  a  boy 
received  the  grace  of  prophecy.*'  And  again,  on 
the  oc.h/^r  hand,  it  is  shown  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
some  have  been  possessed  by  hostile  spirits  from 
the  very  beginning  of  their  lives  :  i.e.,  some  were 
bom  with  an  evil  spirit ;  and  others,  accordmg 
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2.  Now,  of  these  opinions,  let  us  first  discuss 
that  which  is  maintained  by  some,  that  there  is 
in  us  a  good  and  heavenly  soul,  and  another 
earthly  and  inferior ;  and  that  the  better  soul  is 
implanted  within  us  from  heaven,  such  as  was 
that  which,  while  Jacob  was  still  in  the  womb, 
gave  him  the  prize  of  victory  in  supplanting  his 
brother  Esau,  and  which  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah 
was  sanctified  from  his  birth,  and  in  that  of  John 
was  filled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  womb. 
Now,  that  which  they  term  the  inferior  soul  is  | 
produced,  they  allege,  along  with  the  body  itself; 
out  of  the  seed  of  the  body,  whence  they  say  it , 
cannot  live  or  subsist  beyond  the  body,  on  which  j 
account  also  they  say  it  is  frequently  termed ! 
flesh.  For  the  expression,  "The  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  Spirit," '  they  take  to  be  applicable 
not  to  the  flesh,  but  to  this  soul,  which  is  prop- 
erly the  soul  of  the  flesh.  From  these  words, 
moreover,  they  endeavour  notwithstanding  to 
make  good  the  declaration  in  Leviticus  :  "  The 
life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof." '  For,  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  diffusion  of  the 
blood  throughout  the  whole  flesh  which  produces 
life  in  the  flesh,  they  assert  that  this  soul,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  life  of  all  flesh,  is  contained  in 
the  blood.  This  statement,  moreover,  that  the 
flesh  struggles  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
against  the  flesh ;  and  the  further  statement,  that 
"  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof,"  is, 
according  to  these  writers,  simply  calling  the 
wisdom  of  the  flesh  by  another  name,  because  it 
is  a  kind  of  material  spirit,  which  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  nor  can  be  so,  because  it  has 
earthly  wishes  and  bodily  desires.  And  it  is  with 
respect  to  this  that  they  think  the  apostle  uttered 
the  words  :  **  I  see  another  law  in  my  members, 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bring- 
ing me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is 
in  my  members."  ^  And  if  one  were  to  object 
to  them  that  these  words  were  spoken  of  the 
nature  of  the  body,  which  indeed,  agreeably  to 
the  peculiarity  of  its  nature,  is  dead,  but  is  said 
to  have  sensibility,  or  wisdom,*  which  is  hostile 
to  God,  or  which  struggles  against  the  spirit ;  or 
if  one  were  to  say  that,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
flesh  itself  was  possessed  of  a  voice,  which  should 
cry  out  against  the  endurance  of  hunger,  or  thirst, 
or  cold,  or  of  any  discomfort  arising  either  from 
abundance  or  poverty,  —  they  would  endeavour 
to  weaken  and  impair  the  force  of  such  (argu- 
ments), by  showing  that  there  were  many  other 
mental  perturbations  5  which  derive  their  origin 
in  no  respect  from  the  flesh,  and  yet  against 
which  the  spirit  struggles,  such  as  ambition,  ava- 
rice, emulation,  envy,  pride,  and  others  Uke  these ; 
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and  seeing  that  with  these  the  human  mind  or 
spirit  wages  a  kind  of  contest,  they  lay  down  as 
the  cause  of  all  these  evils,  nothing  else  than 
this  corporal  soul,  as  it  were,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  and  which  is  generated  from  the 
seed  by  a  process  of  traducianism.  They  are 
accustomed  also  to  adduce,  in  support  of  their 
assertion,  the  declaration  of  the  aposde, ''Nov 
the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are 
these,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness, 
idolatr)',  poisonings,^  hatred,  contentions,  emu- 
lations, wrath,  quarrelling,  dissensions,  heresies, 
sects,  envyings,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  the 
like ; "  ^  asserting  that  all  these  do  not  derive 
their  origin  from  the  habits  or  pleasures  of  the 
flesh,  so  that  all  such  movements  are  to  be 
regarded  as  inherent  in  that  substance  which  has 
not  a  soul,  i.e.,  the  flesh.  The  declaration,  more- 
over, "  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  \m 
that  not  many  wise  men  among  you  according 
to  the  flesh  are  called,"  ^  would  seem  to  require 
to  be  understood  as  if  there  were  one  kind  of 
wisdom,  carnal  and  material,  and  another  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit,  the  former  of  which  cannot 
indeed  be  called  wisdom,  unless  there  be  a  soul 
of  tlie  flesh,  which  is  wise  in  respect  of  what  is 
called  carnal  wisdom.  And  in  addition  to  these 
passages  they  adduce  the  following :  "  Since  the 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit 
against  tlie  flesh,  so  that  we  cannot  do  the  things 
that  we  would." '  What  are  these  things  now 
respecting  which  he  says,  "  that  we  caimot  do 
the  things  that  we  would  ?  "  It  is  certain,  thejr 
reply,  that  the  spirit  carmot  be  intended;  for 
the  will  of  the  spirit  suffers  no  hindrance.  But 
neither  can  the  flesh  be  meant,  because  if  it  has 
not  a  soul  of  its  own,  neither  can  it  assuredly 
possess  a  will.  It  remains,  then,  that  the  will  of 
this  soul  be  intended  which  is  capable  of  having 
a  will  of  its  own,  and  which  certainly  is  opposed 
to  the  will  of  the  spirit.  And  if  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  established  that  the  will  of  the  soul  is  som^ 
thing  intermediate  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  undoubtedly  obeying  and  serving  that  one 
of  the  two  which  it  has  elected  to  obey.  And  if 
it  yield  itself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  it 
renders  men  carnal ;  but  when  it  unites  ilsen 
with  the  spirit,  it  produces  men  of  the  Spirit,  and 
who  on  that  account  are  termed  spiritual.  Ana 
this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  in 
the  words,  "  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  Spirit."  '° 

We  have  accordingly  to  ascertain  what  is  this 
very  will  (intermediate)  between  flesh  and  spintf 
besides  that  will  which  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
flesh  or  the  spirit.    For  it  is  held  as  certain,  that 
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this  subject  we  have  discussed  at  greater  lengthy 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  pages. 

4.  And  now,  as  we  find  the  apostle  making 
mention  of  a  spiritual  body,  let  us  inquire,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  what  idea  we  are  to  form  of 
such  a  thing.  So  far,  then,  as  our  understanding 
can  grasp  it,  we  consider  a  spiritual  body  to  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  ought  to  be  inhabited  not 
only  by  all  holy  and  perfect  souls,  but  also  by  all 
those  creatures  which  will  be  liberated  from  the 
slavery  of  corruption.  Respecting  the  body  also, 
the  apostle  has  said,  "We  have  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens," '  i.e., 
in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  And  from  this 
statement  we  may  form  a  conjecture,  how  pure, 
how  refined,  and  how  glorious  are  the  qualities 
of  that  body,  if  we  comjjare  it  with  those  which, 
although  they  are  celestial  bodies,  and  of  most 
brilliant  splendour,  were  nevertheless  made  with 
hands,  and  are  visible  to  our  sight.  But  of  that 
body  it  is  said,  that  it  is  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  but  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Since,  then, 
those  things  "  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but 
those  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal,"  * 
all  those  bodies  which  we  see  either  on  earth  or 
in  heaven,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  seen, 
and  have  been  made  with  hands,  but  are  not 
eternal,  are  far  excelled  in  glory  by  that  which  is 
not  visible,  nor  made  with  hands,  but  is  eternal. 
From  which  comparison  it  may  be  conceived 
how  great  are  the  comeliness,  and  splendour, 
and  brilliancy  of  a  spiritual  body ;  and  how  tnie 
it  is,  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive, what  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him."  3  We  ought  not,  however,  to  doubt 
that  the  nature  of  this  present  body  of  ours  may, 
by  the  will  of  God,  who  made  it  what  it  is,  be 
raised  to  those  qualities  of  refinement,  and  puri- 
ty, and  splendour  (which  characterize  the  body 
referred  to),  according  as  the  condition  of 
things  requires,  and  the  deserts  of  our  rational 
nature  shall  demand.  Finally,  when  the  world  re- 
quired variety  and  diversity,  matter  yielded  itself 
with  all  docility  throughout  the  diverse  appear- 


things,  have  gradually  fallen  away  to  a  lower  condition,  and  received 
into  them  so  much  wickedness,  that  they  are  converted  into  an  oppo- 
site condition,  by  their  unwillingness  to  retain  their  orif^nal  state, 
and  to  preserve  their  blessedness  uncorrupted.  Nor  is  this  point  to 
be  suppressed,  that  many  rational  creatures  retain  their  first  condi- 
tion {trincipium)  even  to  the  second  and  third  and  fourth  worlds, 
and  allow  no  room  for  any  change  within  them:  while  others,  again, 
will  lose  so  little  of  their  pristine  state,  that  they  will  appear  to  have 
lost  almost  nothing,  and  some  are  to  be  precipitated  with  great  de- 
struction into  the  lowest  pit.  And  God,  the  disposer  of  all  things, 
when  creating  His  worlds,  knows  how  to  treat  each  individual  agree- 
ably to  his  merits,  and  He  is  acquainted  with  the  occa5ions  and  causes 
by  which  the  government  {^MOfrnacula)  of  the  world  is  sustained 
and  commenced;  so  that  he  who  surpassed  all  others  in  wickedness, 
and  brought  himself  completely  down  to  the  earth,  is  made  in  another 
world,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  formed,  a  devil,  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  the  Lord  (Job  xl.  19),  to  be  mocked  by  the  angels  who 
have  lost  the  virtue  of  tneir  originsil  condition '  ^exordii  virtutem) ." 

—  RU>6US. 

'  a  Cor.  V.  1. 

«  3  Cor.  iv.  18. 

.'  I  -Cor.  ii.  9;  cf.  Im.  Ixit.  4. 


ances  and  species  of  things  to  the  Creator,  as  ti 
its  Lord  and  Maker,  that  He  might  educe  fioo 
it  the  various  forms  of  celestial  and  tenestrii 
beings.  But  when  things  have  begun  to  hasta 
to  that  consummation  that  all  may  be  one,  ai 
the  Father  is  one  with  the  Son,  it  may  be  imdep 
stood  as  a  rational  inference,  that  where  all  an 
one,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  diversity. 

5.  The  last  enemy,  moreover,  who  is  caU 
death,  is  said  on  this  account  to  be  destrojrcdi 
that  there  may  not  be  anything  left  of  a  mom 
ful  kind  when  death  does  not  exist,  nor  anytbiqg 
that  is  adverse  when  there  is  no  enemy.  Til 
destruction  of  the  last  enemy,  indeed,  is  to  bi 
understood,  not  as  if  its  sul^tance,  which  fOUf 
formed  by  God,  is  to  perish,  but  because  its  inin(| 
and  hostile  will,  which  came  not  firom  God, " 
from  itself,  are  to  be  destroyed.  Its  desi 
therefore,  will  not  be  its  non-existence,  but 
ceasing  to  be  an  enemy,  and  (to  be)  death, 
nothing  is  impossible  to  the  Omnip>otent,  nor 
anything  incapable  of  restoration  ^  to  its  Creator, 
for  He  made  all  things  that  they  might  exist, 
those  things  which  were  made  for  existence 
not  cease  to  be.^  For  this  reason  also  will 
admit  of  change  and  variety,  so  as  to  be  pi 
according  to  their  merits,  either  in  a  better 
worse  position  ;  but  no  destruction  of  sul 
can  befall  those  things  which  were  created 
God  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  exisi 
For  those  things  which  agreeably  to  the  o 
opinion  are  l>elieved  to  perish,  the  nature 
of  our  faith  or  of  the  truth  will  not  permit  m 
suppose  to  be  destroyed.  Finally,  our  flesh 
supposed  by  ignorant  men  and  unbelievere  to 
destroyed  after  death,  in  such  a  degree  that 
retains  no  relic  at  all  of  its  former  subs 
We,  however,  who  believe  in  its  res 
understand  that  a  change  only  has  been 
duced  by  death,  but  that  its  substance  c 
remains  ;  and  that  by  the  will  of  its  Creator, 
at  the  time  appointed,  it  will  be  restored  to 
and  that  a  second  time  a  change  will  take 
in  it,  so  that  what  at  first  was  fiesh  (formed) 
of  earthly  soil,  and  was  afterwards  dissolved 
death,  and  again  reduced  to  dust  and 
("  For  dust  thou  art,"  7  it  is  said,  "and  to 
shalt  thou  return"),  will  be  again  raised 
the  earth,  and  shall  after  this,  according  to 
merits  of  the  indwelling  soul,  advance  to  the 
of  a  spiritual  body. 

6.  Into  this  condition,  then,  we  are  tosa[ 
that  all  this  bodily  substance  of  ours  wiD 


4  Insanabile. 

s  ["  Origen  went  so  (ar,  that,  contrary  to  the  genenl 
allowed  Saun  the  glimmer  of  a  hope  of  future  grace.  . 
here  speaking  of  the  last  enemy,  death;  but  it  is  cvidot, 
context,  that  he  identifies  death  with  the  devil,"  dc  (m_ 
History  of  Doctrines^  vol.  i.  p.  14S-147.    Seie  alMi,  smprm^ 
vi.  5.  p.  aoi.)     $.] 

^  Ut  esaent  et  pOTiianeroKt. 

7  Gen.  iii.  19. 
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brought,  when  all  things  shall  be  re-established 
in  a  state  of  unity,  and  when  God  shall  be  all  in 
il  And  this  result  must  be  understood  as  being 
brought  about,  not  suddenly,  but  slowly  and 
padually,  seeing  that  the  process  of  amendment 
md  correction  will  take  place  imperceptibly  in 
;he  individual  instances  during  the  lapse  of 
»untless  and  unmeasured  ages,  some  outstrip- 
)ing  others,  and  tending  by  a  swifter  course 
awards  perfection,'  while  others  again  follow 
dose  at  hand,  and  some  again  a  long  way  be- 
lind ;  and  thus,  through  the  numerous  and  un- 
xjunted  orders  of  progressive  beings  who  are 
King  reconciled  to  God  from  a  state  of  enmity, 
lie  last  enemy  is  finally  reached,  who  is  called 
ieath,  so  that  he  also  may  be  destroyed,  and 
K)  longer  be  an  enemy.  When,  therefore,  all 
ational  souls  shall  have  been  restored  to  a  con- 
lition  of  this  kind,  then  the  nature  of  this  body 
)f  ours  will  undergo  a  change  into  the  glory  of  a 
spiritual  body.  For  as  we  see  it  not  to  be  the 
3se  with  rational  natures,  that  some  of  them 
lave  lived  in  a  condition  of  degradation  owing 
0  their  sins,  while  others  have  been  called  to  a 
•tate  of  happiness  on  account  of  their  merits ; 
Hit  as  we  see  those  same  souls  who  had  formerly 
)een  sinful,  assisted,  after  their  conversion  and 
tconciliation  to  God,  to  a  state  of  happiness ; 
0  also  are  we  to  consider,  with  respect  to  the 
laturc  of  the  body,  that  the  one  which  we  now 
nake  use  of  in  a  state  of  meanness,  and  corrup- 
ion,  and  weakness,  is  not  a  different  body  from 
hat  which  we  shall  possess  in  incorruption,  and 
u  power,  and  in  glory ;  but  that  the  same  body, 
^hen  it  has  cast  away  the  infirmities  in  which  it  is 
Jow  entangled,  shall  be  transmuted  into  a  condi- 
ion  of  glory,  being  rendered  spiritual,  so  that  what 
"WB  a  vessel  of  dishonour  may,  when  cleansed, 
^ome  a  vessel  unto  honour,  and  an  abode  of 
blessedness.  And  in  this  condition,  also,  we  arc 
to  believe,  that  by  the  will  of  the  Creator,  it  will 
ihide  for  ever  without  any  change,  as  is  con- 
finned  by  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  when 
^  says,  "  We  have  a  house,  not  made  with 
Iwnds,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  For  the  faith  of 
^e  Church  *  does  not  admit  the  view  of  certain 
Grecian  philosophers,  that  there  is  besides  the 
^y,  comix)sed  of  four  elements,  another  fifth 
'^y,  which  is  different  in  all  its  parts,  and  di- 
"^crse  from  this  our  present  body ;  since  neither 
out  of  sacred  Scripture  can  any  produce  the 
?"ghtest  suspicion  of  evidence  for  such  an  opin- 
ion, nor  can  any  rational  inference  from  things 
illow  the  reception  of  it,  especially  when  the 
holy  apostle  manifestly  declares,  that  it  is  not  new 
Iwdies  which  are  given  to  those  who  rise  from 
te  dead,  but  that  they  receive  those  identical 


'  Admnma. 

I  [¥lqcid«noa  lY.] 


ones  which  they  had  possessed  when  living, 
transformed  from  an  inferior  into  a  better  condi- 
tion. For  his  words  are  :  "  It  is  sown  an  animal 
body,  it  will  rise  a  spiritual  body :  it  is  sown  in 
corruption,  it  will  arise  in  incorruption:  it  is 
sown  in  weakness,  it  will  arise  in  power :  it  is 
sown  in  dishonour,  it  will  arise  in  glory."  *  As, 
therefore,  there  is  a  kind  of  advance  in  man,  so 
that  from  being  first  an  animal  being,  and  not 
understanding  what  belongs  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
he  reaches  by  means  of  instruction  the  stage  of 
being  made  a  spiritual  being,  and  of  judging  all 
things,  while  he  himself  is  judged  by  no  one ;  so 
also,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  body,  we 
are  to  hold  that  this  very  body  which  now,  on 
account  of  its  service  to  the  soul,  is  styled  an 
animal  body,  will,  by  means  of  a  certain  prog- 
ress, when  the  soul,  united  to  God,  shall  have 
been  made  one  spirit  with  Him  (the  body  even 
then  ministering,  as  it  were,  to  the  spirit),  attain 
to  a  spiritual  condition  and  quality,  esi>ecially 
since,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  bodily  na- 
ture was  so  formed  by  the  Creator,  as  to  pass 
easily  into  whatever  condition  he  should  wish,  or 
the  nature  of  the  case  demand. 

7.  The  whole  of  this  reasoning,  then,  amounts 
to  this :  that  God  created  two  general  natures, 
—  a  visible,  i.e.,  a  corporeal  nature ;  and  an  in- 
visible nature,  which  is  incorporeal.  Now  these 
two  natures  admit  of  two  different  permutations. 
That  invisible  and  rational  nature  changes  in 
mind  and  purpose,  because  it  is  endowed  with 
freedom  of  will,^  and  is  on  this  account  found 
sometimes  to  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  good, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  opposite.  But  this 
corporeal  nature  admits  of  a  change  in  substance ; 
whence  also  God,  the  arranger  of  all  things,  has 
the  service  of  this  matter  at  His  command  in 
the  moulding,  or  fabrication,  or  re-touching  of 
whatever  He  wishes,  so  that  corporeal  nature 
may  be  transmuted,  and  transformed  into  any 
forms  or  species  whatever,  according  as  the  de- 
serts of  things  may  demand  ;  which  the  prophet 
evidently  has  in  view  when  he  says,  "  It  is  God 
who  makes  and  transforms  all  things."  5 

8.  And  now  the  point  for  investigation  is, 
whether,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  the  whole 
of  bodily  nature  will,  in  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  consist  of  one  species,  and  the  sole  qual- 
ity of  body  be  that  which  shall  shine  in  the  in- 
describable glory  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
future  possession  of  the  spiritual  body.  For  if 
we  rightly  understand  the  matter,  this  is  the 
statement  of  Moses  in  the  beginning  of  his  book, 
when  he  says,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."  ^     For  this  is  the 


*  X  Cor.  XV.  a8. 

*  [Elucidation  V.] 
s  Cf.  Ps.  cii.  95,  ap. 
^  Gen.  i.  z. 
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beginning  of  all  creation :  to  this  beginning  the 
end  and  consummation  of  all  things  must  be  re- 
called, i.e.,  in  order  that  that  heaven  and  that 
earth  may  be  the  habitation  and  resting-place  of 
the  pious ;  so  that  all  the  holy  ones,  and  the 
meek,  may  first  obtain  an  inheritance  in  that 
land,  since  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  Gospel.  In  which 
land  I  believe  there  exist  the  true  and  living 
forms  of  that  worship  which  Moses  handed  down 
under  the  shadow  of  the  law ;  of  which  it  is  said, 
that  "  they  serve  unto  the  example  and  shadow 
of  heavenly  things  "  '  —  those,  viz.,  who  were  in 
subjection  in  the  law.  To  Moses  himself  also 
was  the  injunction  given,  "  Look  that  thou  make 
them  after  the  form  and  pattern  which  were 
showed  thee  on  the  mount."  *  From  which  it 
appears  to  me,  that  as  on  this  earth  the  law  was 
a  sort  of  schoolmaster  to  those  who  by  it  were 
to  be  conducted  to  Christ,  in  order  that,  being 
instructed  and  trained  by  it,  they  might  more 
easily,  after  the  training  of  the  law,  receive  the 
more  perfect  principles  of  Christ ;  so  also  an- 
other earth,  which  receives  into  it  all  the  saints, 
may  first  imbue  and  mould  them  by  the  institu- 
tions of  the  true  and  everlasting  law,  that  they 
may  more  easily  gain  possession  of  those  perfect 
institutions  of  heaven,  to  which  nothing  can  be 
added ;  in  which  there  will  be,  of  a  truth,  that 
Gospel  which  is  called  everlasting,  and  that  Testa- 
ment, ever  new,  which  shall  never  grow  old. 


*  Heb.  viii.  5. 

*  Ex.  XXV.  4*. 


9.  In  this  way,  accordingly,  we  are  to  suppc^ 
that  at  the  consummation  and  restoration  of    ai 
things,  those  who  make  a  gradual  advance,  axic 
who  ascend  (in  the  scale  of  improvement),  i^i/j 
arrive  in  due  measure  and  order  at  that  laixf 
and  at  that  training  which  is  contained  in  j^ 
where  they  may  be  prepared  for  those  better 
institutions  to  which  no  addition  can  be  made. 
For,  after  His  agents  and  servants,  the  Lord 
Christ,  who  is  King  of  all,  will  Himself  assume 
the  kingdom ;  i.e.,  after  instruction  in  the  holy 
virtues.  He  will  Himself  instruct  diose  who  are 
capable  of  receiving  Him  in  respect  of  His  be- 
ing wisdom,  reigning  in  them  until  He  has  sub- 
jected them  to  the  Father,  who  has  subdued  all 
things  to  Himself,  i.e.,  that  when  they  shall  have 
been  made  capable  of  receiving  God,  God  may 
be  to  them  all  in  all.     Then  accordingly,  as  a    ; 
necessary  consequence,  bodily  nature  wiU  obtain 
that  highest  condition  J  to  which  nothing  more 
can  be  added.     Having  discussed,  up  to  this 
point,  the  quality  of  bodily  nature,  or  of  spiritual 
body,  we  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  the  reader  to 
determine  what  he  shall   consider  best   And 
here  we  may  bring  the  third  book  to  a  conclusion. 

3  Terome  {Epistle  to  A vitust  No.  94)  says  that  Otwak*iAva 
most  lengthened  discussion,  in  which  nt  asserts  that  att  bodajruHioc 
is  to  lie  changed  into  attenuated  and  spiritual  bodies,  and  that  ill  fs^ 
sunce  is  to  ht  converted  into  one  body  of  peiiect  puikjr,  lad  no* 
brilliant  than  any  splendour  {mundtsnmMm  ei  »mmi  ft^^J^ 
pMrius")^  and  sucn  as  the  human  mind  cannot  nowooooei«e,"<^ 
at  the  Ust,  •*  And  God  will  be  '  all  in  all/  so  that  the  whole  of  boiBr 
nature  may  be  reduced  into  that  substance  which  is  belter  thn  h 
others,  into  the  divine,  vii.,  than  which  none  is  better.'  Fions^w^ 
since  it  seems  to  follow  that  God  possesses  a  body,  aldxmghrf^ 
treme  tenuity  {licet  teMuissimmm).'Rv^ma  has  either  uMvm 
this  view,  or  altered  the  meaning  of  Origen's  woidt  (Rtueai). 
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by  no  means  succeed  in  producing  any  such  mighty 
power  within  them  as  would  lead  foreign  nations  to 
obey  their  laws,  or  have  regard  to  their  statements, 
they  did  not  venture  even  to  essay  the  attempt,  lest 
the  failure  of  the  undertaking  should  stamp  their 
conduct  with  the  mark  of  imprudence.  And  yet 
there  are  throughout  the  whole  world  —  throughout 
all  Greece,  and  all  foreign  countries  —  countless  in- 
dividuals who  have  abandoned  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  those  whom  they  had  believed  to  be 
gods,  and  have  yielded  themselves  up  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to  the  discipleship 
and  worship  of  Christ;  and  have  done  this,  not 
without  exciting  against  themselves  the  intense  ha- 
tred of  the  worshippers  of  images,  so  as  frequently 
to  be  exposed  to  cruel  tortures  from  the  latter,  and 
sometimes  even  to  be  put  to  death.  And  yet  they 
embrace,  and  with  all  affection  preserve,  the  wordis 
and  teaching  of  Christ. 


2.  And  we  may  see,  moreover,  how  that  religion 
itself  grew  up  in  a  short  time,  making  progress  by 
the  punishment  and  death  of  its  worshippers,  by  the 
plundering  of  their  goods,  and  by  the  tortures  of 
every  kind  which  they  endured ;  and  this  result  is  the 
more  surprising,  that  even  the  teachers  of  it  them- 
selves neither  were  men  of  skill,*  nor  very  numerous ; 
and  yet  these  words  are  preached  throughout  the 
whole  world,  so  that  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  wise  and 
foolish,  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.^ 
From  which  it  is  no  doubtful  inference,  that  it  is  not 
by  human  power  or  might  that  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ  come  to  prevail  with  all  faith  and  power  over 
the  understandings  and  souls  of  all  men.  For,  that 
these  results  were  both  predicted  by  Him,  and  es- 
tablished by  divine  answers  proceeding  from  Him, 
is  clear  from  His  own  words  :  "  Ye  shall  be  brought 
before  governors  and  kings  for  My  sake,  for  a  testi- 
mony against  them  and  the  Gentiles."  ^  And  again : 
"This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached 
among  all  nations."  ^  And  again  :  "  Many  shall  say 
to  Me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Ix)rd,  have  we  not  eaten 
and  drunk  in  Thy  name,  and  in  Thy  name  cast  out 
devils  ?  And  I  i«all  say  unto  them,  Depart  from  Me, 
ye  workers  of  iniquity,  I  never  knew  you."  9    If  these 


reception  of  his  words;  and  although 
those  who  professed  to  philosophize  about 
truth  brought  forward  a  great  apparatus 
of  apparent  logical  demonstration,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  impress  what  was 
deemed  by  him  the  truth  upon  other  na- 
tions, or  even  on  any  number  of  persons 
worth  mentioning  in  a  single  nation.  And 
yet  not  only  would  the  legislators  have 
liked  to  enforce  those  laws  which  appeared 
to  be  good,  if  possible,  upon  the  whole 
human  race,  but  the  teachers  also  to  have 
spread  what  they  imagined  to  be  truth 
everywhere  throughout  the  world.  But  is 
they  were  unable  to  call  men  of  other  lan- 
guages and  from  many  nations  to  obsetve 
their  laws,  and  accept  their  teaching,  tfaej 
did  not  at  all  attempt  to  do  this,  consider- 
ing not  unwisely  the  impossibility  of  sodi 
a  result  happening  to  them.  Whereas  all 
Greece,  and  the  barbarous  part  of  oar 
world,  contains  innumerable  zealots,  who 
have  deserted  the  laws  of  their  fathers  and 
the  established  gods,  for  the  observance 
of  the  lavirs  of  Moses  and  the  discipleship 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ;  although 
those  who  clave  to  the  law  of  Moses  were 
hated  by  the  worshippers  of  images,  and 
those  who  accepted  the  words  of  Jesos 
Christ  were  exposed,  in  addition,  to  die 
danger  of  death. 

2.  And  if  we  observe  how  powerful  the 
word  has   become  in  a  very  few  years, 
notwithstanding   that  against  those  who 
acknowledged    Christianity     conspiracies 
were  formed,  and  some  of  them  on  its 
account  put  to  death,  and  others  of  then* 
lost  their  property,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  small  number  of  its  teachers,'  i* 
was  preached  everywhere  throughout  to^ 
world,  so  that  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  wise 
and  foolish,  gave  themselves  up  to  tl»e 
worship  that  is  through  Jesus,*  we  have  o^ 
difficulty  in  saying  that  the  result  is  ^^' 
yond  any  human  power,*    Jesus  havioi 
taught  with  all  authority  and  persuasir^' 
ness  that  His  word  should  not  be  ov^*"* 
come ;  so  that  we  may  rightly  regard  ^ 
oracular  responses^  those  utterances  o^ 
His,  such  as,  "  Ye  shall  be  brought  bef(>^^ 
governors  and  kings  for  My  sie,  for     * 
testimony   against    them    and   the  G^^' 
tiles ; "  7  and,  "  Many  shall  say  unto  Me  *^ 
that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  cat^ 
in  Thy  name,  and  drunk  in  Thy  naine,a^ 
in  Thy  name  cast  out  devils?  .  And  Isb^ 


I  S«tU  adoaeL       *  ovfii  rwr  MatrxiXttw  wktoimi^6vrmv,       '  Relinonem  Christianae  doctrinae.        *  rfj  SiA  *Iiy«x»v  9to9t$ih 
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ideed,  had  been  so  uttered  by  Him,  and 
;e  predictions  had  not  been  fulfilled,  they 
liaps  appear  to  be  untrue,'  and  not  to  pos- 
uthority.  But  now,  when  His  dbclarations 
nto  ftilfilment,  seeing  they  were  predicted 
power  and  authority,  it  is  most  clearly 
be  true  that  He,  when  He  was  made  man, 
to  men  the  precepts  of  salvation.^ 

t,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  this,  which  the 
lad  beforehand  foretold  of  Him,  that  princes 
t  cease  from  Judah,  nor  leaders  from  be- 

thighs,  until  He  should  come  for  whom 
;n  reserved  (viz.,  the  kingdom),  and  until 
tation  of  the  Gentiles  should  come  ?  For 
;  distinctly  evident  from  the  history  itself, 
t  is  clearly  seen  at  the  present  day,  that 

times  of  Christ  onwards  there  were  no 
•ngst  the  Jews.     Nay,  even  all  those  objects 

pride,*  of  which  they  vaunted  so  much, 
hich  they  exulted,  whether  regarding  the 

the  temple  or  the  ornaments  of  the  altar, 
ose  sacerdotal  fillets  and  robes  of  the  high 
?re  all  destroyed  together.  For  the  proph- 
ilfilled  which  had  declared,  "  For  the  chil- 
srael  shall  abide  many  days  without  king 
e :  there  shall  be  no  victim,  nor  altar,  nor 
1,  nor  answers."  *®    These  testimonies,  ac- 

we  employ  against  those  who  seem  to  assert 

is  spoken  in  Genesis  by  Jacob  refers  to 
ad  who  say  that  there  still  remains  a  prince 
e  of  Judah  —  he,  viz.,  who  is  the  prince  of 
)n,  whom  they  style  Patriarch  '  *  —  and  that 
not  fail  (a  ruler)  of  his  seed,  who  will  re- 
l  the  advent  of  that  Christ  whom  they  pic- 
lemselves.  But  if  the  prophet's  words  be 
n  he  says,  "The  children  of  Israel  shall 
ny  days  without  king,  without  prince  ;  and 
1  be  no  victim,  nor  altar,  nor  priesthood  ; "  *J 
rtainly,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  temple, 
re  neither  offered,  nor  any  altar  found,  nor 
hood  exists,  it  is  most  certain  that,  as  it  is 
)rinces  have  departed  from  Judah,  and  a 
m  between  his  thighs,  until  the  coming  of 
rhom  it  has  been  reserved.    It  is  established. 

He  is  come  for  whom  it  has  been  reserved, 
tom  is  the  expectation  of  the  Gentiles.  And 
festly  seems  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  multitude 
who  have  believed  on  God  through  Christ 
e  different  nations. 


say  unto  them,  Depart  from  Me,  ye  work- 
ers of  iniquity,  I  never  knew  you."  «  Now 
it  was  perhaps  (once)  probable  that,  in 
uttering  these  words.  He  spoke  them  in 
vain,  so  that  they  were  not  true ;  but  when 
that  which  was  delivered  with  so  much 
authority  has  come  to  pass,  it  shows  that 
God,  having  really  become  man,  delivered 
to  men  the  doctrines  of  salvation.^ 

3.  And  what  need  is  there  to  mention 
also  that  it  was  predicted  of  Christ  ^  that 
then  would  the  rulers  fail  from  Judah,  and 
the  leaders  from  his  thighs,^  when  He 
came  for  whom  it  is  reserved  (the  king- 
dom, namely)  ;  and  that  the  expectation 
of  the  Gentiles  should  dwell  in  the  land?' 
For  it  is  clearly  manifest  from  the  history, 
and  from  what  is  seen  at  the  present  day, 
that  from  the  times  of  Jesus  there  were  no* 
longer  any  who  were  called  kings  of  the 
Jews; 9  all  those  Jewish  institutions  on 
which  they  prided  themselves  —  I  mean 
those  arrangements  relating  to  the  temple 
and  the  altar,  and  the  offering  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  robes  of  the  high  priest' — 
having  been  destroyed.  For  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  which  said,  "  The  children  of 
Israel  shall  sit  many  days,  there  being  no 
king,  nor  ruler,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  altar,  nor 
priesthood,  nor  responses."  *°  And  these 
predictions  we  employ  to  answer  those 
who,  in  their  perplexity  as  to  the  words 
spoken  in  Genesis  by  Jacob  to  Judah,  as- 
sert that  the  Ethnarch,»»  being  of  the  race 
of  Judah,  is  the  ruler  of  the  people,  and 
that  there  will  not  fail  some  of  his  seed, 
until  the  advent  of  that  Christ  whom  they 
figure  to  their  imagination.  But  if  "the 
children  of  Israel  are  to  sit  many  days 
without  a  king,  or  ruler,  or  altar,  or  priest- 
hood, or  responses ; "  and  if,  since  the 
temple  was  destroyed,  there  exists  no 
longer  sacrifice,  nor  altar,  nor  priesthood, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  ruler  has  failed  out 
of  Judah,  and  the  leader  from  between  his 
thighs.  And  since  the  prediction  declares 
that  "  the  ruler  shall  not  fail  from  Judah, 
and  the  leader  from  between  his  thighs, 
until  what  is  reserved  for  Him  shall  come," 
it  is  manifest  that  He  is  come  to  whom 
(belongs)  what  is  reserved  —  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Gentiles.  And  this  is  clear 
from  the  multitude  of  the  heathen  who 
have  believed  on  God  through  Jesus 
Christ. 


t.  vii.  32,  23.        2  Fortasse  minus  vera  c«se  vidcrentur.        '  Salutaria  pnecepta.        *  trwrijpia  Boyiiara, 
'w4ii  6  Xoi<rr6f.         ^  <«  ri>y  fLJipiiV,         7  iin.6i^ti^<rji.        *  Illx  omnes  ambitiones  Judaicse.        9  oujc  tri  fimo^iKtU  'lovlaiav 
»o  Cf.  Hos.  iii.  4.    Quoted  from  the  Septuannt.         "  On  the  Patriarch  of  the  Jews,  cf.  Milman's   Hitt^ry  ^  tkt 
.  p.  399  sq.,  and  vol.  iiu  p.  7  s^.        "  Termed  by  Rufinus  "  Patriarch."        "  Deut.  zxxii. 
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by  no  means  succeed  in  producing  any  such  mighty 
power  within  them  as  would  lead  foreign  nations  to 
obey  their  laws,  or  have  regard  to  their  statements, 
they  did  not  venture  even  to  essay  the  attempt,  lest 
the  failure  of  the  undertaking  should  stamp  their 
conduct  with  the  mark  of  imprudence.  And  yet 
there  are  throughout  the  whole  world  —  throughout 
all  Greece,  and  all  foreign  countries  —  countless  in- 
dividuals who  have  abandoned  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  those  whom  they  had  believed  to  be 
gods,  and  have  yielded  themselves  up  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to  the  discipleship 
and  worship  of  Christ;  and  have  done  this,  not 
without  exciting  against  themselves  the  intense  ha- 
tred of  the  worshippers  of  images,  so  as  frequently 
to  be  exposed  to  cruel  tortures  from  the  latter,  and 
sometimes  even  to  be  put  to  death.  And  yet  they 
embrace,  and  with  all  affection  preserve,  the  words 
and  teaching  of  Christ. 


2.  And  we  may  see,  moreover,  how  that  religion 
itself  grew  up  in  a  short  time,  making  progress  by 
the  punishment  and  death  of  its  worshippers,  by  the 
plundering  of  their  goods,  and  by  the  tortures  of 
every  kind  which  they  endured ;  and  this  result  is  the 
more  surprising,  that  even  the  teachers  of  it  them- 
selves neither  were  men  of  skill,*  nor  very  numerous ; 
and  yet  these  words  are  preached  throughout  the 
whole  world,  so  that  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  wise  and 
foolish,  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.^ 
From  which  it  is  no  doubtful  inference,  that  it  is  not 
by  human  power  or  might  that  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ  come  to  prevail  with  all  faith  and  power  over 
the  understandings  and  souls  of  all  men.  For,  that 
these  results  were  both  predicted  by  Him,  and  es- 
tablished by  divine  answers  proceeding  from  Him, 
is  clear  from  His  own  words  :  **  Ye  shall  be  brought 
before  governors  and  kings  for  My  sake,  for  a  testi- 
mony against  them  and  the  Gentiles."  ^  And  again  : 
"This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached 
among  all  nations."  *  And  again  :  "  Many  shall  say 
to  Me  in  that  day,  Lord,  I>ord,  have  we  not  eaten 
and  drunk  in  Thy  name,  and  in  Thy  name  cast  out 
devils?  And  I  will  say  unto  them.  Depart  from  Me, 
ye  workers  of  iniquity,  I  never  knew  you."'    If  these 


reception  of  his  words;  and  althoo^ 
those  who  professed  to  philosophize  about 
truth  brought  forward  a  great  appualm 
of  apparent  logical  demonstration,  so 
one  has  been  able  to  impress  what  mi 
deemed  by  him  the  truth  upon  other  na- 
tions, or  even  on  any  number  of  penoH 
worth  mentioning  in  a  single  nation.  And 
yet  not  only  would  the  legislators  haie 
liked  to  enforce  those  laws  which  appeared 
to  be  good,  if  possible,  upon  the  whole 
human  race,  but  the  teachers  also  to  hue 
spread  what  they  imagined  to  be  tiutk 
everywhere  throughout  the  world.  But  a 
they  were  unable  to  call  men  of  other  lan- 
guages and  from  many  nations  to  obaeive 
their  laws,  and  accept  their  teaching,  tfaqr. 
did  not  at  all  attempt  to  do  this,  conside^  j 
ing  not  unwisely  the  impossibility  of  sock 
a  result  happening  to  them.  Whereas  al 
Greece,  and  the  barbarous  part  of  oir 
world,  contains  iimumerable  zealots,  wkt 
have  deserted  the  laws  of  their  &then  and  i 
the  established  gods,  for  the  observanoo. 
of  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  discipkrin 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ;  althouf^^ 
those  who  clave  to  the  law  of  Moses  ivae 
hated  by  the  worshippers  of  images,  and 
those  who  accepted  the  words  of  JtM 
Christ  were  exposed,  in  additicm,  to  the 
danger  of  death. 

2.  And  if  we  observe  how  powerful  the 
word  has  become  in  a  very  few  yeai^ 
notwithstanding  that  against  those  wbo 
acknowledged  Christianity  conspirada 
were  formed,  and  some  of  them  on  id 
account  put  to  death,  and  others  of  theo 
lost  their  property,  and  that,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  small  number  of  its  teachers,'  it 
was  preached  everywhere  throughout  tne 
world,  so  that  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  wiie 
and  foolish,  gave  themselves  up  to  tiie 
worship  that  is  through  Jesus/  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  saying  that  the  result  is  b^ 
yond  any  human  power,'  Jesus  haviqg 
taught  with  all  authority  and  pe^soasiv^ 
ness  that  His  word  should  not  be  over* 
come ;  so  that  we  may  rightly  reffxi  ' 
oracular  responses*  those  utterances  of 
His,  such  as,  "  Ye  shall  be  brought  before 
governors  and  kings  for  My  ss^e,  for  ^ 
testimony  against  them  and  the  Geo- 
tiles ;  "  7  and,  "  Many  shall  say  unto  Me  in 
that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  eaten 
in  Thy  name,  and  drunk  in  Thy  luune,  and 
in  Thy  name  cast  out  devils?    And  Ishd 


I  Satis  adooei.       '  ovM  twv  MaaiciXMw  wk9oyai6vrmv,       >  Rdinonem 
S  |i«i^r  ^  K«ri  Siy$pmwo»  ro  wpmyiim.  cckm.        ^  xin^tioik.        ">  Matt.  x. 
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4.  In  the  song  of  Deuteronomy,'  also,  it  is  pro- 
phetically declared  that,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the 
former  people,  there  was  to  be  an  election  of  a  fool- 
ish nation, —  no  other,  certainly,  than  that  which  was 
brought  about  by  Christ ;  for  thus  the  words  run ; 
"  They  have  moved  Me  to  anger  with  their  images, 
and  I  will  stir  them  up  to  jealousy ;  I  will  arouse 
them  to  anger  against  a  fooUsh  nation.''  3  We  may 
therefore  evidentiy  see  how  the  Hebrews,  who  are 
said  to  have  excited  God's  anger  by  means  of  those 
(idols),  which  are  no  gods,  and  to  have  aroused  His 
wrath  by  their  images,  were  themselves  also  excited 
to  jealousy  by  means  of  a  foolish  nation,  which  God 
hath  chosen  by  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
disciples.  For  the  following  is  the  language  of  the 
apostle :  "  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that 
not  many  wise  men  among  you  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  (are  called)  :  but  God 
has  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  and  the 
things  which  are  not,  to  destroy  the  things  which 
formerly  existed."  *  Carnal  Israel,  therefore,  should 
not  boast ;  for  such  is  the  term  used  by  the  apostle  : 
"iNo  flesh,  I  say,  should  glory  in  the  presence  of 
God."  5 


5.  What  are  we  to  say,  moreover,  regarding  those 
prophecies  of  Christ  contained  in  the  Psalms,  espe- 
cially the  one  with  the  superscription,  "  A  song  for 
the  Beloved ; " '  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  His 
tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer ;  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men ;  "  that  "  grace  is  poured  into  His 
lips?"  Now,  the  indication  that  grace  has  been 
poured  upon  His  lips  is  this,  that,  after  a  short  period 
had  elapsed  —  for  He  taught  only  during  a  year  and 
some  months  ^  —  the  whole  world,  nevertheless,  be- 
came filled  with  His  doctrine,  and  with  faith  in  His 
religion.  There  arose,  then, "  in  His  days  righteous 
men,  and  abundance  of  peace,"  ^  abiding  even  to 
the  end,  which  end  is  entitled  "  the  taking  away  of  the 
moon ;  "  and  "  His  dominion  shall  extend  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  '** 
There  was  a  sign  also  given  to  the  house  of  David. 
For  a  virgin  conceived,  and  bare  Emmanuel,  which, 
when  interpreted,  signifies,  "  God  with  us  :  know  it, 
O  nations,  and  be  overcome."  "  For  we  are  con- 
quered and  overcome,  who  are  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
remain  as  a  kind  of  spoils  of  His  victory,  who  have 
subjected  our  necks  to  His  grace.  Even  the  place 
of  His  birth  was  predicted  in  the   prophecies  of 


4.  And  in  the  song  in  Deuter 
also,  it  is  prophetically  made  knxy 
on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  fori: 
pie,'  there  was  to  be  an  election  o 
nations,  which  has  been  brought 
by  no  other  than  by  Jesus.  "  Fc 
He  says,  "  moved  Me  to  jealousy  1 
which  is  not  God,  they  have  provt 
to  anger  with  their  idols ;  and  I  n 
them  to  jealousy  with  those  which 
a  people,  and  will  provoke  them  1 
with  a  foolish  nation."  ^  Now  it 
ble  to  understand  with  all  cleazn 
the  Hebrews,  who  are  said  to  havi 
God  to  jealousy  by  that  which  is  i 
and  to  have  provoked  Him  to  1 
their  idols,  were  (themselves)  an 
jealousy  by  that  which  was  not  f 
—  the  foolish  nation,  namely,  wh 
chose  by  the  advent  of  Jesus  CI 
His  disciples.  We  see,  indeed,  " 
ing,  that  not  many  wise  men  after  1 
not  many  migh^,  not  many  no 
called)  ;  but  God  hath  chosen  th* 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  t 
and  base  things,  and  things  that 
spised,  hath  God  chosen,  and  thi 
are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  th 
which  formerly  existed  ;  "**  and  le 
Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  ' 
called  by  the  apostle  "  flesh,"  bos 
presence  of  God. 

5.  And  what  are  we  to  say  regai 
prophecies  of  Christ  in  the  Psab 
being  a  certain  ode  with  the  supei 
"  For  the  Beloved,"  7  whose  "  to 
said  to  be  the  "  pen  of  a  read 
who  is  fairer  than  the  sons  of  me 
"  grace  was  poured  on  His  lips? " 
proof  that  grace  was  poured  on  h 
this,  that  although  the  period  of  h 
ing  was  short  —  for  He  taught  so 
about  a  year  and  a  few  months — t 
has  been  filled  with  his  teaching, 
the  worship  of  God  (established) 
Him.  For  there  arose  "  in  His  di 
eousness  and  abundance  of  peace, 
abides  until  the  consummation,  w 
been  called  the  taking  away  of  th 
and  He  continues  "  ruling  from  a 
and  from  the  rivers  to  the  end 
earth."  '**  And  to  the  house  of  I 
been  given  a  sign  :  for  the  Virgin 
was  pregnant,"  and  brought  fort 
and  His  name  is  Emmanuel,  ^ 
**  God  with  us  i "  and  as  the  sam< 


>  Deut.  xxxiL       ■  rov  wporipov  Aaov.        3  Deut  xxxii.  ax.       *  i  Cor.  i.  26-38.    Que  erant  prius.       s  t  Cor.  i.  so. 
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M.i€ah,  who   said,  "And  thou,  Bethlehem,  land  of 
Jtidah,  art  by  no  means  small  among  the  leaders 
o^  Jadah :  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  a  Leader, 
who  shall  rule  My  people  Israel."  *     The  weeks  of 
ir^s^us,  also^  which  the  prophet  Daniel  had  predicted, 
esdending  to  the  leadership  of  Christ,^  have  been  ful- 
filled.   Moreover,  he  is  at  hand,  who  in  the  book  of 
Job^  is  said  to  be  about  to  destroy  the  huge  beast, 
^pvlio  also  gave  power  to  his  own  disciples  to  tread  on 
seipents  and  scorpions,  and  on  all  the  power  of  the 
cxiemyy  without  being  injured  by  him.     But  if  any 
one  will  consider  the  journeys  of  Christ's  apostles 
tluooghout  the  different  places,  in  which  as  His  mes- 
sengers they  preached  the  Gospel,  he  will  find  that 
l>o^  what  they  ventured  to  undertake  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man,  and  what  they  were  enabled  to  ac- 
complish is  from  God  alone.     If  we  consider  how 
men,  on  hearing  that  a  new  doctrine  was  introduced 
by  these^  were  able  to  receive  them ;  or  rather,  when 
desiring  often  to  destroy  them,  they  were  prevented 
by  a  divine  power  which  was  in  them,  we  shall  find 
that  in  this  nothing  was  effected  by  human  strength, 
but  that  the  whole  was  the  result  of  the  divine  power 
*nd  providence, — signs  and  wonders,  manifest  be- 
yond all  doubty  bearing  testimony  to  their  word  and 
doctrine. 


6.  These  points  now  being  briefly  established,  viz., 
Regarding  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
^  that  was  prophesied  respecting  Him,  I  think  that 
this  position  also  has  been  made  good,  viz.,  that  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  which  contained  these  predic- 
tions, were  divinely  inspired,  —  those,  namely,  which 
had  either  foretold  His  advent,  or  the  power  of  His 
doctrine,  or  the  bringing  over  of  all  nations  (to  His 
obedience).  To  which  this  remark  must  be  added, 
that  the  divinity  and  inspiration  both  of  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets  and  of  the  law  of  Moses  have 
been  clearly  revealed  and  confirmed,  especially  since 
tiie  advent  of  Christ  into  the  world.  For  before  the 
fulfilment  of  those  events  which  were  predicted  by 
them,  they  could  not,  although  true  and  inspired 
by  God,  be  shown  to  be  so,  because  they  were  as  yet 
unfulfilled.  But  the  coming  of  Christ  was  a  declara- 
tioii  that  their  statements  were  true  and  divinely  in- 
spired, although  it  was  certainly  doubtful  before  that 
whether  there  would  be  an  accomplishment  of  those 
diings  which  had  been  foretold. 


says,  the  prediction  has  been  fulfilled, 
"  God  (is)  with  us ;  know  it,  O  nations, 
and  be  overcome ;  ye  who  are  strong,  be 
vanquished  : "  *  for  we  of  the  heathen  have 
been  overcome  and  vanquished,  we  who 
have  been  taken  by  the  grace  of  His 
teaching.  The  place  also  of  His  birth  has 
been  foretold  in  (the  prophecies  of) 
Micah  :  "  For  thou,  Bethlehem,"  he  says, 
"  land  of  Judah,  art  by  no  means  the  least 
among  the  rulers  of  Judah ;  for  out  of 
thee  shall  come  forth  a  Ruler,  who  shall 
rule  My  people  Israel."  '  And  according 
to  Daniel,  seventy  weeks  were  fulfilled 
until  (the  coming  of)  Christ  the  Ruler.s 
And  He  came,  who,  according  to  Job,^ 
has  subdued  the  great  fish,^  and  has  given 
power  to  His  true  disciples  to  tread  upon 
serpents  and  scorpions,  and  all  the  power 
of  the  enemy,**  without  sustaining  any  in- 
jury from  them.  And  let  one  notice  also 
the  universal  advent  of  the  apostles  sent  by 
Jesus  to  announce  the  Gospel,  and  he  will 
see  both  that  the  undertaking  was  beyond 
human  power,  and  that  the  commandment 
came  from  God.  And  if  we  examine  how 
men,  on  hearing  new  doctrines,  and  strange 
words,  yielded  themselves  up  to  these 
teachers,  being  overcome,  amid  the  very 
desire  to  plot  against  them,  by  a  divine 
power  that  watched  over  these  (teachers), 
we  shall  not  be  incredulous  as  to  whether 
they  also  wrought  miracles,  God  bearing 
witness  to  their  words  both  by  signs,  and 
wonders,  and  divers  miracles. 

6.  And  while  we  thus  briefly  ^  demon-  . 
strate  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  (in  so  doing) 
make  use  of  the  prophetic  declarations  ; 
regarding  Him,  we  demonstrate  at  the  i 
same  time  that  the  writings  which  prophe-  i 
sied  of  Him  were  divinely  inspired ;  and 
that  those  documents  which  announced 
His  coming  and  His  doctrine  were  given 
forth  with  all  power  and  authority,  and 
that  on  this  account  they  obtained  the 
election  from  the  Gentiles.  *°  We  must 
say,  also,  that  the  divinity  of  the  prophetic 
declarations,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  shone  forth  after  the 
advent  of  Christ.  For  before  the  advent 
of  Christ  it  was  not  altogether  possible  to 
exhibit  manifest  proofs  of  the  divine  in- 
spiration of  the  ancient  Scripture ;  whereas 
His  coming  led  those  who  might  suspect 
the  law  and  the  prophets  not  to  be  divine, 
to   the  clear  conviction   that  they  were 
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If  any  one,  moreover,  consider  the  words  of  the 
prophets  with  all  the  zeal  and  reverence  which  they 
deserve,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  perusal  and  careful 
examination  thus  given  them,  he  will  feel  his  mind 
and  senses  touched  by  a  divine  breath,  and  will  ac- 
knowledge that  the  words  which  he  reads  were  no 
human  utterances,  but  the  language  of  God;  and 
from  his  own  emotions  he  will  feel  that  these  books 
were  the  composition  of  no  human  skill,  nor  of  any 
mortal  eloquence,  but,  so  to  si>eak,  of  a  style  that  is 
divine.*  The  splendour  of  Christ's  advent,  therefore, 
illuminating  the  law  of  Moses  by  the  light  of  truth, 
has  taken  away  that  veil  which  had  been  placed  over 
the  letter  (of  the  law),  and  has  unsealed,  for  every 
one  who  believes  upon  Him,  all  the  blessings  which 
were  concealed  by  the  covering  of  the  word. 

7.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  attended  with  consider- 
able labour,  to  point  out,  in  every  instance,  how  and 
when  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  were  fulfilled, 
so  as  to  appear  to  confirm  those  who  are  in  doubt, 
seeing  it  is  possible  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  be- 
come more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  things, 
to  gather  abundant  proofs  from  the  records  of  the 
truth  themselves.  But  if  the  sense  of  the  letter, 
which  is  beyond  man,  does  not  appear  to  present 
itself  at  once,  on  the  first  glance,  to  those  who  are 
less  versed  in  divine  discipline,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  because  divine  things  are  brought  down 
somewhat  slowly  to  (the  comprehension  of)  men, 
and  elude  the  view  in  proportion  as  one  is  either 
sceptical  or  unworthy.  For  although  it  is  certain 
that  all  things  which  exist  in  this  world,  or  take 
place  in  it,  are  ordered  by  the  providence  of  God, 
and  certain  events  indeed  do  appear  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  be  under  the  disposal  of  His  providential 
government,  yet  others  again  unfold  themselves  so 
mysteriously  and  incomprehensibly,  that  the  plan  of 
Divine  Providence  with  regard  to  them  is  completely 
concealed ;  so  that  it  is  occasionally  believed  by 
some  that  particular  occurrences  do  not  belong  to 
(the  plan  of)  Providence,  because  the  principle 
eludes  their  grasp,  according  to  which  the  works  of 
Divine  Providence  are  administered  with  indescri- 
bable skill ;  which  principle  of  administration,  how- 
ever, is  not  equally  concealed  from  all.  For  even 
among  men  themselves,  one  individual  devotes  less 
consideration  to  it,  another  more ;  while  by  every 
man.  He  who  is  on  earth,  whoever  is  the  inhabitant 
of  heaven,  is  more  acknowledged.^  And  the  nature 
of  bodies  is  clear  to  us  in  one  way,  that  of  trees  in 
another,  that  of  animals  in  a  third ;  the  nature  of 
souls,  again,  is  concealed  in  a  different  way ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  diverse  movements  of  ra- 


composed  by  (the  aid  of)  heavenly  grace 
And  he  who  reads  the  words  of  the  proph- 
ets with  care  and  attention,  feeling  by  tbe 
very  perusal  the  traces  of  the  divinity* 
that  is  in  them,  will  be  led  by  his  on 
emotions  to  believe  that  those  words  whid 
have  been  deemed  to  be  the  words  of  God 
are  not  the  compositions  of  men.  The 
light,  moreover,  which  was  contained  io 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  which  had  bees, 
concealed  by  a  veil,  shone  forth  at  the 
advent  of  Jesus,  the  veil  being  taken  awiy^ 
and  those  blessings,  the  shadow  of  whidi 
was  contained  in  the  letter,  coming  forth 
gradually  to  the  knowledge  (of  men). 

7.  It  would  be  tedious  now  to  enurocF 
ate  the  most  ancient  prophecies  respectim 
each  future  event,  in  order  that  the  doubtei^ 
being  impressed  by  their  divinity,  may  hf 
aside  all  hesitation  and  distractioD,  ud 
devote  himself  with  his  whole  soul  to  the : 
words  of  God.  But  if  in  every  part  of 
the  Scriptures  the  superhuman  element 
of  thought  3  does  not  seem  to  present 
itself  to  the  uninstructed,  that  is  notatal 
wonderful ;  for,  with  respect  to  the  woritf 
of  that  providence  which  embraces  tbe 
whole  world,  some  show  with  the  utmost 
clearness  that  they  are  works  of  provi- 
dence, while  others  are  so  concealed  as  to 
seem  to  furnish  ground  for  unbelief  with 
respect  to  that  God  who  orders  all  thiup 
with  unspeakable  skill  and  power.  For 
the  artistic  plan  ^  of  a  providential  Ruler 
is  not  so  evident  in  those  matters  belong- 
ing to  the  earth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  son, 
and  moon,  and  stars ;  and  not  so  clear  in 
what  relates  to  human  occurrences,  as  it  ii 
in  the  souls  and  bodies  of  animals,— the 
object  and  reason  of  the  impulses,  and 
phantasies  and  natures  of  animals,  and  die 
structure  of  their  bodies,  being  carefiilly 
ascertained  by  those  who  attend  to  these 
things.5  But  as  (the  doctrine  of)  prow- 
dence  is  not  at  all  weakened  ^  (on  acioin* 
of  those  things  which  are  not  understood) 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  once  hon- 
estiy  accepted  it,  so  neither  is  the  divinity 
of  Scripture,  which  extends  to  the  whok 
of  it,  (lost)  on  account  of  the  inability  <if 
our  weakness  to  discover  in  every  expres- 
sion the  hidden  splendour  of  the  doctrines 
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and  discuss  every  individual  point,  I  consider  to  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  That 
that  description,  however,  is,  as  I  have  said,  full  of 
mysteries,  does  not  escape  even  the  common  under- 
standing. But  all  the  narrative  portion,  relating 
either  to  the  marriages,  or  to  the  begetting  of  the 
children,  or  to  battles  of  different  kinds,  or  to  any 
other  histories  whatever,  what  else  can  they  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  save  the  forms  and  figures  of  hidden 
and  sacred  things?  As  men,  however,  make  little 
effort  to  exercise  their  intellect,  or  imagine  that  they 
possess  knowledge  before  they  really  learn,  the  con- 
sequence is  that  they  never  begin  to  have  knowledge ; 
or  if  there  be  no  want  of  a  desire,  at  least,  nor  of  an 
instructor,  and  if  divine  knowledge  be  sought  afler, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  in  a  religious  and  holy  spirit,  and 
in  the  hope  that  many  points  will  be  opened  up  by 
the  revelation  of  God — since  to  human  sense  they 
are  exceedingly  difficult  and  obscure  —  then,  perhaps, 
he  who  seeks  in  such  a  manner  will  find  what  it  is 
lawful  *  to  discover. 

lo.  But  lest  this  difficulty  [>erhaps  should  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  only  in  the  language  of  the  prophets, 
seeing  the  prophetic  style  is  allowed  by  all  to  abound 
in  figures  and  enigmas,  what  do  we  find  when  we 
come  to  the  Gospels?  Is  there  not  hidden  there 
also  an  inner,  namely  a  divine  sense,  which  is  re- 
vealed by  that  grace  alone  which  he  had  received 
who  said,  **  But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  we 
might  know  the  things  freely  given  to  us  by  God. 
Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teaches,  but  which  the  Spirit  teach- 
eth?"*  And  if  one  now  were  to  read  the  revelations 
which  were  made  to  John,  how  amazed  would  he  not 
be  that  there  should  be  contained  within  them  so 
great  an  amount  of  hidden,  ineffable  mysteries,*  in 
which  it  is  clearly  understood,  even  by  those  who 
cannot  comprehend  what  is  concealed,  that  some- 
thing certainly  is  concealed.  And  yet  are  not  the 
Epistles  of  the  Apostles,  which  seem  to  some  to  be 
plainer,  filled  with  meanings  so  profound,  that  by 
means  of  them,  as  by  some  small  receptacle,^  the 
clearness  of  incalculable  light  ^  appears  to  be  poured 
into  those  who  are  capable  of  understanding  the 
meaning  of  divine  wisdom  ?  And  therefore,  because 
this  is  the  case,  and  because  there  are  many  who  go 
wrong  in  this  life,  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  easy 
to  pronounce,  without  danger,  that  any  one  knows 
or  understands  those  things,  which,  in  order  to  be 
opened  up,  need  the  key  of  knowledge ;  which  key, 
the  Saviour  declared,  lay  with  those  who  were  skilled 
in  the  law.  And  here,  although  it  is  a  digression,  I 
think  we  should  inquire  of  those  who  assert  that  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  Saviour  there  was  no  truth 
among  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 


to  adapt  what  they  can  to  each  particular 
related  about  the  tabernacle, — not  being 
wrong  so  far  as  regards  their  belief  that 
the  tabernacle  is  a  type  of  somethings  but 
erring  sometimes  in  adapting  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  of  which  the  tabernacle  is  a 
type,  to  some  special  thing  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Scripture.  And  all  the  history 
that  is  considered  to  tell  of  marriages,  or 
the  begetting  of  children,  or  of  wars,  or 
any  histories  whatever  that  are  in  circula- 
tion among  the  multitude,  they  declare  to 
be  types ;  but  of  what  in  each  individual 
instance,  partly  owing  to  their  habits  not 
being  thoroughly  exercised — partly,  too, 
owing  to  their  precipitation — sometimes, 
even  when  an  individual  does  happen  to 
be  well  trained  and  clear-sighted,  owiQg 
to  the  excessive  difficulty  of  discovering 
things  on  the  part  of  men, — the  nature  of 
each  particular  regarding  these  (types)  is 
not  clearly  ascertained. 

lo.  And  what  need  is  there  to  speak  of 
the  prophecies,  which  we  all  know  to  be 
filled  with  enigmas  and  dark  sayiiigs) 
And  if  we  come  to  the  Gospels,  the  exact 
understanding  of  these  also,  as  being  the 
mind  of  Christ,  requires  the  grace  that  was 
given  to  him  who  said,  "  But  we  have  the 
mind  of  Christ,  that  we  might  know  the 
things  freely  given  to  us  by  God,  Which 
things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man*s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which 
the  Spirit  teacheih."  3  And  who,  on  read- 
ing the  revelations  made  to  John,  would 
not  be  amazed  at  the  unspeakable  mys- 
teries therein  concealed,  and  which  are 
evident  (even)  to  him  who  does  not  com- 
prehend what  is  written?  And  to  what 
person,  skilful  in  investigating  words,  would 
the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  seem  to  be 
clear  and  easy  of  understanding,  since  even 
in  them  there  are  countless  numbers  of 
most  profound  ideas,  which,  (issuing  forth) 
as  by  an  aperture,  admit  of  no  rapid  com- 
prehension ?  7  And  therefore,  since  ti»c* 
things  are  so,  and  since  innumerable  indi- 
viduals fall  into  mistakes,  it  is  not  safe  in 
reading  (the  Scriptures)  to  declare  that 
one  easily  understands  what  needs  the  key 
of  knowledge,  which  the  Saviour  declares 
is  with  the  lawyers.  And  let  those  answer 
who  will  not  allow  that  the  truth  was  with 
these  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  how  the 
key  of  knowledge  is  said  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  with  those  who,  as  they  allege, 
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I  understanding,  therefore,  of  holy  Scrip-. 
we  consider  ought  to  be  deservedly  and 
y  maintained,  is  of  the  following  kind.  A 
tion  is  declared  by  holy  Scripture  to  have 
en  by  God  upon  the  earth,  which  nation 
id  several  names :  for  sometimes  the  whole 
med  Israel,  and  sometimes  Jacob ;  and  it 
d  by  Jeroboam  son  of  Nebat  into  two  por- 
1  the  ten  tribes  which  were  formed  under 
::alled  Israel,  while  the  two  remaining  ones 
:h  were  united  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  that 
descended  from  the  royal  race  of  David) 
d  Judah.  Now  the  whole  of  the  country 
by  that  nation,  which  it  had  received  from 
called  Judea,  in  which  was  situated  the 
,  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  called  metropolis, 
were  the  mother  of  many  cities,  the  names 
ou  will  frequently  find  mentioned  here  and 
ic  other  books  of  Scripture,  but  which  are 
together  mto  one  catalogue  in  the  book  of 
:  son  of  Nun.^ 


s»  then,  bemg  the  state  of  the  case,  the 
le  desiring  to  elevate  in  some  degree,  and 


long  investigation  whether  this  history  so 
deemed  literally  occurred  or  not,  and 
whether  the  literal  meaning  of  this  law  is 
to  be  observed  or  not.  And  therefore 
the  exact  reader  must,  in  obedience  to  the 
Saviour's  injunction  to  ''  search  the  Scrip- 
tures," *  carefully  ascertain  m  how  far  the 
literal  meaning  is  true,  and  in  how  far  im- 
possible ;  and  so  far  as  he  can,  trace  out, 
by  means  of  similar  statements,  the  mean- 
ing everywhere  scattered  through  Scripture 
of  that  which  cannot  be  understood  m  a 
literal  signification. 

20.  Since,  therefore,  as  will  be  clear  to 
those  who  read,  the  connection  taken 
literally  is  impossible,  while  the  sense  pre- 
ferred' is  not  impossible,  but  even  the 
true  one,  it  must  be  our  object  to  grasp 
the  whole  meaning,  which  connects  the 
account  of  what  is  literally  impossible  in 
an  intelligible  manner  with  what  is  not  only 
not  impossible,  but  also  historically  true, 
and  which  is  allegorically  understood,  in 
respect  of  its  not  having  literally  occurred.^ 
For,  with  respect  to  holy  Scripture,  our 
opinion  is  that  the  whole  of  it  has  a  "  spir- 
itual/' but  not  the  whole  a  "bodily" 
meannig,  because  the  bodily  meaning  is 
in  many  places  proved  to  be  impossible. 
And  therefore  great  attention  must  be 
bestowed  by  the  cautious  reader  on  the 
divine  books,  as  being  divine  writings; 
the  manner  of  understanding  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  as  follows :  —  The  Scrip- 
tures relate  that  God  chose  a  certain  nation 
upon  the  earth,  which  they  call  by  several 
names.  For  the  whole  of  this  nation  is 
termed  Israel,  and  also  Jacob.  And  when 
it  was  divided  in  the  times  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,  the  ten  tribes  related  as 
being  subject  to  him  were  called  Israel ; 
and  the  remaining  two,  along  with  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  being  ruled  over  by  the  de- 
scendants of  David,  were  named  Judah. 
And  the  whole  of  the  territory  which  the 
people  of  this  nation  inhabited,  being  given 
them  by  God,  receives  the  name  of  Judah, 
the  metropolis  of  which  is  Jerusalem,  —  a 
metropolis,  namely,  of  numerous  cities, 
the  names  of  which  lie  scattered  about  in 
many  other  passages  (of  Scripture),  but 
are  enumerated  together  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.5 

21.  Such,  then,  being  the  state  of  the 
case,  the  apostle,  elevating  our  power  of 
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to  raise  our  understanding  above  the  earth,  says  in 
a  certain  place,  "Behold  Israel  after  the  flesh;'" 
by  which  he  certainly  means  that  there  is  anodier 
Israel  which  is  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Spirit  And  again  in  anodier  passage, 
^For  they  are  not  all  Israelites  who  are  of  Israel"' 


wns 


VfcA^^^tjf-fcfe*.      *Som.fak^8.      4  Rom.  n.  98, 99. 


discernment  (above  the  letter),  says  sonn 
where,  ''Behold  Israel  after  the  fles^** 
as  if  there  were  an  Israel  ''  according  ii 
the  Spirit"  And  in  another  place  he  sm 
"For  they  who  are  the  children  of  oe 
flesh  are  not  the  children  of  God ; "  oor 
are  "  they  all  Israel  who  are  of  Israel ;"' 
nor  is  "  he  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwaidk 
nor  is  that '  circumcision '  which  is  ontvai! 
in  the  flesh :  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is 
'inwardly;'  and  circumcision  is  diat 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  ' 
ter."  ^  For  if  the  judgment  respecting 
"Jew  inwardly"  be  adopted,  we 
understand  that,  as  there  is  a  ^'^ 
race  of  Jews,  so  also  is  there  a  not 
''Jews  inwardly,"  the  soul  having 
tms  nobility  for  certain  mysterious 
Moreover,  there  are  many  prophecies' 
predict  regarding  Israel  and  Judah 
about  to  befall  them.  And  do  not 
promises  as  are  written  concemiog 
in  respect  of  their  being  mean  in 
sion,  and  manifesting  no  elevatkm 
thought) ,  nor  anvthing  worthy  of  the 
ise  of  God,  need  a  mvstical  int 
And  if  the  "  spiritual "  propises  aie 
nounced  by  visible  signs,  then  they 
whom  the  promises  are  made  are  not ' 
poreal."  And  not  to  linger  over  the 
of  the  Jew  who  is  a  Jew  "  inwardhri"*! 
over  that  of  the  Israelite  acconUQg 
the  "  inner  man  "  —  these  statements 
sufficient  for  those  who  are  not  devoid 
understanding — we  return  to  our 
and  say  that  Jacob  is  the  father  of 
twelve  patriarchs,  and  they  of  the  nileisi 
the  people ;  and  these,  again,  of  die 
Israelites.  Do  not,  then,  the  "  corporedl 
Israelites  refer  their  descent  to  the  ndei 
of  the  people,  and  the  rulers  of  the  peofilj 
to  the  patriarchs,  and  the  patriaidn  li 
Jacob,  and  those  still  higher  up ;  while  mI 
not  the  <'  spiritual "  Israelites,  of  whoil 
the  "  corporeal "  Israelites  were  the  t/g^ 
sprung  from  the  families,  and  the 
from  the  tribes,  and  the  tribes  from 
one  individual  whose  descent  is  not 
"corporeal"  but  of  a  better  kind,— tajj 
too,  being  bom  of  Isaac,  and  he  of  Aboi^ 
ham,  —  all  going  back  to  Adam,  whom  thi 
apostle  declares  to  be  Christ?  For  evc^ 
beginning  of  those  families  which  have  rdfti 
tion  to  God  as  to  the  Father  of  all,  tool 
its  commencement  lower  down  with  Cbfi^ 
who  is  next  to  the  God  and  Father  of  djf 
being  thus  the  Father  of  every  9od»  fl 
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doubtedly  is  either  silent,  or  speaks,  or  watches, 
or  sleeps,  or  maintains  a  certain  attitude  of  body ; 
for  he  is  either  in  a  sitting,  or  standing,  or  re- 
cumbent position.  For  these  are  "  accidents  " 
belonging  to  men,  without  which  they  are  almost 
never  found.  And  yet  our  conception  of  man 
does  not  lay  down  any  of  these  things  as  a  defini- 
tion of  him ;  but  we  so  understand  and  regard 
him  by  their  means,  that  we  do  not  at  all  take 
into  account  the  reason  of  his  (particular)  con- 
dition either  in  watching,  or  in  sleeping,  or  in 
speaking,  or  in  keeping  silence,  or  in  any  other 
action  that  must  necessarily  happen  to  men.' 
If  any  one,  then,  can  regard  Paul  as  being  with- 
out all  these  things  which  are  capable  of  hap- 
pening, he  will  in  the  same  way  also  be  able  to 
understand  this  underlying  (substance)  without 
qualities.  When,  then,  our  mind  puts  away  all 
qualities  from  its  conception,  and  gazes,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  underlying  element  alone,  and 
keeps  its  attention  closely  upon  it,  without  any 
reference  to  the  softness  or  hardness,  or  heat  or 
cold,  or  humidity  or  aridity  of  the  substance, 
then  by  means  of  this  somewhat  simulated  pro- 
cess of  thought '  it  will  appear  to  behold  matter 
clear  from  qualities  of  every  kind. 

35.  But  some  one  will  perhaps  inquire  whether 
we  can  obtain  out  of  Scripture  any  grounds  for 
such  an  understanding  of  the  subject.  Now  I 
think  some  such  view  is  indicated  in  the  Psalms, 
when  the  prophet  says,  "  Mine  eyes  have  seen 
thine  imperfection ;"  3  by  which  the  mind  of 
the  prophet,  examining  with  keener  glance  the 
first  principles  of  things,  and  separating  in  thought 
and  imagination  only  between  matter  and  its 
qualities,  perceived  the  imperfection  of  God, 
which  certainly  is  understood  to  be  perfected  by 
the  addition  of  qualities.  Enoch  also,  in  his 
book,  speaks  as  follows :  "  I  have  walked  on 
even  to  imperfection  ;"*  which  expression  I  con- 
sider may  be  understood  in  a  similar  manner, 
jviz.,  that  the  mind  of  the  prophet  proceeded  in 
'  its  scrutiny  and  investigation  of  all  visible  things, 
until  it  arrived  at  that  first  beginning  in  which 
it  beheld  imperfect  matter  (existing)  without 
^*  qualities."  For  it  is  written  in  the  same  book 
of  Enoch,  "  I  beheld  the  whole  of  matter ; "  5 
which  is  so  understood  as  if  he  had  said :  "  I 

>  Nee  tamen  sen&uK  noster  manifeste  de  eo  aliquid  horum  definit, 
scd  ita  cum  per  haec  intclligimus,  yel  consideramus,  ut  non  omnino 
raiionem  status  ejus  comprenendamus,  vcl  in  eo,  quod  vigibt,  vel  in 
•o,  quod  dormit,  aut  in  uuo  lotjuiiur,  vel  tacet,  et  si  qua  alia  sunt, 
quae  accidere  necesse  est  nominibus. 

'  Tunc  stmulat&  ({uodammodo  cogitatior.e. 

3  Ps.  cxxxix.  16,  TO  aKaripyacrToy  ^ou  tlioaav  ot  o^Oakfiot  aoi', 
Sept.:  *•  Impcrfectum  meum  viderunt  oculi  tui,"  Vulg.  (same  as  in 

the  text.)  TYV  ^Kl  'dSJ  — "Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance, 

yet  being  imperfect/'  Auth.  Vers.     Cf.  Ge&enius  and  FUrst,  s.v., 

*  Ambulavi  usque  ad  impcrfectum:  cf.  Book  of  Enoch,  chap.  xvii. 

i  Universas  materias  perspexi:  cf.  Book  of  Enoch,  chap.  xvii. 
TOn  this  apocryphal  book,  see  the  learned  remarks  of  Dr.  Pusey  in 
bis  reply  to  Canon  Farrar,  ll^Aai  is  of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting 
^mnishment i  pp.  52-59.     London,  i83i.j 


have  clearly  seen  all  the  divisions  of  matter 
which  are  broken  up  from  one  into  each  individ* 
ual  species  either  of  men,  or  animals,  or  of  the 
sky,  or  of  the  sun,  or  of  all  other  things  in  this  ; 
world."    After  these  points,  now,  we  proved  to  { 
the  best  of  our  power  in  the  preceding  pages  \ 
that  all  things  which  exist  were  made  by  God, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  which  was  not  made, 
save  the  nature  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  God,  who  is  by  nature 
good,  desiring  to  have  those  upon  whom  He 
might  confer  benefits,  and  who  might  rejoice  io  ; 
receiving  His  benefits,  created  creatures  worthy 
(of  this) ,  i.e.,  who  were  capable  of  receiving  Him 
in  a  worthy  manner,  who.  He  says,  are  ali  b^ 
gotten  by  Him  as  his  sons.    He  made  all  things, 
moreover,  by  number  and  measure.    For  there 
is  nothing  before  God  without  either  limit  or 
measure.     For  by  His  power  He  comprehends 
all  things,  and  He  Himself  is  comprehended  hf 
the  strength  of  no  created  thing,  because  that 
nature  is  known  to  itself  alone.     For  the  Father 
alone  knoweth  the  Son,  and  the  Son  alone  know- 
eth  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  seardi- 
eth  even  the  deep  things  of  God.    All  created 
things,   therefore,   i.e.,  either  the    number  of 
rational  beings  or  the  measure  of  bodily  matter, 
are  distinguished  by  Him  as  being  within  a  ce^ 
tain  number  or  measurement ;  since,  as  it  «is 
necessary  for  an  intellectual  nature  to  emplof 
bodies,  and  this  nature  is  shown  to  be  changntble 
and  convertible  by  the  very  condition  of  its  being 
created  (for  what  did  not  exist,  but  began  to 
exist,  is  said  by  this  very  circumstance  to  be  of   1 
mutable  nature),  it  can  have  neither  goodness  ! 
nor  wickedness  as  an  essential,  but  only  as  an  I 
accidental  attribute  of  its  being.   Seeing,  then,  as 
we  have  said,  that  rational  nature  was  mutable   , 
and  changeable,  so  that  it  made  use  of  a  different  i 
bodily  covering  of  this  or  that  sort  of  quality,  •■ 
according  to  its  merits,  it  was  necessary,  as  God 
foreknew  there  would  be  diversities  in  souk  or 
spiritual  powers,  that  He  should  create  also  a 
bodily  nature  the  qualities  of  which  might  be 
changed  at  the  will  of  the  Creator  into  all  that 
was  required.     And  this  bodily  nature  must  last 
as  long  as  those  things  which  require  it  is  a  cov- 
ering :  for  there  will  be  always  rational  natuies 
which  need  a  bodily  covering ;  and  there  will 
therefore  always  be  a  bodily  nature  whose  cov- 
erings must  necessarily  be  used  by  rational  crea- 
tures, unless  some  one  be  able  to  demonstrate 
by  arguments  that  a  rational   nature  can  live 
without  a  body.     But  how  difficult  —  nay,  how 
almost  impossible  —  this  is  for  our  understand- 
ing, we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  in 
our  discussion  of  the  individual  topics. 

36.  It  will  not,  I  consider,  be  opposed  to  the 
nature  of  our  undertaking,  if  we  restate  with  all 
possible  brevity  our  opinions  on  tlie  immortalil| 
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mit  to  writing.  For  the  divine  nature  knows 
even  those  thoughts  which  we  revolve  within  us 
in  silence.     And  on  those  matters  of  which  we 


have  spoken,  or  on  the  others  which  foUoir  fiom 
them,  according  to  the  rule  above  laid  down, 
are  our  opinions  to  be  formed. 


ELUCIDATIONS. 

I.    « 

(Teaching  of  the  Church,  p.  240.) 

It  is  noteworthy  how  frequently  our  author  employs  this  expression  in  this  immediate  coonec-  ] 
tion.     Concerning  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  he  asserts  a  "  clearly  defined  teaching."    He  ; 
shows  what  the  Church's  teaching  "  has  laid  down  "  touching  demons  and  angels.    Touching  the 
origin  of  the  world,  he  again  asserts  the  Church's  teaching,  and  then  concedes,  that,  over  and 
above  what  he  maintains,  there  is  "  no  clear  statement  regarding  it,"  —  i.e.,  the  creation  and  III 
antecedents.     Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  ''the  faith  of  the  Church,"  and  all  this  as  sometfaiq^; 
accepted  by  all  Christians  recognised  as  orthodox  or  Catholics. 

Not  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  creeds  *  known  at  this  period  in  the  East  and  West,  this 
frequent  recognition  of  a  system  of  theology,  or  something  like  it,  starts  some  interesting  inqoiriei 
We  have  space  to  state  only  some  of  them  :  — 

1.  Was  Origen  here  speaking  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  and  assuming  its 
teaching  to  be  that  of  the  whole  Church  ? 

2.  If  so,  was  not  this  recognition  of  the  Alexandrian  leadership  the  precursor  of  that  terrible 
shock  which  was  given  to  Christendom  by  the  rise  of  Arianism  out  of  such  a  stronghold  of 
orthodoxy? 

3.  Does  not  the  power  of  Athanasius  to  stand  ''against  the  world"  assure  us  that  hem 
strong  in  the  position  that "  the  teaching  of  the  Church,"  in  Alexandria  and  elsewhere,  was  agaioik 
Arius,  whom  he  was  able  to  defeat  by  prescription  as  well  as  by  Scripture  ? 

4.  Is  it  not  clear  that  all  this  was  asserted,  held,  and  defined  without  help  from  the  West,  and 
that  the  West  merely  responded  Amen  to  what  Alexandria  had  taught  from  the  beginning? 

5.  Is  not  the  evidence  overwhelming,  that  nothing  but  passive  testimony  was  thus^heaid 
of  in  connection  with  the  see  of  Rome  ? 

6.  If  the  "  teaching  of  the  Church,"  then,  was  so  far  independent  of  that  see  that  Christendom 
neither  waited  for  its  voice,  nor  recognised  it  as  of  any  exceptional  importance  in  the  definition 
of  the  faith  and  the  elimination  of  heresy,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Middl^ 
Age  polity  in  the  West  has  its  origin  in  times  and  manners  widely  differing  from  the  Apostolic 
Age  and  that  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers? 

II. 

(Subjection,  p.  343.) 

The  subordination  of  the  Son,  as  held  by  all  Nicene  Christians,  is  defended  by  Bull*  at  ^pA\ 
length  and  with  profound  learning.  It  is  my  purpose  elsewhere  to  quote  his  splendid  tribute  to 
the  substantial  orthodoxy  of  Origen.  Professor  Shedd,  in  his  work  on  Christian  Doctrine}  [no* 
nounces  the  Nicene  Creed  "  the  received  creed-statement  among  all  Trinitarian  Churches."  * 
assume  that  this  note  will  be  of  interest  to  all  theological  minds.  For  an  unsatisfiu:toi7  tf" 
meagre  account  of  primitive  creeds,  see  Bunsen,  HippoL^  iii.  pp.  125-132. 

>  On  which  consult  Dupin,  and,  for  another  view,  Bunaen't  H^p^lyhu,    See  alio  p.  383*  fVHk 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  134,  voA Passim  to  745;  alao  vi.  368. 

•  VoL  H.  p.  438. 
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VI. 

(Not  esteemed  authoritative  by  all,  p.  379.) 

Not  by  Jerome,  nor  Rufinus,  nor  Chrysostom.  Gregory  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  i 
shown  by  Lardner  {Credib,,  v.  127)  to  have  quoted  "the  wisdom  of  Solomon"  only  as  the  a 
ings  of  a  wise  man ;  not  at  all  as  Scripture.  The  Easterns  are  equally  represented  by  ](k 
Damascene  (a.d.  730),  who  says  of  this  book  that  it  is  one  of  those  ''excellent  and  usefiil 
books  which  are  not  reckoned  with  the  hagiographa.  But  Methodius  is  an  exception ;  for  li 
quotes  this  book  twice  (says  Lardner)  as  if  it  were  Scripture,  and  certainly  cites  it  not  infic 
quently.  Yet  his  testimony  does  not  amount,  perhaps,  to  more  than  an  acceptance  of  the  san 
as  only  deutero-canonical ;  i.e.,  as  one  of  the  books  read  in  the  Church  for  instruction,  but  no 
appealed  to  as  establishing  any  doctrine  otherwise  unknown  to  the  Church.  We  may  examii 
this  subject  when  we  come  to  Methodius,  in  vol.  vi.  of  this  series. 


NOTE. 

This  is  a  convenient  place  for  the  following  tables,  compiled  from  Eusebius  as  ^  as  H 
history  goes ;  i.e.  a.d.  305.    See  also  Dr.  Robinson's  Researches. 


1.  James,  the  Lord's  brother. 

2.  Simeon. 

3.  Justus. 

4.  Zacchxus. 

5.  Tobias. 

6.  Benjamin. 

7.  Jbhn. 

8.  Matthew. 

9.  Philip. 

10.  Seneca. 

11.  Justus. 

12.  Levi. 

13.  Ephres. 


L    THE    SEE    OF   JERUSALEM. 

14.  Joseph. 

15.  Judah. 

16.  Marcus. 

17.  Cassian. 

18.  Publius. 

19.  Maximus. 

20.  Julian. 

21.  Caius. 

22.  Symmachus. 

23.  Caius  IL 

24.  Julian  IL 

25.  Capito. 

26.  Maximus  IL 


27.  Antoninus. 

28.  Valens. 

29.  Dolichianua. 

30.  Narcissus. 

31.  Dius. 

32.  Germanio. 

33.  Gordius. 

34.  Narcissus  IL 

35.  Alexander. 

36.  Mazabanes. 

37.  Hymenaeus. 

38.  Zabdas. 

39.  Hermon,  A.l>. 


IL    THE    SEE   OF   ALEXANDRIA. 


1.  Annianus. 

2.  Avilius. 

3.  Cerdon. 

4.  Primus. 

5.  Justus. 

6.  Eumenes. 


7.  Marcus. 

8.  Celadion. 

9.  Aggripinus. 
la  Julianus. 

11.  Demetrius. 

12.  Heraclas. 


13.  Dionjrsius. 

14.  Maximus. 

15.  Theonas. 

16.  Peter. 

17.  Achillas. 

18.  Alexander,'  a.ix  3J& 


*  A*—*'*** J  djiog  Just  after  the  Nioeiie  Council,  was  ■oooeoded  by  the  great  Athanaiiias. 


A  LETTER  TO  ORIGEN  FROM  AFRICANUS  ABOUT 

THE    HISTORY    OF    SUSANNA. 


Greeting,  my  lord  and  son,  most  worthy  Ori- 
gCD,  from  Africanus.'  In  your  sacred  discussion 
with  Agnomon  you  referred  to  that  prophecy  of 
Dmiel  which  is  related  of  his  youth.  This  at 
that  time,  as  was  meet,  I  accepted  as  genuine. 
Now,  however,  I  cannot  understand  how  it  es- 
txptd  you  that  this  part  of  the  book  is  spurious. 
For,  in  sooth,  this  section,  although  apart  from 
tin  it  is  elegantly  written,  is  plainly  a  more 
modem  forgery.  There  are  many  proofs  of  this. 
When  Susanna  is  condemned  to  die,  the  prophet 
is  seized  by  the  Spirit,  and  cries  out  that  the  sen- 
tence is  unjust  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  always 
iasome  other  way  that  Daniel  prophesies  —  by 
visioDs,  and  dreams,  and  an  angel  appearing  to 
lum,  never  by  prophetic  inspiration.  Then, 
ifter  crying  out  in  this  extraordinary  fashion,  he 
detects  them  in  a  way  no  less  incredible,  which 
not  even  Philistion  tiie  play-writer  would  have 
worted  to.  For,  not  satisfied  with  rebuking 
them  through  the  Spirit,  he  placed  them  apart, 
ttd  asked  them  severally  where  they  saw  her 
committing  adultery.  And  when  the  one  said, 
*Under  a  holm-tree"  {prinos),  he  answered 
that  the  angel  would  saw  him  asunder  {prisein)  ; 
tod  m  a  similar  fashion  menaced  the  other  who 
aid,  "Under  a  mastich-tree *'  {schinos),  with 
being  rent  asunder  {schisthenai).  Now,  in 
Greek,  it  happens  that  "  holm-tree  "  and  "  saw 
«ainder,"    and    "rend"    and    " mastich-tree " 

,  '  [See  Routh't  Rdifuim^  toL  u.  p.  ixs:  also  Euaeb.,  i.  7,  and 
Soeniei,  n.  y^^  He  lanks  with  the  great  pupils  of  the  Alexandrian 
idM,  with  wfaidi,  hofwever,  he  seems  to  have  had  only  a  slight  per- 
ttil  rehtioo.  Coiiceniing  this  E^tle  to  Origen,  and  the  answer  of 
■timer,  ooosuk  Routh's  verv  full  annotations  («/  sMpra.  pp.  313- 
34).   Coaoennac  Gr^oiy  Tnauitaatargus,  the  neatest  of  Origen's 

fffll,  «•  dnll  fanow  noie  when  w«  cone  to  vol.  vi.  of  this  series. 
dbdc/maaio]. 


sound  alike;  but  in  Hebrew  they  are  quite 
distinct.  But  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  been  translated  from  Hebrew  into 
Greek. 

2.  Moreover,  how  is  it  that  they  who  were 
captives  among  the  Chaldseans,  lost  and  won  at 
play,'  thrown  out  unburied  on  the  streets,  as  was 
prophesied  of  the  former  captivity,  their  sons 
torn  from  them  to  be  eunuchs,  and  their  daugh- 
ters to  be  concubines,  as  had  been  prophesied ; 
how  is  it  that  such  could  pass  sentence  of  death, 
and  that  on  the  wife  of  their  king  Joakim,  whom 
the  king  of  the  Babylonians  had  made  partner 
of  his  throne  ?  Then  if  it  was  not  this  Joakim, 
but  some  other  from  the  common  people,  whence 
had  a  captive  such  a  mansion  and  spacious  gar- 
den? But  a  more  fatal  objection  is,  that  this 
section,  along  with  the  other  two  at  the  end  of 
it,  is  not  contained  in  the  Daniel  received  among 
the  Jews.  And  add  that,  among  all  the  many 
prophets  who  had  been  before,  there  is  no  one 
who  has  quoted  from  another  word  for  word. 
For  they  had  no  need  to  go  a-begging  for  words, 
since  their  own  were  true ;  but  this  one,  in  re- 
buking one  of  those  men,  quotes  the  words  of 
the  Lord :  "  The  innocent  and  righteous  shalt 
thou  not  slay."  From  all  this  I  infer  that  this 
section  is  a  later  addition.  Moreover,  the  style 
is  different.  I  have  struck  the  blow;  do  you 
give  the  echo ;  answer,  and  instruct  me.  Salute 
all  my  masters.  The  learned  all  salute  thee. 
With  all  my  heart  I  pray  for  your  and  your 
circle's  health. 


*  Nolte  would  chan^  i7<rrpayaAM^^»>oi  (or  a(rrpayaA(«f&«MH,  as 
Wetsten.  has  it)i  which  is  a  aira{  ctm^yor,  into  aTpayYaAM/&«yoi  or 
^arpayyaAMfUvoi,  "  strangled."    He  compares  Tob.  ii.  3. 
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him,  with  many  more,  to  return  and  build  the 
temple  again.  Why  then  should  we  wonder  that 
one  Joakim  had  garden,  and  house,  and  property, 
whedier  these  were  very  expensive  or  only  mod- 
erate, for  this  is  not  clearly  told  us  in  the  writing? 

14.  But  you  say,  "  How  could  they  who  were 
in  captivity  pass  sentence  of  death  ?  "  asserting, 
I  know  not  on  what  grounds,  that  Susanna  was 
the  wife  of  a  king,  because  of  the  name  Joakim. 
The  answer  is,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing, 
when  great  nations  become  subject,  that  the  king 
should  allow  the  captives  to  use  their  own  laws 
and  courts  of  justice.  Now,  for  instance,  that 
the  Romans  rule,  and  the  Jews  pay  the  half- 
shekel  to  them,  how  great  power  by  the  conces- 
sion of  Csesar  the  ethnarch  has ;  so  that  we, 
who  have  had  experience  of  it,  know  that  he 
differs  in  litde  from  a  true  king  !  Private  trials 
are  held  according  to  the  law,  and  some  are  con- 
demned to  death.  And  though  there  is  not  full 
licence  for  this,  still  it  is  not  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  ruler,  as  we  learned  and  were 
convinced  of  when  we  spent  much  time  in  the 
country  of  that  people.  And  yet  the  Romans 
only  take  account  of  two  tribes,  while  at  that 
time  besides  Judah  there  were  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel.  Probably  the  Assyrians  contented  them- 
selves with  holding  them  in  subjection,  and  con- 
ceded to  them  their  own  judicial  processes. 

15.  I  find  in  your  letter  yet  another  objection 
in  these  words  :  "  And  add,  that  among  all  the 
many  prophets  who  had  been  before,  there  is  no 
one  who  has  quoted  from  another  word  for  word. 
For  they  had  no  need  to  go  a-begging  for  words, 
since  their  own  were  true.  But  this  one,  in  re- 
buking one  of  these  men,  quotes  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  'The  innocent  and  righteous  shalt 
thou  not  slay.* "  I  cannot  understand  how, 
with  all  your  exercise  in  investigating  and  medi- 
tating on  the  Scriptures,  you  have  not  noticed 
that  the  prophets  continually  quote  each  other 
almost  word  for  word.  For  who  of  all  believers 
does  not  know  the  words  in  Esaias  ?  "  And  in 
the  last  days  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
manifest,  and  the  house  of  the  Lord  on  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills;  and  all  nations  shall  come  unto  it. 
And  many  people  shall  go  and  say.  Come  ye, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord, 
unto  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  He 
will  teach  us  His  way,  and  we  will  walk  in  it : 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  a  law,  and  a  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  He  shall 
judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many 
people;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hool^ :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
na^on,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." ' 


But  in  Micah  we  find  a  parallel  passage,  whic 
is  almost  word  for  word  :  "  And  in  the  last  daj 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord  shall  be  manifest,  es 
tablished  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  h 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  people 
shall  hasten  unto  it.  And  many  ^nations  shiO 
come,  and  say,  Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob ;  and  they  will  teach  us  His  way,  and  we 
will  walk  in  His  paths  :  for  a  law  shall  go  forth 
from  Zion,  and  a  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru- 
salem. And  He  shall  judge  among  many  peo- 
ple, and  rebuke  strong  nations;  and  theyshiD 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  diqf 
learn  war  any  more."* 

Again,  in  First  Chronicles,  the  psalm  which  il 
put  in  the  hands  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren  to 
praise  the  Lord,  beginning,  "  Give  thanks  imlB 
the  Lord,  call  upon  His  name,"  ^  is  in  the  bfr 
ginning  almost  identical  with  Ps.  cv.,  dowD  IB 
''  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm ; "  and  after  thrt 
it  is  the  same  as  Ps.  xcvi.,  from  the  beginning  of 
that  psalm,  which  is  something  like  this,  "  PnoM 
the  Lord  all  the  earth,"  down  to  "  For  Hi 
Cometh  to  judge  the  earth."  (It  would  hfN 
taken  up  too  much  time  to  quote  more  fully;  fl 
I  have  given  these  short  references,  whidi  M 
sufficient  for  the  matter  before  us.)  And  yn 
will  find  the  law  about  not  bearing  a  burden  01 
the  Sabbath-day  in  Jeremias,  as  well  as  in  Mosei^ 
And  the  rules  about  the  passover,  and  the  vakk 
for  the  priests,  are  not  only  in  Moses,  but  also  il 
the  end  of  Ezekiel.5  I  would  have  quoted  these^ 
and  many  more,  had  I  not  found  that  from  the 
shortness  of  my  stay  in  Nicomedia  my  time  fcf 
writing  you  was  already  too  much  restricted. 

Your  last  objection  is,  that  the  style  is  difio** 
eijt.     This  I  cannot  see. 

This,  then,  is  my  defence.  I  might,  especia]i|f 
after  all  these  accusations,  speak  in  praise  of  tki 
history  of  Susanna,  dwelling  on  it  word  by  wonl 
and  expounding  the  exquisite  nature  of  the 
thoughts.  Such  an  encomium,  perhaps,  sonc 
of  the  learned  and  able  students  of  divine  thii9 
may  at  some  other  time  compose.  This,  ho»» 
ever,  is  my  answer  to  your  strokes,  as  yon  cil 
them.  Would  that  I  could  instruct  you !  M 
I  do  not  now  arrogate  that  to  myself.  My  kid 
and  dear  brother  Ambrosius,  who  has  written  thil 
at  my  dictation,  and  has,  in  looking  over  it,  oor 
rected  as  he  pleased,  salutes  you.  His  fiiitfafa 
spouse,  Marcella,  and  her  children,  also  sahil 
you.  Also  Anicetus.  Do  you  salute  our  del 
father  Apollinarius,  and  all  our  friends. 


•  Mic.  iv.  1-3. 

3  z  Chron.  xvi,  8. 

*  Ex.  xxzv.  a;  Niiin.  xr.  3a:  Jer.  xyii.  ax-94. 
i  In  Lerit.  ^tusim  ;  Esek.  xliii.  xliv.  xlv.  xlvi. 


A    LETTER    FROM    ORIGEN    TO    GREGORY.' 


.  I.  Greeting  in  God,  my  most  excellent  sir,  and 
iRKrable  son  Gregory,  from  Origen.  A  natural 
iadiness  of  comprehension,  as  you  well  know, 
iiqr,  if  practice  be  added,  contribute  somewhat 
ill  the  contingent  end,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  that 
riich  any  one  wishes  to  practise.  Thus,  your 
Itaal  good  parts  might  make  of  you  a  finished 
Ionian  lawyer  or  a  Greek  philosopher,  so  to 
tak,  of  one  of  the  schools  in  high  reputation. 
Ht  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  devote  all  the 
!tagth  of  your  natural  good  parts  to  Chris- 
Anty  for  your  end ;  and  in  order  to  this,  I  wish 
to  ask  you  to  extract  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
Gneb  what  may  serve  as  a  course  of  study  or  a 
imwation  for  Christianity,  and  from  geometry 
M  astronomy  what  will  serve  to  explain  the 
iCKd  Scriptures,  in  order  that  all  that  the  sons 
if  the  philosophers  are  wont  to  say  about  geome- 
if  and  music,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  astrono- 
jVf  tt  fellow-helpers  to  philosophy,  we  may  say 
ffant  philosophy  itself,  in  relation  to  Christianity. 
s.  Perhaps  something  of  this  kind  is  shadowed 
hth  in  what  is  written  in  Exodus  from  the 
iOQtfa  of  God,  that  the  children  of  Israel  were 
Ittmianded  to  ask  from  their  neighbours,  and 
bK  who  dwelt  with  them,  vessels  of  silver 
id  gold,  and  raiment,  in  order  that,  by  spoiling 
t  Egyptians,  they  might  have  material  for  the 
Bepuation  of  the  things  which  pertained  to 
*  service  of  God.  For  from  the  things  which 
le  children  of  Israel  took  from  the  Egyptians  the 
^ek  in  the  holy  of  holies  were  made,  —  the 
k  with  its  lid,  and  the  cherubim,  and  the  mercy- 
sty  and  the  golden  coffer,  where  was  the  manna, 
ke  angels'  bread.  These  things  were  probably 
Mde  from  the  best  of  the  Egyptian  gold.  An 
iferior  kind  would  be  used  for  the  solid  golden 
Mdlestick  near  the  inner  veil,  and  its  branches, 
li  the  golden  table  on  which  were  the  pieces 
fshewbread,  and  the  golden  censer  between 
Km.  And  if  there  was  a  third  and  fourth 
ttlity  of  gold,  from  it  would  be  made  the  holy 
SKb ;  ami  the  other  things  would  be  made  of 
{yptian  silver.    For  when  the  children  of  Israel 

*  TIm  GseBOfy,  QfM  ^  Waader-worker,  (Tbaumatuigut)  was 


dwelt  in  Egypt,  they  gained  this  from  their 
dwelling  there,  that  they  had  no  lack  of  such 
precious  material  for  the  utensils  of  the  service 
of  God.  And  of  the  Egyptian  raiment  were 
probably  made  all  those  things  which,  as  the 
Scripture  mentions,  needed  sewed  and  em- 
broidered work,  sewed  with  the  wisdom  of  God, 
the  one  to  the  other,  that  the  veils  might  be 
made,  and  the  inner  and  the  outer  courts.  And 
why  should  I  go  on,  in  this  untimely  digression, 
to  set  forth  how  useful  to  the  children  of  Israel 
were  the  things  brought  from  Egypt,  which  the 
Egyptians  had  not  put  to  a  proper  use,  but  which 
the  Hebrews,  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  God, 
used  for  God's  service  ?  Now  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture is  wont  to  represent  as  an  evil  the  going 
down  from  the  land  of  the  children  of  Israel 
into  Egypt,  indicating  that  certain  persons  get 
harm  from  sojourning  among  the  Egyptians,  that 
is  to  say,  from  meddling  with  the  knowledge  of 
this  world,  after  they  have  subscribed  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  the  Israeli tish  service  of  Him. 
Ader»  at  least,  the  Idumaean,  so  long  as  he  was 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  had  not  tasted  the 
bread  of  the  Egyptians,  made  no  idols.  It  was 
when  he  fled  from  the  wise  Solomon,  and  went 
down  into  Egypt,  as  it  were  flying  from  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  was  made  a  kinsman  of 
Pharaoh  by  marrying  his  wife's  sister,  and  beget- 
ting a  child,  who  was  brought  up  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Pharaoh,  that  he  did  this.  Wherefore, 
although  he  did  return  to  the  land  of  Israel,  he 
returned  only  to  divide  the  people  of  God,  and 
to  make  them  say  to  the  golden  calf,  "  These  be 
thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  from 
the  land  of  Egypt."  ^  And  I  may  tell  you 
from  my  experience,  that  not  many  take  from  Egypt 
only  the  useful,  and  go  away  and  use  it  for  the 
service  of  God;  whSe  Ader  the  Idumaean  has 
many  brethren.  These  are  they  who,  from  their 
Greek  studies,  produce  heretical  notions,  and  set 
them  up,  hke  the  golden  calf,  in  Bethel,  which 
signifies  "  God's  house."     In  these  words  also 


*  Oriffen  evidently  confounds  Hadad  the  Edomite,  of  x  Kings  xi 
X4,  with  Terobooun. 

*  [x  Kings  xii.  88.    S.] 
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there  seems  to  me  an  indication  that  they  have 
set  up  their  own  imaginations  in  the  Scriptures, 
where  the  word  of  God  dwells,  which  is  called  in 
a  figure  Bethel.  The  other  figure,  the  word  says, 
was  set  up  in  Dan.  Now  the  borders  of  Dan  are 
the  most  extreme,  and  nearest  the  borders  of 
the  Gentiles,  as  is  clear  from  what  is  written  in 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  Now  some  of  the  de- 
vices of  these  brethren  of  Ader,  as  we  call  them, 
are  also  very  near  the  borders  of  the  Gentiles. 

3.  Do  you  then,  my  son,  diligentiy  apply  your- 
self to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Apply  yourself,  I  say.  For  we  who  read  the 
things  of  God  need  much  application,  lest  we 
should  say  or  think  anything  too  rashly  about 
them.  And  applying  yourself  thus  to  the  study 
o(  the  things  of  God,  with  faithful  prejudgments 
such  as  are  well  pleasing  to  God,  knock  at  its 
locked  door,  and  it  will  be  opened  to  you  by  the 
porter,  of  whom  Jesus  says,  "  To  him  the  porter 


opens." '  And  applying  yourself  thus  to  the  divn 
study,  seek  aright,  and  with  unwavering  trust  i 
God,  the  meaning  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  wUd 
so  many  have  missed.  Be  not  satisfied  md 
knocking  and  seeking ;  for  prayer  is  of  all  Utangn 
indispensable  to  the  knowledge  of  the  things  ol 
God.  For  to  this  the  Saviour  exhorted,  and  sild 
not  only, "  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  yoa  * 
and  seek,  and  ye  shall  find,"'  but  also,  "Ask^ 
and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you."  ^  My  £uhal|p 
love  to  you  has  made  me  thus  bold ;  but  whetln 
my  boldness  be  good,  God  will  know,  and  Wk 
Christ,  and  all  partakers  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.  May  you  also  be  a  partako^ 
and  be  ever  increasing  your  inheritance,  that  ]foa 
may  say  not  only,  *'  We  are  become  partaken  of 
Christ,"  ^  but  also  partakers  of  God. 

*  John  X.  3. 

s  MatL  vu.  7. 
3  Luke  xi.  9. 

*  Heb.  iii.  14. 
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This  golden  letter,  doubtless  genuine,  was  attended  with  very  great  consequences,  of  whkl 
we  shall  gather  more  hereafter.  It  is  worthy  of  the  solemn  consideration  of  young  student!  t| 
whom  this  page  may  come.  Gregory  was  unbaptized  when  Origen  {a'rca  a.d.  230)  dfll 
addressed  his  conscience.  ,j 

On  the  letters  here  inserted,  let  me  refer  the  student  to  Routh,  Reliqu,^  ii.  pp.  312-337;  ihi 
same  vol.,  pp.  222-228 ;  also  iii.  254-256. 

For  the  fiacts  concerning  this  letter  to  Gregory,  see  Cave,  i.  p.  400, 


ORIGEN    AGAINST    CELSUS. 
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PREFACE. 

2f  false  witnesses  testified  against  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  He  remained  si- 
when  unfounded  charges  were  brought 
im,  He  returned  no  answer,  believing 
rhole  life  and  conduct  among  the  Jews 
tter  refutation  than  any  answer  to  the 
mony,  or  than  any  formal  defence 
e  accusations.  And  I  know  not,  my 
brosius,'  why  you  wished  me  to  write 

the  false  charges  brought  by  Celsus 
e  Christians,  and  to  his  accusations 
gainst  the  faith  of  the  Churches  in  his 
IS  if  the  facts  themselves  did  not  fur- 
uifest  refutation,  and  the  doctrine  a 
wer  than  any  writing,  seeing  it  both 
►f  the  false  statements,  and  does  not 
e  accusations  any  credibility  or  validity. 
I  respect  to  our  Lord's  silence  when 
ss  was  borne  against  Him,  it  is  suffi- 
esent  to  quote  the  words  of  Matthew, 
timony  of  Mark  is  to  the  same  effect, 
ords  of  Matthew  are  as  follow  :  "  And 
riest  and  the  council  sought  false  wit- 
ist  Jesus  to  put  Him  to  death,  but 
e,  although  many  false  witnesses  came 
At  last  two  false  witnesses  came  and 
fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the 

God,  and  after  three  days  to  build 
d  the  high  priest  arose,  and  said  to 
irerest  thou  nothing  to  what  these  wit- 
it  thee?  But  Jesus  held  His  peace." * 
He  returned  no  answer  when  falsely 
le  following  is  the  statement :  "  And 
i  before  the  governor ;  and  he  asked 
ig,  Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews? 
said  to  him,  Thou  sayest.  And  when 
cused  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 

ridaal  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  {Eccies.  Hist.^  vi.  c. 
been  convened  from  the  heresy  of  Valentinus  to  the 
lurch  by  the  efforts  of  Origen.  [Lardncr  {Credtb., 
inclined  to  "place"  Celsus  in  the  year  I7i6.  Here 
this  learned  authority  is  diffuse  on  the  subject,  and 
itention.] 
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He  answered  nothing.  Then  said  Pilate  unto 
Him,  Hearest  thou  not  how  many  things  they 
witness  against  Thee?  And  He  answered  him 
to  never  a  word,  insomuch  that  the  governor 
marvelled  greatly.*'  3 

2.  It  was,  indeed,  matter  of  surprise  to  men 
even  of  ordinary  intelligence,  that  one  who  was 
accused  and  assailed  by  false  testimony,  but  who 
was  able  to  defend  Himself,  and  to  show  that 
He  was  guilty  of  none  of  the  charges  (alleged), 
and  who  might  have  enumerated  the  praise- 
worthy deeds  of  His  own  life,  and  His  miracles 
wrought  by  divine  power,  so  as  to  give  the  judge 
an  opportunity  of  delivering  a  more  honourable 
judgment  regarding  Him,  should  not  have  done 
this,  but  should  have  disdained  such  a  procedure, 
and  in  the  nobleness  of  His  nature  have  con- 
temned His  accusers.*  That  the  judge  would, 
without  any  hesitation,  have  set  Him  at  liberty 
if  He  had  offered  a  defence,  is  clear  from  what 
is  related  of  him  when  he  said,  "  Which  of  the 
two  do  ye  wish  that  I  should  release  unto  you, 
Barabbas  or  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ?"  5  and 
from  what  the  Scripture  adds,  "For  he  knew 
that  for  envy  they  had  delivered  Him."  *  Jesus, 
however,  is  at  all  times  assailed  by  false  witnesses, 
and,  while  wickedness  remains  in  the  world,  is 
ever  exposed  to  accusation.  And  yet  even  now 
He  continues  silent  before  these  things,  and 
makes  no  audible  answer,  but  places  His  defence 
in  the  lives  of  His  genuine  disciples,  which  are  a 
pre-eminent  testimony,  and  one  that  rises  supe- 
rior to  all  false  witness,  and  refutes  and  over- 
throws all  unfounded  accusations  and  charges. 

3.  I  venture,  then,  to  say  that  this  "  apology  " 
which  you  require  me  to  compose  will  somewhat 
weaken  that  defence  (of  Christianity)  which 
rests  on  facts,  and  that  power  of  Jesus  which  is 
manifest  to  those  who  are  not  altogether  devoid 
of  perception.     Notwithstanding,  that  we  may 

5  Cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  11-14. 
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not  have  the  appearance  of  being  reluctant  to 
undertake  the  task  which  you  have  enjoined,  we 
have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to 
suggest,  by  way  of  answer  to  each  of  the  state- 
ments advanced  by  Celsus,  what  seemed  to  us 
adapted  to  refute  them,  although  his  arguments 
have  no  power  to  shake  the  faith  of  any  (true) 
believer.  And  forbid,  indeed,  that  any  one 
should  be  found  who,  after  having  been  a  par- 
taker in  such  a  love  of  God  as  was  (displayed) 
in  Christ  Jesus,  could  be  shaken  in  his  purpose 
by  the  arguments  of  Celsus,  or  of  any  such  as 
he.  For  Paul,  when  enumerating  the  innumer- 
able causes  which  generally  separate  men  from 
the  love  of  Christ  and  from  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  (to  all  of  which,  the  love  that  was 
in  himself  rose  superior) ,  did  not  set  down  argu- 
ment among  the  grounds  of  separation.  For 
observe  that  he  says,  firstly :  "  Who  shall  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribula- 
tion, or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or 
nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  (as  it  is  written, 
For  Thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long ;  we 
are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.)  Nay, 
in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  Him  that  loved  us." '  And  secondly, 
when  laying  down  another  series  of  causes  which 
naturally  tend  to  separate  those  who  are  not 
firmly  grounded  in  their  religion,  he  says  :  "  For 
I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." ' 

4.  Now,  truly,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  feel 
elated  because  afflictions,  or  those  other  causes 
enumerated  by  Paul,  do  not  separate  us  (from 
Christ)  ;  but  not  that  Paul  and  the  other  apos- 
tles, and  any  other  resembling  them,  (should 
entertain  that  feeling),  because  they  were  far 
exalted  above  such  things  when  they  said,  "  In 
all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  Him  that  loved  us,"  ^  which  is  a  stronger 
statement  than  that  they  are  simply  "  conquer- 
ors." But  if  it  be  proper  for  apostles  to  en- 
tertain a  feeling  of  elation  in  not  being  separated 
from  the  love  of  God  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  that  feeling  will  be  entertained  by  them, 
because  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  any  of  the  things  that  follow, 
can  separate  them  from  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  And  therefore  I  do 
not  congratulate  that  believer  in  Christ  whose 
faith  can  be  shaken  by  Celsus  —  who  no  longer 
shares  the  common  life  of  men,  but  has  long 
since  departed  —  or  by  any  apparent  plausibility 

'  X  Rom.  viii.  35-37. 

'  Roan.  viii.  38,  ^ 

'  Rom.  ▼Ui.  37,  vrcpM««|M^ 


of  argument.^  For  I  do  not  know  in  what  rank 
to  place  him  who  has  need  of  arguments  written 
in  books  in  answer  to  the  charges  of  Celsai 
against  the  Christians,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  being  shaken  in  his  faith,  and  confirm  him 
in  it.  But  nevertheless,  since  in  the  multitude 
of  those  who  are  considered  believers  some  sucb 
persons  might  be  found  as  would  have  their  fiutk 
shaken  and  overthrown  by  the  writings  of  CM- 
sus,  but  who  might  be  preserved  by  a  reply  to 
them  of  such  a  nature  as  to  refute  his  statement 
and  to  exhibit  the  truth,  we  have  deemed  ft 
right  to  yield  to  your  injunction,  and  to  fimuA 
an  answer  to  the  treatise  which  you  sent  us,  M 
which  I  do  not  think  that  any  one,  although  oolf 
a  short  way  advanced  in  philosophy,  will  allovto 
be  a  "  True  Discourse,"  as  Celsus  has  entitled  it 
5.  Paul,  indeed,  observing  that  there  are  iff 
Greek  philosophy  certain  things  not  to  be  Qg^ 
esteemed,  which  are  plausible  in  the  eyes  of  tte 
many,  but  which  represent  falsehood  as  tnd^ 
says  with  regard  to  such :  "  Beware  lest  anyoM 
spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deoei^ 
after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  nidimenll 
of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ."  ^  And  acfr^ 
ing  that  there  was  a  kind  of  greatness  maniM 
in  the  words  of  the  world's  wisdom,  he  said  tfart 
the  words  of  the  philosophers  were  "  accordii( 
to  the  rudiments  of  the  world."  No  man  « 
sense,  however,  would  say  that  those  of  CelM 
were  "  according  to  the  rudiments  of  the  worid.* 
Now  those  words,  which  contained  some  elemeit 
of  deceitfulness,  the  apostle  named  "  vain  dfr 
ceit,"  probably  by  way  of  distinction  from  » 
deceit  that  was  not  "vain;"  and  the  propiMt 
Jeremiah  observing  this,  ventured  to  say  to  Go4 
"  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  wi 
deceived ;  Thou  art  stronger  than  I,  and  hisl 
prevailed."^  But  in  the  language  of  Cciai 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  deceitfulness  at  a| 
not  even  that  which  is  "  vain ; "  such  deceilfiil' 
ncss,  viz.,  as  is  found  in  the  language  of  tboM 
who  have  founded  philosophical  sects,  and  win 
have  been  endowed  with  no  ordinary  talent  ioi 
such  pursuits.  And  as  no  one  woidd  say  thtf 
any  ordinary  error  in  geometrical  demoosti»' 
tions  was  intended  to  deceive,  or  would  dcsaibc 
it  for  the  sake  of  exercise  in  such  matters;'  • 
those  opinions  which  are  to  be  styled  "  vain  d^ 
ceit,"  and  the  "  tradition  of  men,"  and  "accofd* 
ing  to  the  nidiments  of  the  world,"  must  hatt 
some  resemblance  to  the  views  of  those  who 
have  been  the  founders  of  philosophical  scctii 
(if  such  titles  are  to  be  appropriately  applied  to 
them). 
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ishness  with  God,"  but  "the  wisdom  of  this 
worlds  And  again,  not,  "  If  any  one  among 
you  seemeth  to  be  wise,  let  him  become  a  fool 
universally ; "  but,  "  let  him  become  a  fool  in 
this  world,  that  he  may  become  wise."  We 
tenn,  then,  "  the  wisdom  of  this  world,"  every 
false  system  of  philosophy,  which,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  is  brought  to  nought;  and  we 
call  foolishness  good,  not  without  restriction,  but 
when  a  man  becomes  foolish  as  to  this  world. 
As  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  Platonist,  who  be- 
lieves in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in 
the  doctrine  of  its  metempsychosis,*  incurs  the 
charge  of  folly  with  the  Stoics,  who  discard  this 
opinion ;  and  with  the  Peripatetics,  who  babble 
about  the  subtleties  of  Plato  ;  and  with  the  Epi- 
cureans, who  call  it  superstition  to  introduce  a 
providence,  and  to  place  a  God  over  all  things. 
Moreover,  that  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  of  much  more  importance  to 
give  our  assent  to  doctrines  upon  grounds  of 
reason  and  wisdom  than  on  that  of  faith  merely, 
and  that  it  was  only  in  certain  circumstances 
that  the  latter  course  was  desired  by  Christianity, 
in  order  not  to  leave  men  altogether  without 
help,  is  shown  by  that  genuine  disciple  of  Jesus, 
Paul,  when  he  says  :  "  For  after  that,  in  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing to  save  them  that  believe." '  Now  by  these 
words  it  is  clearly  shown  that  it  is  by  the  wisdom 
of  God  that  God  ought  to  be  known.  But  as 
this  result  did  not  follow,  it  pleased  God  a  sec- 
ond time  to  save  them  that  believe,  not  by 
"  folly  "  universally^  but  by  such  foolishness  as 
depended  on  preaching.  For  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  crucified  is  the  "  foolishness " 
of  preaching,  as  Paul  also  perceived,  when  he 
said,  "  But  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  to  the 
Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  fool- 
ishness ;  but  to  them  who  are  called,  both  Jews 
and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  wis- 
dom of  God."  3 

CHAP.    XIV. 

Celsus,  being  of  opinion  that  there  is  to  be 
found  among  many  nations  a  general  relation- 
ship of  doctrine,  enumerates  all  the  nations 
which  gave  rise  to  such  and  such  opinions ; 
but  for  some  reason,  unknown  to  me,  he  casts 
a  slight  upon  the  Jews,  not  including  them 
amongst  the  others,  as  having  either  laboured 
along  with  them,  and  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusions, or  as  having  entertained  similar  opin- 
ions on  many  subjects.     It  is  proper,  therefore. 


ira  /jAi)  vaKHf  afitf^cAcic  <«ur7|  rovf  aKtfpwirovf,  5ifAoi  o  rov  *Ii)<rov 
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^  z  Cor.  I.  a3,  34. 


to  ask  him  why  he  gives  credence  to  the  iui- 
tories  of  Barbarians  and  Greeks  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  those  nations  of  whom  he  speaksi 
but  stamps  the  histories  of  this  nation  alone  « 
false.  For  if  the  respective  writers  related  the 
events  which  are  found  in  these  works  in  the 
spirit  of  truth,  why  should  we  distrust  the  propli- 
ets  of  the  Jews  alone  ?  And  if  Moses  and  the 
prophets  have  recorded  many  things  in  their 
history  from  a  desire  to  favour  their  own  system, 
why  should  we  not  say  the  same  of  the  historians 
of  other  countries  ?  Or,  when  the  Egyptians  or 
their  histories  speak  evil  of  the  Jews,  are  they  to 
be  believed  on  that  point ;  but  the  Jews,  whet 
saying  the  same  things  of  the  Eg3rptians,  and 
declaring  that  they  had  suffered  great  injosdoe 
at  their  hands,  and  that  on  this  account  diey 
had  been  punished  by  God,  are  to  be  cbaiged 
with  falsehood?  And  this  applies  not  to  the 
Egyptians  alone,  but  to  others ;  for  we  shall  find 
that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  Assy- 
rians and  the  Jews,  and  that  this  'is  recorded  in 
the  ancient  histories  of  the  Assyrians.  And  so 
also  the  Jewish  historians  (I  avoid  using  the 
word  "  prophets,"  that  I  may  not  appear  to  pre- 
judge the  case)  have  related  that  the  Assynam 
were  enemies  of  the  Jews.  Observe  at  once, 
then,  the  arbitrary  procedure  of  this  individual, 
who  believes  the  histories  of  these  natbns  oo 
the  ground  of  their  being  learned,  and  condenUB 
others  as  being  wholly  ignorant.  For  listen  to 
the  statement  of  Celsus :  "  There  is,"  he  say^ 
"  an  authoritative  account  from  the  very  begkh 
ning,  respecting  which  there  is  a  constant  agr«* 
ment  among  £dl  the  most  learned  nations,  and 
cities,  and  men."  And  yet  he  will  not  call  the 
Jews  a  learned  nation  in  the  same  way  in  whid 
he  does  the  Egyptians,  and  Assyrians,  and  b* 
dians,  and  Persians,  and  Odrysians,  and  Samo- 
thracians,  and  Eleusinians. 

CHAP.   XV. 

How  much  more  impartial  than  Celsus  is  Ntt- 
menius  the  P)'thagorean,  who  has  given  many 
proofs  of  being  a  very  eloquent  man,  and  who 
has  carefully  tested  many  opinions,  and  coUected 
together  from  many  sources  what  had  the  ap- 
j>earance  of  truth ;  for,  in  the  first  book  of  hs 
treatise  On  the  Good,  speaking  of  those  natkioi 
who  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  God  is  in- 
corporeal,  he  enumerates  the  Jews  also  among 
those  who  hold  this  view ;  not  showing  any  w* 
luctance  to  use  even  the  language  of  their  proph- 
ets in  his  treatise,  and  to  give  it  a  metaphorical 
signification.  It  is  said,  moreover,  tliat  H«^ 
mippus  has  recorded  in  his  first  book.  On  Um^ 
givers,  that  it  was  from  the  Jewish  people  thil 
Pythagoras  derived  the  philosophy  wfiich  te 
introduced  among  the  Greeks.  And  there  ii 
extant  a  work  by  the  historian  Hecataeus,  treat* 
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perhaps  profounder  consideration  will  show,  that 
as  God  is  not  a  part,  so  neither  is  He  properly 
the  whole,  since  the  whole  is  composed  of  parts ; 
and  reason  will  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  the 
God  who  is  over  all  is  composed  of  parts,  each 
one  of  which  cannot  do  what  all  the  other  parts 


can. 


CHAP.    XXIV. 


After  this  he  continues:  "These  herdsmen 
and  shepherds  concluded  that  there  was  but  one 
God,  named  either  the  Highest,  or  Adonai,  or 
the  Heavenly,  or  Sabaoth,  or  called  by  some 
other  of  those  names  which  they  delight  to  give 
this  world  ;  and  they  knew  nothing  beyond  that." 
And  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work  he  says, 
that  "It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  God 
who  is  over  all  things  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Zeus,  which  is  current  among  the  Greeks,  or  by 
that,  e.g.,  which  is  in  use  among  the  Indians  or 
Egyptians.**  Now,  in  answer  to  this,  we  have 
to  remark  that  this  involves  a  deep  and  myste- 
rious subject  —  that,  viz.,  respecting  the  nature 
of  names :  it  being  a  question  whether,  as  Aris- 
totle thinks,  names  were  bestowed  by  arrange- 
ment, or,  as  the  Stoics  hold,  by  nature  ;  the  first 
words  being  imitations  of  things,  agreeably  to 
which  the  names  were  formed,  and  in  conformity 
with  which  they  introduce  certain  principles  of 
etymology ;  or  whether,  as  Epicurus  teaches 
(differing  in  this  from  the  Stoics),  names  were 
given  by  nature,  —  the  first  men  having  uttered 
certain  words  varying  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  found  themselves.  If,  then,  we  shall 
be  able  to  establish,  in  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing statement,  the  nature  of  powerful  names, 
some  of  which  are  used  by  the  learned  amongst 
the  p]gyptians,  or  by  the  Magi  among  the  Per- 
sians, and  by  the  Indian  philosophers  called 
Brahmans,  or  by  the  Samanaeans,  and  others  in 
different  countries ;  and  shall  be  able  to  make 
out  that  the  so-called  magic  is  not,  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Epicurus  and  Aristotle  suppose,  an 
altogether  uncertain  thing,  but  is,  as  those  skilled 
in  it  prove,  a  consistent  system,  having  words 
which  are  known  to  exceedingly  few ;  then  we 
say  that  the  name  Sabaoth,  and  Adonai,  and  the 
other  names  treated  with  so  much  reverence 
among  the  Hebrews,  are  not  applicable  to  any 
ordinary  created  things,  but  belong  to  a  secret 
theology  which  refers  to  the  Framer  of  all  things. 
These  names,  accordingly,  when  pronounced  with 
that  attendant  train  of  circumstances  which  is 
appropriate  to  their  nature,  are  possessed  of  great 
power ;  and  other  names,  again,  current  in  the 
Elgyptian  tongue,  are  efficacious  against  certain 
demons  who  can  only  do  certain  things ;  and 
Other  names  in  the  Persian  language  have  corre- 
■"irer  over  other  spirits ;  and  so  on  in 
\  nation,  for  different  purposes. 


And  thus  it  will  be  found  that,  of  the  various 
demons  upon  the  earth,  to  whom  different  local- 
ities have  been  assigned,  each  one  bears  a  name 
appropriate  to  the  several  dialects  of  place  and 
country.  He,  therefore,  who  has  a  nobler  idea, 
however  small,  of  these  matters,  will  be  carefiil 
not  to  apply  differing  names  to  different  things; 
lest  he  should  resemble  those  who  mistakcolj 
apply  the  name  of  God  to  lifeless  matter,  or  wix) 
drag  down  the  title  of  "  the  Good "  from  tbc 
First  Cause,  or  from  virtue  and  excellence,  and 
apply  it  to  blind  Plutus,  and  to  a  healthy  and 
well-proportioned  mixture  of  flesh  and  blood 
and  bones,  or  to  what  is  considered  to  be  noUe 
birth.' 

CHAP.   XXV. 

And  perhaps  there  is  a  danger  as  great  as 
that  which  degrades  the  name  of  "  God,*'  or  of 
"  the  Good,**  to  improper  objects,  in  changing  the 
name  of  God  according  to  a  secret  system,  and 
applying  those  which  belong  to  inferior  beings  to 
greater,  and  vtcf  versa.  And  I  do  not  dwell  on 
this,  that  when  the  name  of  Zeus  is  uttered,  there 
is  heard  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  son  of 
Kronos  and  Rhea,  and  the  husband  of  Hera,  and 
brother  of  Poseidon,  and  father  of  Athene,  and 
Artemis,  who  was  guilty  of  incest  with  his  own 
daughter  Persephone ;  or  that  Apollo  immedi- 
ately suggests  the  son  of  Leto  and  Zeus,  and  the 
brother  of  Artemis,  and  half-brother  of  Hermes; 
and  so  with  all  the  other  names  invented  by  these 
wise  men  of  Celsus,  who  are  the  parents  of  these 
opinions,  and  the  ancient  theologians  of  the 
Greeks.  For  what  are  the  grounds  for  deciding 
that  he  should  on  the  one  hand  be  properiy  called 
Zeus,  and  yet  on  the  other  should  not  have 
Kronos  for  his  father  and  Rhea  for  his  mother? 
And  the  same  argument  applies  to  all  the  others 
that  are  called  gods.  But  this  charge  does  not 
at  all  apply  to  those  who,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  refer  the  word  Sabaoth,  or  Adonai,  or 
any  of  the  other  names  to  the  (true)  God.  And 
when  one  is  able  to  philosophize  about  the  mys- 
tery of  names,  he  will  find  much  to  say  respect- 
ing the  titles  of  the  angels  of  God,  of  whom  one 
is  called  Michael,  and  another  Gabriel,  and  an- 
other Raphael,  appropriately  to  the  duties  which 
they  discharge  in  the  world,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  God  of  all  things.  And  a  similar 
philosophy  of  names  applies  also  to  our  Jesos, 
whose  name  has  already  been  seen,  in  an  unmis- 
takeable  manner,  to  have  expelled  myriads  of 
evil  spirits  from  the  souls  and  bodies  (of  men), 
so  great  was  the  power  which  it  exerted  upon 
those  from  whom  the  spirits  were  driven  out 
And  while  still  upon  the  subject  of  names,  we 
have  to  mention  that  those  who  are  skilled  in 


I  *Evl  rh¥  rv^Abv  vXovrov,  cat  iwi  ^v  vupttmm  ««l  m^^i^^ff  "^ 
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have  belonged  to  God."     Now,  in  answer  to  reply  to  htm  will  be,  that  he  who  is  believe 

this,  we  have  to  say  that  Jesus,  on  entering  into  among  the  Greeks  to  be  a  god,  viz.,  the  PytiiU 

the  world,  assumed,  as  one  bom  of  a  woman,  a  and  Didymean  Apollo,  makes  use  of  such 

human  body,  and  one  which  was  capable  of  suf-  voice  for  his  Pythian  priestess  at  Delphi,  m 

fering  a  natural  death.     For  which  reason,  in  for  his  prophetess  at  Miletus ;  and  yet  neithe 

addition  to  others,  we  say  that  He  was  also  a  the  Pythian  nor  Didymean  is  charged  by  thi 

great  wrestler ; '  having,  on  account  of  His  hu-  Greeks  with  not  being  a  god,  nor  any  olh« 

man  body,  been  tempted  in  all  respects  like  Grecian  deity  whose  worship  is  established  io 

other  men,  but  no  longer  as  men,  wi^  sin  as  a  one  place.    And  it  was  far  better,  surely,  that  t 

consequence,  but  being  altogether  without  sin.  god  should  employ  a  voice  which,  on  accouni 

For  it  is  distinctly  clear  to  us  that  "  He  did  no  of  its  being  uttered  with  power,  should  product 

sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth ;  and  an  indescribable  sort  of  persuasion  in  the  mind> 

as  one  who  knew  no  sin," '  God  delivered  Him  of  the  hearers, 
up  as  pure  for  all  who  had  sinned.     Then  Cel-  chap.  lxxi. 

sus  says:  "The  body  of  god  would  not  have       „      .     . 

been  so  generated  as  you,  O  Jesus,  were."  He  ConUnumg  to  pour  abuse  upon  Jesia  as  ok 
saw,  besides,  that  if,  as  it  is  written,  it  had  been  **^.«..  °n  ^"O""*  of  his  impiety  and  wicked 
born.  His  body  somehow  might  be  even  more  0P'">o"s,  was,  so  to  speak,  hated  by  God,  he 
divine  than  that  of  the  multitude,  and  in  a  cer-  ^^^s  that  "thea^  tenets  of  his  were  those  o^ 
tain  sense  a  body  of  god.  But  he  disbelieves  a  wicked  and  God-hated  sorcerer.  And  yet,  if 
the  accounts  of  His  conception  by  the  Holy  the  name  and  the  thmg  be  properly  exainiM 
Ghost,  and  believes  that  He  was  begotten  by  't  will  be  found  an  impossibihty  that  man  shcdd 
one  Panthera,  who  corrupted  the  Virgin,  "  be-  ^.  ^''^ed  by  God,  seeing  God  loves  all  exmt 
cause  a  god's  body  would  not  have  been  so  gen-  '"""p;,  ^nd  "  hateih  nothing  of  what  He  ha 
erated  as  you  were."  But  we  have  spoken  of  "'^°^-  ^^^  /*!  coated  nothing  in  a  spint  ol 
these  matters  at  greater  length  in  the  preceding  ^'*"cd.  And  if  certain  expressions  m  the  propt 
_2_gj  ets  convey  such  an  impression,  they  are  to  be 
^^  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  general  ptii- 
CHAP.  Lxx.  j,jpjg  jjy  ^jjjj.jj  Scripture  employs  such  langnaje 
He  asserts,  moreover,  that  "  the  body  of  a  with  regard  to  God  as  if  He  were  subject  id 
god  Is  not  nourished  with  such  food  (as  was  human  affections.  But  what  reply  need  be 
that  of  Jesus),"  since  he  is  able  to  prove  from  made  to  him  who,  while  professing  to  hiof 
the  Gospel  narratives  both  that  He  partook  of  foreward  credible  statements,  thinlu  himsdf 
food,  and  food  of  a  particular  kind.  Well,  bound  to  make  use  of  calumnies  and  sUoders 
be  it  so.  Let  him  assert  that  He  ate  the  against  Jesus,  as  if  He  were  a  wicked  sorceio? 
passover  with  His  disciples,  when  He  not  only  Such  is  not  the  procedure  of  one  who  seeks  to 
used  the  words,  "  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  make  good  his  case,  but  of  one  who  is  in  w 
eat  this  passover  with  you,"  but  also  actually  ignorant  and  unphilosophic  state  of  mind,  inis- 
partook  of  the  same.  And  let  him  say  also,  much  as  the  proper  course  is  to  state  the  cae, 
that  He  experienced  the  sensation  of  thirst  and  candidly  to  investigate  it ;  and,  according 
beside  the  well  of  Jacob,  and  drank  of  the  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  bring  forward  wtul 
water  of  the  well.  In  what  respect  do  these  occurs  to  him  with  regard  to  it.  But  as  the  J« 
facts  militate  against  what  we  have  said  respect-  of  Celsus  has,  with  the  above  remarks,  broa^ 
ing  the  nature  of  His  body?  Moreover,  it  ap-  to  a  close  his  charges  against  Jesus,  so  we  also 
pears  indubitable  that  after  His  resurrection  He  shall  here  bring  to  a  termination  the  contents  rf 
ate  a  piece  of  fish  ;  for,  according  to  our  view,  our  firet  book  in  reply  to  him.  And  if  Godbe- 
He  assumed  a  (true)  body,  as  one  bom  of  a  stow  the  gift  of  that  truth  which  destroys  iH 
woman.  "  But,"  objects  Celsus,  "  the  body  of  falsehood,  agreeably  to  the  words  of  the  prajwi 
a  god  does  not  make  use  of  such  a  voice  as  that  "  Cut  them  off  in  thy  truth,"  i  we  shall  begin, 
of  Jesus,  nor  employ  such  a  method  of  persua-  in  what  follows,  the  consideration  of  the  sewon 
sion  as  he."  These  are,  indeed,  trifling  and  appearance  of  the  Jew,  in  which  he  is  repR- 
altogether  contemptible  objections.  For  our  sented  by  Celsus  as  addressing  those  who  hax 
. _- become  converts  to  Jesus. 


ifXInnfe..., 
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day  are  mere  trifles  and  fables,'  since  they  have 
not  the  light  that  proceeds  from  the  knowledge 


as  he  that  serveth?"^    And  let  any  one  shov 
what  were  the  falsehoods  which  He  uttered,  sod 


of  the  Scriptures ;  whereas  those  of  the  Chris-  let  him  point  out  what  are  great  and.what  ire 

tians  are  the  truth,  having  power  to  raise  and  small  falsehoods,  that  he  may  prove  Jesus  to 

elevate  the  soul  and  understanding  of  man,  and  have  been  guilty  of  the  former.     And  there  is 

to  persuade  him  to  seek  a  citizenship,  not  like  yet  another  way  in  which  we  may  confute  him. 

the  earthly  ^  Jews  Iiere  below,  but  in  heaven.  For  as  one  fiadsehood  is  not  less  or  more  fidie 

And  this  result  shows  itself  among  those  who  are  than  another,  so  one  truth  is  not  less  or  more 

able  to  see  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  contained  true  than  another.    And  what  charges  of  im^tXf 

in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  who  are  able  he  has  to  bring  against  Jesus,  let  the  Jew  of 

to  commend  them  to  others.  Celsus  especially  bring  forward.    Was  it  impioQi 

to  abstain  from  corporeal  circumcision,  and  from 

CHAP.  VI.  a  literal  Sabbath,  and  literal  festivals,  and  Htenl 


*  t..      ^\     fkJ  !«,„  K„f  u?«^  ^r.»^^A  fuJ  under  the  law,  that  he  might  gain  those  who  are 

.'<  r.' t  ♦r.riv:r«'s^  the  law,  but  nave  escaped  the       ^      *u    i     ^  o      o 

:.::.i!.:»:..:.^.n^s  .),  the  Jews, and  have  our minds  under  tne  law f 
'  insuiii'd  ail- 1  rd'.rated  by  the  mystical  contem-  chap.  vm. 
|)lation  of  i!i<  iiw  and  the  prophets.  For  the  He  says,  further,  that  "many  other  peraoni 
y>rophets  thv^niscives,  as  not  resting  the  sense  of  would  appear  such  as  Jesus  was,  to  those  who 
these  words  in  the  plain  history  which  they  re-  were  willing  to  be  deceived."  Let  this  Jew  of 
late,  nor  in  the  legal  enactments  taken  accord-  Celsus  then  show  us,  not  many  persons,  nor  even 
ing  to  the  word  and  letter,  express  themselves  a  few,  but  a  single  individual,  such  as  Jesus  wn, 
somewhere,  when  about  to  relate  histories,  in  introducing  among  the  human  race,  with  the 
words  like  this,  **  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  para-  power  that  was  manifested  in  Him,  a  system  of 
bles,  I  will  utter  hard  sayings  of  old ; ''  *  and  in  doctrine  and  opinions  beneficial  to  human  fife^ 
another  place,  when  offering  up  a  prayer  regard-  and  which  converts  men  from  the  practice  of 
ing  the  law  as  being  obscure,  and  needing  divine  wickedness.  He  says,  moreover,  that  this  chaige* 
help  for  its  comprehension,  they  offer  up  this  is  brought  against  the  Jews  by  the  Christian  con- 
prayer,  "  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  be-  verts,  that  they  have  not  believed  in  Jesus  as  in 
hold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law."  5  God.  Now  on  this  point  we  have,  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  offered  a  preliminary  defence,  showiitf 
CHAP.  VII.  at  the  same  time  in  what  respects  we  undersunl 

, ,  I  ^  *u        u         u       *u       •    *    u  Him  to  be  God,  and  in  what  we  take  Him  to  be 

Moreover,  let  them  show  where  there  is  to  be  «  tt         u     u        m  u  *,•     ^  u«a^ 

^j  ',  ^1  j**j  man.     "How  should  we,     he  contmues,  "who 

found  even  the  appearance  of  language  dictated  ,  ,     ,        _  ^      ,;  _       -.u  -  *.u  LL  :.  ♦« 

,  6      4*  J-      r        T  T?  have  made  known  to  all  men  that  there  is  to 

by  arrogance,**  and  proceeding  from  Jesus.     For 


you  01IC4X1  iiiiva  iv,ov  ivy*  jyj.iM.  ^^"«'  j^Q^  seem  to  me  reasonable  to  offer  any  answer, 

or  how  can  He  be  styled  arrogant,  who  after  .    .  .-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  "How could 

supper  laid  aside  His  garments  in  the  presence  ,      ^      u  4.     ^ «  •*.         -^ /j 

/it-    J.    .  1  ia       •  ^'      'U'^c    '^u  we,  who  teach  temperance,  commit  any  act  ol 

of  His  disciples,  and,  after  girding  Himself  with  ,.  '     •  ^        *^      u^ .        u       j^«  &» 

,        s     *.'       4.,.^     u-  licentiousness  ?  or  we,  who  are  ambassadors  W 

a  towel,  and  pounng  water  into  a  basin,  pro-  righteousness    be   ffuiltv  of  anv  wickedness?* 

ceeded  to  wash  the  feet  of  each  disciple,  and  ng^^^eousness,   De  guilty  ot  any  ^ciceanenr 

..u„i,„^  u: u .  „^,„:ii:^^  .^  «iil..  \u^^  For  as  these  mconsistenaes  are  found  anioi« 


4.    1  u  ^       4,u  4.U  A    uT?        4.  T        u   men,  so,  to  say  that  they  believed  the  piopheli 

to  be  washed,  with  the  words,  "  Except  I  wash      ,*      *     ,.•'     ^.^,      /..-^^j  ^^^  Jc  rL-» 
thee,  thou  ha^t  no  part  with  Me?" »    Or  how  ^^^^  speakmg  of  the  future  advent  ofOi*   \ 

could    He   be   called   such  who  said,  "I  was  »"d  ^^^  '^^"^  *«>■•  ^^?^ }°  ^™  ^^ 


^     J'     *  *         quite  in  keeping  with  human  nature.    And  since 

1  v'0ovf  «ai  A '  V?                                                    ^^  "^^^^  ^^^  another  reason,  we  shall  remaxk  W 

2  Tor«  Kmrm  'lovfifluol*.  this  vcry  result  was  foretold  by  the  prophett. 

4  PsI'ixS^'a.  Isaiah  distinctly  declares :   "  Hearing  ye  shi» 

5  p».  cxix.  i8.  hear,  and  shall  not  imderstand  :  and  seems  It 

"  Matt.  xL  to.  __^                                                        " 

*  John  xiiL  €.  9  Luke  xxii.  27. 
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sun  failing  to  give  light?"  >  But  if  Celsus  be- 
lieve the  Gospel  accounts  when  he  thinks  that 
he  can  find  in  them  matter  of  charge  against 
the  Christians,  and  refuse  to  beHeve  them  when 
they  establish  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  our  answer 
to  him  is :  "  Sir,*  either  disbelieve  all  the  Gospel 
narratives,  and  then  no  longer  imagine  that  you 
oan  found  charges  upon  them ;  or,  in  yielding 
your  belief  to  their  statements,  look  in  admira- 
tion on  the  Logos  of  God,  who  became  incar- 
nate, and  who  desired  to  confer  benefits  upon 
the  whole  human  race.  And  this  feature  evinces 
the  nobility  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  that,  down  to 
the  present  time,  those  whom  God  wills  are  healed 
by  His  name.3  And  with  regard  to  the  eclipse 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  in  whose  reign 
Jesus  appears  to  have  been  crucified,  and  the 
great  earthquakes  which  then  took  place,  Phle- 
gon  too,  I  think,  has  written  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  book  of  his  Chronicles."  * 

CHAP,  xxxiv. 

This  Jew  of  Celsus,  ridiculing  Jesus,  as  he 
imagines,  is  described  as  being  acquainted  with 
the  Bacchse  of  Euripides,  in  which  Dionysus 
says : — 

•*  The  divinity  himself  will  liberate  me  whenever  I  wish." ' 

Now  the  Jews  are  not  much  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature ;  but  suppose  that  there  was  a 
Jew  so  well  versed  in  it  (as  to  make  such  a  quo- 
tation on  his  part  appropriate),  how  (does  it 
follow)  that  Jesus  could  not  liberate  Himself, 
because  He  did  not  do  so  ?  For  let  him  believe 
from  our  own  Scriptures  that  Peter  obtained  his 
fieedom  after  having  been  bound  in  prison,  an 
angel  having  loosed  his  chains;  and  that  Paul, 
having  been  boimd  in  the  stocks  along  with 
Silas  in  Philippi  of  Macedonia,  was  liberated  by 
divine  power,  when  the  gates  of  the  prison  were 
opened.  But  it  is  probable  that  Celsus  treats 
these  accounts  with  ridicule,  or  that  he  never 
read  them  ;  for  he  would  probably  say  in  reply, 
that  there  are  certain  sorcerers  who  are  able  by 
incantations  to  unloose  chains  and  to  open  doors, 
so  that  he  would  liken  the  events  related  in  our 
histories  to  the  doings  of  sorcerers.  "  But,"  he 
continues,  "  no  calamity  happened  even  to  him 
who  condemned  him,  as  there  did  to  Pentheus, 
viz.,  madness  or  discerption."  ^  And  yet  he  does 
not  know  that  it  was  not  so  much  Pilate  that 
condemned  Him  (who  knew  that  "  for  envy  the 
Jews  had  delivered  Him  "),  as  the  Jewish  nation, 
which  has  been  condemned  by  God,  and  rent  in 

'  CC  Matt,  zxvii.  51,  53;  ct  Luke  xxiii.  44,  45. 

3  [Tcsdinony  not  to  be  scorned.] 

4  On  PhlegoQ,  cC  note  in  Migne,  pp.  823,  854.     [See  also  toL 


ia.EIucidatio^V.p.58.] 

S  Smip.,  Bacciug.  408  (ed.  Dindoii)* 
*  GL  &aeb.,  HiH,  Bcclet.^^V.  ii.  c  viL 


pieces,  and  dispersed  over  the  whole  earth,  in  a 
degree  far  beyond  what  happened  to  Pentheus. 
Moreover,  why  did  he  intentionally  omit  what  is 
related  of  Pilate's  wife,  who  beheld  a  vision,  and 
who  was  so  moved  by  it  as  to  send  a  message  to 
her  husband,  saying :  "  Have  thou  nothing  to  do 
with  that  just  man;  for  I  have  suffered  many 
things  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  Him  ?  " ' 
And  again,  passing  by  in  silence  the  proofs  of 
the  divinity  of  Jesus,  Celsus  endeavours  to  cast 
reproach  upon  Him  from  the  narratives  in  the 
Gospel,  referring  to  those  who  mocked  Jesus, 
and  put  on  Him  the  purple  robe,  and  the  crown 
of  thorns,  and  placed  the  reed  in  His  hand. 
From  what  source  now,  Celsus,  did  you  derive 
these  statements,  save  from  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives ?  And  did  you,  accordingly,  see  that  they 
were  fit  matters  for  reproach,  while  they  who 
recorded  them  did  not  think  that  you,  and  such 
as  you,  would  turn  them  into  ridicule ;  but  that 
others  would  receive  from  them  an  example  how 
to  despise  those  who  ridiculed  and  mocked  Him 
on  account  of  His  religion,  who  appropriately 
laid  down  His  life  for  its  sake  ?  Admire  rather 
their  love  of  truth,  and  that  of  the  Being  who 
bore  these  things  voluntarily  for  the  sake  of 
men,  and  who  endured  them  with  all  constancy 
and  long-suffering.  For  it  is  not  recorded  that 
He  uttered  any  lamentation,  or  that  after  His 
condemnation  He  either  did  or  uttered  an)rthing 
unbecoming. 

CHAP.   XXXV. 

But  in  answer  to  this  objection,  '*  If  not  before, 
yet  why  now,  at  least,  does  he  not  give  some 
manifestation  of  his  divinity,  and  free  himself 
from  this  reproach,  and  take  vengeance  upon 
those  who  insult  both  him  and  his  Father?** 
We  have  to  reply,  that  it  would  be  the  same 
thing  as  if  we  were  to  say  to  those  among  the 
Greeks  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  providence, 
and  who  believe  in  portents.  Why  does  God  not 
punish  those  who  insult  the  Divinity,  and  subvert 
the  doctrine  of  providence  ?  For  as  the  Greeks 
would  answer  such  objections,  so  would  we,  in 
the  same,  or  a  more  effective  manner.  There 
was  not  only  a  portent  from  heaven  —  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  —  but  also  the  other  miracles,  which 
show  that  the  crucified  One  possessed  something 
that  was  divine,  and  greater  than  was  possessed 
by  the  majority  of  men. 

CHAP,  xxxvi. 

Celsus  next  says :  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
ichor  in  the  body  of  the  crucified  Jesus  ?  Is  it 
'such  as  fiows  in  the  bodies  of  the  immortal 
gods?'  **^  He  puts  this  question  in  a  spirit  of 
mockery ;  but  we  shall  show  from  the   serious 
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one  day  be  revealed  "  the  man  of  sin,  the  son 
of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  wor- 
shipped;  so  that   he  sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  *     And 
again  he  says  to  the  Thessalonians :  **  And  now 
ye  know  what  withholdeth  that  he  might  be  re- 
vealed in  his  time.     For  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
doth  already  work  :  only  he  who  now  letteth  will 
let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way :  and  then 
shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord 
will  consume  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth,  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His  coming  : 
even  him,  whose  cunning  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  with  all  ()ower,  and  signs,  and  lying  won- 
ders, and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
i^ess  in  them  that  perish." '     And  in  assigning 
Ae  reason  why  the  man  of  sin  is  permitted  to 
Continue  in  existence,  he  says :  "  Because  they 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they 
izught  be  saved.     And  for  this  cause  God  shall 
send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  be- 
lieve a  lie ;  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who 
believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  un- 
Hghteousness."  ^     Let  any  one  now  say  whether 
any  of  the  statements  in  the  Gospel,  or  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostle,  could  give  occasion  for 
the  suspicion  that  there  is  therein  contained  any 
prediction  of  sorcery.     Any  one,  moreover,  who 
Ukes  may  find  the  prophecy  in  Daniel  respecting 
antichrist^      But  Celsus  falsifies  the  words  of 
Jesus,  since  He  did  not  say  that  others  would 
oonae  working  similar  miracles  to  Himself,  but 
^vho   are  wicked   men  and  sorcerers,  although 
Oelsus  asserts  that  He  uttered  such  words.     For 
as  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  was  not 
similar  to  the  divinely-bestowed  grace  of  Moses, 
l>ut  the  issue  clearly  proved  that  the  acts  of  the 
iiDrmer  were  the  effect  of  magic,  while  those  of 
Piloses  were  wrought  by  divine  power;  so  the 
X>TOceedings  of  the  antichrists,  and  of  those  who 
Cieign  that  they  can  work  miracles  as  being  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  are  said  to  be  lying  signs  and 
'^ronders,  prevailing  with  all  deceivableness  of  un- 
^rigfateousness  among  them  that  perish  ;  whereas 
"^he  works  of  Christ  and  His  disciples  had  for 
"Ueir  fruit,  not  deceit,  but  the  salvation  of  human 
^ouls.     And  who  would  rationally  maintain  that 
^n  improved  moral  life,  which  daily  lessened  the 
%umber  of  a  man's  offences,  could  proceed  from 
9  system  of  deceit  ? 

CHAP.   u. 

Celsus,  indeed,  evinced  a  slight  knowledge  of 
Scripture  when  he  made  Jesus  say,  that  it  is  "  a 
certain  Satan  who  contrives  such  devices ; "  al- 
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though  he  begs  the  question  ^  when  he  asserts 
that  "  Jesus  did  not  deny  that  these  works  have 
in  them  nothing  of  divinity,  but  proceed  from 
wicked  men,"  for  he  makes  things  which  differ 
in  kind  to  be  the  same.  Now,  as  a  wolf  is  not 
of  the  same  species  as  a  dog,  although  it  may 
appear  to  have  some  resemblance  in  the  figure 
of  its  body  and  in  its  voice,  nor  a  common 
wood-pigeon  ^  the  same  as  a  dove,'  so  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  what  is  done  by  the 
power  of  God  and  what  is  the  effect  of  sorcery. 
And  we  might  further  say,  in  answer  to  the  cal- 
umnies of  Celsus,  Are  those  to  be  regarded  as 
miracles  which  are  wrought  through  sorcery  by 
wicked  demons,  but  those  not  which  are  per- 
formed by  a  nature  that  is  holy  and  divine  ?  and 
does  human  life  endure  the  worse,  but  never  re- 
ceive the  better?  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
must  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  as, 
wherever  anything  that  is  evil  would  make  itself 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  good,  there 
must  by  all  means  be  something  that  is  good 
opposed  to  the  evil;  so  also,  in  opposition  to 
those  things  which  are  brought  about  by  sorcery, 
there  must  also  of  necessity  be  some  things  in 
human  life  which  are  the  result  of  divine  power. 
And  it  follows  from  the  same,  that  we  must  either 
annihilate  both,  and  assert  that  neither  exists,  or, 
assuming  the  one,  and  particularly  the  evil,  admit 
also  the  reality  of  the  good.  Now,  if  one  were 
to  lay  it  down  that  works  are  wrought  by  means 
of  sorcery,  but  would  not  grant  that  there  are 
also  works  which  are  the  product  of  divine 
power,  he  would  seem  to  me  to  resemble  him 
who  should  admit  the  existence  of  sophisms  and 
plausible  arguments,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  establishing  the  truth,  although  really  under- 
mining it,  while  denying  that  truth  had  anywhere 
a  home  among  men,  or  a  dialectic  which  differed 
from  sophistry.  But  if  we  once  admit  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  existence  of  magic  and  sor- 
cery (which  derive  their  power  from  evil  demons, 
who  are  spell-bound  by  elaborate  incantations, 
and  become  subject  to  sorcerers)  that  some 
works  must  be  found  among  men  which  proceed 
from  a  power  that  is  divine,  why  shall  we  not 
test  those  who  profess  to  perform  them  by  their 
lives  and  morals,  and  the  consequences  of  their 
miracles,  viz.,  whether  they  tend  to  the  injury  of 
men  or  to  the  reformation  of  conduct?  What 
minister  of  evil  demons,  e.g.,  can  do  such  things  ? 
and  by  means  of  what  incantations  and  magic 
arts?  And  who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  that, 
having  his  soul  and  his  spirit,  and  I  imagine  also 
his  body,  in  a  pure  and  holy  state,  receives  a 
divine  spirit,  and  performs  such  works  in  order 
to  benefit  men,  and  to  lead  them  to  believe  on 
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CHAP.  LXi.  the  midst,  and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you.    Thei 

Jesus   accordingly,  as   Celsus  imagines,   ex-  ^t**  "^^.Th?""'^' R«V'^]^*"*y'^C 

hibited  after  His  death  only  the  appearance  of  V:^-    ''^"^^ '° ,  *«  Gospel  of  Luke  also,  iriiae 

wounds  received  on  the  cross,  and  was  not  in  S™on  and  Cleopas  were  conveismg  with  eadi 

reality  so  wounded  as  He  is  described  to  have  ^^^^'  respectmg  all  tiiat  had  happened  to  tboi^ 

been;  whereas,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Jf  V*     ^^'^'^  "«"'  ??«*  '^l"*  *1*  them.   And 

Gospel -some  portions  of  which  Celsus  arbi-  *<="  %^?  *«':f  j'ol^™'  *f'  they  shouW  not 

trarily  accepts,  in  order  to  find  ground  of  accu-  ^°^  H'™'    ^nd   He  said  unto  them  WTut 

sation,  and  other  parts  of  which  he  rejects  -  r™^"^'"  °^  communications  are  these  that  ye 

Jesus  called  to  Hira  one  of  His  disciples  who  \^\«  °°«  ^  '''^^"'  '^  y«  ^T^?    ,  And  J*" 

was  sceptical,  and  who  deemed  the  miracle  an  ^"'  ey«  were  opened,  and  they  knew  Hrn^ 

impossibility.    That  individual  had,  indeed,  ex-  S*""  ^''.e  Scripture  says,  in  express  word^«  And 

pressed  his  beKef  in  the  statement  of  the  woman  He  vanished  out  of  their  sight  J    Andaltha«li 

who  said  that  she  had  seen  Him,  because  he  did  CeUus  may  wish  to  pl«:e  wlwt  b  told  of  Jeso^ 

not  think  it  impossible  that  the  soul  of  a  dead  and  of  those  who  saw  Him  after  His  resurrectwj 

man  could  be  seen ;  but  he  did  not  yet  consider  °°  fll^  '^'"^  ^r'?^  «"*  'magmaiy  appearances  of 

the  report  to  be  true  that  He  had  been  raised  in  *  different  kind,  and  those  who  have  mvented 

a  body,  which  was  the  antitype  of  the  former.-  «"'r^'  y** '«  those  who  institute  a  candid  and  m- 

And  therefore  he  did  not  merely  say,  "  Unless  I  '^"'8^"*  examination,  the  events  wUl  appear  oolr 

see,  I  wiU  not  believe ; "  but  he  added,  "  Unless  ^"^  "^""^  miraculous. 
I  put  my  hand  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 

lay  my  hands  upon  His  side,  I  will  not  believe."  chap.  Lxm. 

These  words  were    spoken    by  Thomas,   who  ^^^^  ^y^^       j        Celsus  proceeds  to  briot 

deemed  it  possib  e  that  the  body  of  the  souP  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^  charge  which! 

might  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  sense,  resembhng  m  2t  to  be  lighUy  passed  over,  saying  that  "if 

all  respects  its  former  appearance,  j^3^3  desired  to  show  that  his  power  was  reaDf 

"Both  in  size,  and  in  beauty  of  eyes,  divine,  he  ought  to  have  appeared  to  those  who 

And  in  voice ; "  j^^^  ill-treated  him,  and  to  him  who  had  coih 

and  frequentiy,  too,  demned  him,  and  to  all  men  universally."    For 

"  Having,  also,  such  garments  around  the  person  ^  (as  ^^  appears  to  us  also  to  be  true,  according  to  ^ 

when  alive)."  Gospel  account,  that  He  was  not  seen  after  Hii 

Jesus  accordingly,  having  called  Thomas,  said,  resurrection   in  the  same  manner  as  He  used 

"  Reach  hither  diy  finger,  and  behold  My  hands ;  formeriy  to  show  Himself-  publicly,  and  toll 

and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  My  ™^"-     B."*  '*"  recorded  in  the  Acts,  that  «baj| 

side :  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing."  -  ^^«".  <^"""g  Jo^y  days,"  He  expounded  toH» 

°  disciples  "  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdon 

of  God."  *     And  in  the  Gospels^  it  is  not  stated 

CHAP.  LXii.  ^^^^  p^g  ^^  always  with  them ;  but  that  on  one 

Now  it  followed  from  all  the  predictions  which  occasion  He  appeared  in  their  midst,  after  eight 
were  uttered  regarding  Him  —  amongst  which  days,  when  the  doors  were  shut,  and  on  another 
was  this  prediction  of  the  resurrection  —  and  in  some  similar  fashion.  And  Paul  also,  in  the 
from  all  that  was  done  by  Him,  and  from  all  the  concluding  portions  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
events  which  befell  Him,  that  this  event  should  Corinthians,  in  reference  to  His  not  having  pub- 
be  marvellous  above  all  others.  For  it  had  been  licly  appeared  as  He  did  in  the  period  before 
said  beforehand  by  the  prophet  in  the  person  of  He  suffered,  writes  as  follows  :  "  For  I  delivered 
Jesus  :  "  My  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope,  and  Thou  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received, 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades,  and  wilt  not  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to 
suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  5  And  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  He  was  seen  of  Ce^tfB* 
truly,  after  His  resurrection.  He  existed  in  a  then  of  the  twelve :  after  that  He  was  seen  rf 
body  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  the  gross-  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom 
ness  of  that  which  He  had  before  His  sufferings,  the  greater  part  remain  unto  the  present  thnc, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  soul  uncovered  by  such  but  some  are  fallen  asleep.  After  that  He  wai 
a  body.  And  hence  it  was,  that  when  His  disci-  seen  of  James,  then  of  all  the  apostles.  Aiil 
pies  were  together,  and  Thomas  with  them,  there  last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  oM 
"  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  born  out  of  due  time."  '°     I  am  of  opinion  noi 

*  iw  0]M|»Ari  Avnrvwif  iyiiyipiai,  f>  John  xx.  26,  27, 
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appearing  to  those  who  expect  him?  or  why, 
pray,  is  he  not  recognized  by  those  who  have 
been  long  looking  for  him  ? "  what  answer, 
friends,  would  you  have  us  return  to  your' 
questions?  Which  class  of  miracles,  in  your 
judgment,  do  you  regard  as  the  greater?  Those 
which  were  wrought  in  Egypt  and  the  wilder- 
ness, or  those  which  we  declare  that  Jesus  per- 
formed among  you?  For  if  the  former  are  in 
your  opinion  greater  than  the  latter,  does  it  not 
appear  from  this  very  fact  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  character  of  those  who  disbelieved 
the  greater  to  despise  the  less  ?  And  this  is  the 
opinion  entertained  with  respect  to  our  accounts 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  But  if  those  related 
of  Jesus  are  considered  to  be  as  great  as  those 
recorded  of  Moses,  what  strange  thing  has  come 
to  pass  among  a  nation  which  has  manifested 
incredulity  with  regard  to  the  commencement 
of  both  dispensations  ? »  For  the  beginning  of 
the  legislation  was  in  the  time  of  Moses,  in  whose 
work  are  recorded  the  sins  of  the  unbelievers 
and  wicked  among  you,  while  the  commence- 
ment of  our  legislation  and  second  covenant  is 
admitted  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Jesus. 
And  by  your  unbelief  of  Jesus  ye  show  that  ye 
are  the  sons  of  those  who  in  the  desert  discred- 
ited the  divine  appearances ;  and  thus  what  was 
spoken  by  our  Saviour  will  be  applicable  also  to 
you  who  believed  not  on  Him  :  **  Therefore  ye 
bear  witness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your 
fathers/' '  And  there  is  fulfilled  among  you  also 
the  prophecy  which  said :  "  Your  life  shall  hang 
in  doubt  before  your  ey^s,  and  you  will  have  no 
assurance  of  your  life."  -♦  For  ye  did  not  believe 
in  the  life  which  came  to  visit  the  human  race. 

CHAP.    LXXVI. 

Celsus,  in  adopting  the  character  of  a  Jew, 
could  not  discover  any  objections  to  be  urged 
against  the  Gospel  which  might  not  be  retorted 
on  him  as  liable  to  be  brought  also  against  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  For  he  censures  Jesus  in 
such  words  as  the  following  :  "  He  makes  use  of 
threats,  and  reviles  men  on  light  grounds,  when 
he  says,  *  Woe  unto  you,*  and  *  I  tell  you  before- 
hand.' For  by  such  expressions  he  manifestly 
acknowledges  his  inability  to  persuade  ;  and  this 
would  not  be  the  case  with  a  God,  or  even  a  pru- 
dent man."  Observe,  now,  whether  these  charges 
do  not  manifestly  recoil  upon  the  Jew.  For  in 
the  writings  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  God  j 
makes  use  of  threats  and  revilings,  when  He 
employs  language  of  not  less  severity  than  that 


*  The  text  reads  iifi^y,  for  which  Bohereau  and  the  Benedictine 
editor  propose  either  v^iav  or  iitiatt  the  former  of  which  is  preferred 
by  Lommatxsch. 

*  itar'  i-iL^vripajt  raf  APX^C  Twr  vpayfUirwr  airurroi/Kri ; 
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found  in  the  Gospel,  such  as  the  following  ex- 
pressions of  Isaiah  :  **  Woe  unto  them  that  joio 
house  to  house,  and  lay  field  to  field ; " '  aix^ 
''  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing that  they  may  follow  strong  drink  ;"^  and, 
'*  Woe  unto  them  that  draw  their  sins  after  them 
as  with  a  long  rope ; " '  and,  "  Woe  unto  them 
that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ; "'  and,  "Woe 
unto  those  of  you  who  are  mighty  to  driDk 
wine  ;  "9  and  innumerable  other  passages  of  tk 
same  kind.  And  does  not  the  following  resemble 
the  threats  of  which  he  speaks :  "Ah  sinful  na- 
tion, a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil- 
doers, children  that  are  corrupters  ?  "  "  and  lo 
on,  to  which  he  subjoins  such  threats  as  are 
equal  in  severity  to  those  which,  he  says,  Jesoi 
made  use  of.  For  is  it  not  a  threatening,  and  a 
great  one,  which  declares,  "  Your  country  is  isk- 
olate,  your  cities  are  burned  with  fire :  your  land, 
strangers  devour  it  in  your  presence,  and  it  is 
desolate,  as  overthrown  by  strangers?""  And 
are  there  not  revilings  in  Ezekiel  directed  against 
the  people,  when  the  Lord  says  to  the  prophet 
"  Thou  dwellest  in  the  midst  of  scorpions?"" 
Were  you  serious,  then,  Celsus,  in  representing 
the  Jew  as  saying  of  Jesus,  that  "  he  makes  use 
of  threats  and  revilings  on  slight  grounds,  when 
he  employs  the  expressions,  '  Woe  unto  you,' 
and  *  I  tell  you  beforehand  ? ' "  Do  you  not  see 
that  the  charges  which  this  Jew  of  yours  bringi 
against  Jesus  might  be  brought  by  him  against 
God  ?  For  the  God  who  speaks  in  the  prophetic 
writings  is  manifestly  liable  to  the  same  accusir 
tions,  as  Celsus  regards  them,  of  inability  to  per- 
suade. I  might,  moreover,  say  to  this  Jew,  who 
thinks  that  he  makes  a  good  charge  against  Jesoi 
by  such  statements,  that  if  he  undertakes,  in  sup- 
port of  the  scriptural  account,  to  defend  the 
numerous  curses  recorded  in  the  books  of  L^ 
viticus  and  Deuteronomy,  we  should  make  as 
good,  or  better,  a  defence  of  the  revilings  and 
threatenings  which  are  regarded  as  having  been 
spoken  by  Jesus.  And  as  respects  the  law  of 
Moses  itself,  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  a  bet- 
ter defence  of  it  than  the  Jew  is,  because  fC 
have  been  taught  by  Jesus  to  have  a  more  intd- 
ligent  apprehension  of  the  writings  of  the  la». 
Nay,  if  the  Jew  perceive  the  meaning  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures,  he  will  be  able  to  shot 
that  it  is  for  no  light  reason  that  God  employs 
threatenings  and  revilings,  when  He  says,  "Woe 
unto  you,"  and  "  I  tell  you  beforehand."  And 
how  should  God  employ  such  expressions  for  4c 
conversion  of  men,  which  Celsus  thinks  that  cten 


5  Isa.  V.  8. 

^  Isa.  V.  II. 

7  Isa.  V.  i8. 

•  Isa.  V.  ao. 

9  Isa.  V.  aa. 

«o  Cf.  Isa.  i.  4. 

"  Isa.  t.  7. 

i^  Enk.  ti.  6. 
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sot  only  derived  directly  from  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tnresy  but  also  by  inferences  deducible  from 
them;  while  the  more  numerous  and  simpler 
class  of  believers,  and  those  who  are  unable 
to  comprehend  the  many  varied  aspects  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  must  entrust  themselves  to  God, 
and  to  the  Saviour  of  our  race,  and  be  con- 
tented with  His  "  ipse  dixit,"  >  instead  of  this  or 
any  other  demonstration  whatever. 

CHAP.   X. 

In  the  next  place,  Celsus,  as  is  his  custom, 
having  neither  proved  nor  established  anything, 
proceeds  to  say,  as  if  we  talked  of  God  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  neither  holy  nor  pious,  that  "  it  is 
perfectly  manifest  that  they  babble  about  God  in 
a  way  that  is  neither  holy  nor  reverential ; "  and 
hcf  imagines  that  we  do  these  things  to  excite 
the  astonishment  of  the  ignorant,  and  that  we  do 
not  speak  the  truth  regarding  the  necessity  of 
punishments  for  those  who  have  sinned.  And 
accordingly  he  likens  us  to  those  who  "  in  the 
Bacchic  mysteries  introduce  phantoms  and  ob- 
jects of  terror."  With  respect  to  the  mysteries 
of  Bacchus,  whether  there  is  any  trustworthy  * 
account  of  them,  or  none  that  is  such,  let  the 
Greeks  tell,  and  let  Celsus  and  his  boon-com- 
panions ^  listen.  But  we  defend  our  own  pro- 
cedure, when  we  say  that  our  object  is  to  reform 
the  human  race,  either  by  the  threats  of  punish- 
ments which  we  are  persuaded  are  necessary  for 
the  whole  world,  ^  and  which  perhaps  are  not 
without  use '  to  those  who  are  to  endure  them ; 
or  by  the  promises  made  to  those  who  have  lived 
▼irtuous  lives,  and  in  which  are  contained  the 
statements  regarding  the  blessed  termination 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
reserved  for  those  who  are  worthy  of  becoming 
His  subjects. 

CHAP.   XI. 

After  this,  being  desirous  to  show  that  it  is 
nothing  either  wonderful  or  new  which  we  state 
legaiding  floods  or  conflagrations,  but  that,  from 
iDisunderstanding  the  accounts  of  these  things 
irfaich  are  current  among  Greeks  or  barbarous 
nations,  we  have  accorded  our  belief  to  our  own 
Scriptures  when  treating  of  them,  he  writes  as 
follows :   "  The  belief  has  spread  among  them, 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  accounts  of  these 
Occurrences,  that  after  lengthened  cycles  of  time, 
and  the  returns  and  conjunctions  of  planets,  con- 
flagrations and  floods  are  wont  to  happen,  and 
because  after  the  last  flood,  which  took  place  in 
the  time  of  Deucalion,  the  lapse  of  time,  agreeably 

•  £Tbe  word  "  reliable''  u  lued  here.    I  cannot  let  it  stand,  and 
>e  supplied  an  English  word  instead]. 


4  rm  9m 

s  •««  rnxfi^rovt.    On  Orifen's  views  respecting  rewards  and 
-^,  dr.  Huet's  Origgnmma,  book  iL  quastioa  wL 


to  the  vicissitude  of  all  things,  requires  a  con- 
flagration ;  and  this  made  them  give  utterance 
to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  God  will  descend, 
bringing  fire  like  a  torturer."  Now  in  answer  to 
this  we  say,  that  I  do  not  understand  how  Celsus, 
who  has  read  a  great  deal,  and  who  shows  that 
he  has  perused  many  histories,  had  not  his  atten- 
tion arrested  ^  by  the  antiquity  of  Moses,  who  is 
related  by  certain  Greek  historians  to  have  lived 
about  the  time  of  Inachus  the  son  of  Phoroneus, 
and  is  acknowledged  by  the  Egyptians  to  be  a 
man  of  great  antiquity,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  history  of  the  Phoenicians.  And 
any  one  who  likes  may  peruse  the  two  books  of 
Flavius  Josephus  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
in  order  that  he  may  see  in  what  way  Moses  was 
more  ancient  than  those  who  asserted  that  floods 
and  conflagrations  take  place  in  the  world  after 
long  intervals  of  time ;  which  statement  Celsus 
alleges  the  Jews  and  Christians  to  have  misun- 
derstood, and,  not  comprehending  what  was  said 
about  a  conflagration,  to  have  declared  that 
"  God  will  descend,  bringing  fire  like  a  torturer." ' 

CHAP.   XII. 

Whether,  then,  there  are  cycles  of  time,  and 
floods,  or  conflagrations  which  occur  periodically 
or  not,  and  whether  the  Scripture  is  aware  of 
this,  not  only  in  many  passages,  but  especially 
where  Solomon  *  says,  "  What  is  the  thing  which 
hath  been?  Even  that  which  shall  be.  And 
what  is  the  thing  which  hath  been  done  ?  Even 
that  which  shall  be  done,"^  etc.,  etc.,  belongs 
not  to  the  present  occasion  to  discuss.  For  it  is 
suf!icient  only  to  observe,  that  Moses  and  certain 
of  the  prophets,  being  men  of  very  great  antiq- 
uity, did  not  receive  from  others  the  statements 
relating  to  the  (future)  conflagration  of  the 
world ;  but,  on  the  contrary  (if  we  must  attend 
to  the  matter  of  time  *°),  others  rather  misunder- 
standing them,  and  not  inquiring  accurately  into 
their  statements,  invented  the  fiction  of  the  same 
events  recurring  at  certain  intervals,  and  differing 
neither  in  their  essential  nor  accidental  qualities." 
But  we  do  not  refer  either  the  deluge  or  the  con- 
flagration to  cycles  and  planetary  periods ;  but 
the  cause  of  them  we  declare  to  be  the  exten- 
sive prevalence  of  wickedness,*'  and  its  (conse- 
quent) removal  by  a  deluge  or  a  conflagration. 
And  if  the  voices  of  the  prophets  say  that  God 
"comes  down,"  who  has  said,  "Do  I  not  fill 
heaven  and  earth?  saith  the  Lord,"  'J  the  term 


*  [Note  this  testimony  to  the  authorship  of  KckeMk,  and  diat  it 
is  Scripture.] 

9  Cf.  Eccles.  i.  9. 

'°  <i  Xf^  cvumfO'arra  roif  xft6vi^K  tirctr. 

"  ai^vAoffay  nmrk  ircptb^vf  ravroniraf ,  k«1  avapaAAicfOVt 
rot«  i£i'oi«  rotoit  max  rot«  ovfA^c^1|«6«rir  avroif. 

*'  QL  Jer.  zxitL  e4. 
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iKhtand  what  was  die  cause  of  the  cmnhaneoos  appointed  cycks.  ::  i>  cjeir  ihi:.  oc  accej&:y> 

IfOrtasy  of  those  iHio  are  tcnned  his  ai^gck^  wiC  Socrates  wiH  jL-wa>^  be  a  phik«or&er«  aad  Sr 

fcaUe  to  asceitain  the  ofigin  of  rrfls.     Bot  he  coDdemDed  for  isrrctd-jciixg  ssa:^  j!(>is  azid  for 

lb  would  attain  to  this  knowledge  most  leazn  corrapting  the  ^ronth.     Asd  Anr^s  ju^  Me^ss 

MR  accmatidy  the  natore  of  demonsvand  know  most  ahni^  be  his  accqxts.  x>i  r^e  oocac£  or 

Ait  they  are  not  the  woik  of  God  so  fiur  as  re-  the  Areopagus  must  ever  cvvoaesBC  hiic  ro  deati: 

Mds  dieir  demoniacal  natnre,  but  only  in  so  •  by  hemlock.    And  in  the  same  vay^  accocds^ 

M  v  they  are  powcwed  of  reason ;  and  also  to  the  af^inted  cycles*  Fhtlahs  ixysst  JLhrays 

lihift  their  origin  was,  so  diat  they  became  beings  play  the  tynnt,  and  Alexinder  of  Pbene  oc«(h 

4mA  a  nature,  dnt  while  converted  into  de-  mit  the  same  acts  of  ciuehv.  and  thctsK  cwh 

■M^  the  powers  of  their  mind '  remain.    And  demned  to  the  bull  of  Fhalihs  occrin-stTly  j^ccr 

If  there  be  any  topic  of  human  investigation  forth  their  waitings  Rom  it.    Bu:  it  thesis  ths^ 

dUi  is  diflkult  for  oar  natme  to  grasp,  cer-  be  granted,  I  do  not  see  bow  ocr  nee^wiH  can 

feirif  the  origin  of  evib  may  be  considered  to  be  presen-ed,  or  how  pnbe  or  b^jime  caa  be  ^- 

beaich.  ministered  with  propriety.    We  miv  siy  further 

CHAP.  LZVL  to  Celsus,  in  answer  to  such  a  \iew.  that  ^  if  the 

Cekosindieneztpbce^asif  hewereableto  couise  of  mortil  things  be  a>«>^^^^ 

dceitain  secrets  reaming  the  origin  of  evils,  t^^^?™^  ^^,  ^"^-f"^  u- aovviding  to  the  aj^ 

techose  ladier  to  kecpllence,  aLl  say  only  I«"^^  ^Jjf^^-  ^  **™^  ^^5*  ™«„*J^ 

■ktwas  suitable  to  the  multitude,  continues  ^  «^^."*  *^  P^  P'^^V  ^future,    then. 

Um:  ^  It  is  sufficient  to  say  to  the  multitude  ^^^-^g  to  the  appointed  ->J^^M^^  ««J 

qnding  the  origin  of  evils,  Uiat  the.-  do  not  ^^^,  ^^™t  /^^  »«>"^  *^Tt  wuh  the  Jewtsh 

■o«ed  from  Giii,  but  cleave  to  matter,  and  P«>ple  and  Jesus  apn  .>>me  to  dwU  in  human 

Ml  among  mortal  things."  It  is  true,  cer- ;  ^t' .*^  P^J?^™  Tu^'''  '5'''''^  ''^''^^  ^^" 
kidy.  tfiat^  do  noTpi^ceed  from  God ;  for ;  ^«^«  ^°  ^"^  ^^'^'^^  *^^  has  done  n.>t  on.>e  but 
molding  to  Jeremiah,  one  of  our  prophets,  it '  5?^^,^ .  ^.™«'  ^  ^^f,  P^"^>^  ha.^  iexvhe.t 

iceitid?  that  -out  of  the  moutii  of  the  Most  Nay,  Chnsiians  too  ^^H /^  the  san^e  m  the  a|>« 

lI«|ipioceedeth  not  evil  and  good."'     But  to  P^"*^«*  7^J« '  ^'iS.'^^f  ""*?  ^"^  '•'"^  k^ 

■untain  that  matter,  dwelling  among  mortal  ^^^?^  ^'^^  ^^^"^^  ^^  *^  '*^"*  mnumeiaWe 

M«s,  is  the  cause  of  evils,  is  in  our  opinion  ^™"  *^'^^- 

M  inie.     For  it  is  the  mind  of  each  individual  ^"^-  ^''^'^"• 

lAich  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  which  arises  in  Celsus,  however,  says  that  it  is  only  ^  the 
tin,  and  this  is  evil  (in  the  abstract) ;  >  while .  course  of  mortal  things  which,  acconling  to 
Ac  actions  which  proceed  frx>m  it  are  wicked, '  the  appointed  cycles,  must  alwa\-s  lH^  the  same  in 
al  there  is,  to  speak  with  accuracy,  nothing  the  past,  present,  and  future ; "  whereas  the  ma- 

(be  in  our  view  that  is  evil.     I  am  aware,  how-  jorit)-  of  the  Stoics  maintain  that  this  is  the  case 

tier,  that  this  topic  requires  very  elaborate  treat-  not  only  with  the  course  of  mortal,  but  also  with 

ttnt,  which  (by  the  grace  of  God  enlightening  that  of  immortal   things,  and  of  thv^se  whom 

Ike  mmd)  may  be  successfully  attempted  by  him  they  regard  as  gods.     For  after  the  c\>nAagration 

vho  is  deemed  by  God  worthy  to  attain  the  of  the  world,'  which  has  taken  place  countless 

Moesary  knovdedge  on  this  subject  times  in   the  past,  and  will  happen  countless 

times  in  the  future,  there  has  l>een,  and  will  l>e. 

CHAP.  Lxvn.  the  same  arrangement  of  all  things  fiom  the 

I  do  not  undeistand  how  Celsus  should  deem  beginning. ^  the  «^n«l.     ITie  Stok-s.  indoctl    in 

kof  wlvantage.  in  writing  a  treatise  against  us.  endeavounng  to  ,>any,  I  don  t  know  how  the 

toidoptan^onwhidh  requires  at  kast  much  objections  raised  to  their  v.c«-s   a  lege  tha    as 

FbwUe  reaJbning  to  make  it  appear,  as  far  as  "^""^  after  cycle  returns,  all  men  will  be  altogether 

ke can  do  so.  that  "the  course  of  mork  things  unchanged*  from   those  who    .u;d    m  jonner 

ilfae  same  fiom  beginning  to  end,  and  that  the  '^y*^!*^,;  '°i''''\?^r'^SJ!*      "     .        n*^'"  ' 

•ne  things  must  dways,  according  to  the  ap-  0"5  altogether  like  to  Socrates,  who  will  .«.-»rr>-  a 

dnted^cles,  recur  ii  the  past,  present,  and  T^""  ^^"^^^  I'^^u''"!'"'''*'''  •''"'   m",^  "''TV 

mm."    Now,  if  this  be  truCoIu^ free-will  is  by  men  exactly  IHce  Anytus  and  Mel.tus.     I  do 

mihilated.*    For  if,  in  the  revolution  of  mortal  7*  understond.  however,  how  the  world  is  o  l^r 

iti«s,  the  same  events  must  perpetually  occur  ^''T  *^  ^'"l'^'  "^^  f"*-'  '"ft^   "•     •     "i 

"AiTpast.  present,  and  fature.^^rding  to  the  f"'  fr*'™  ^"°»''*7'  '^"^  >«-''  f^  ^^'"if^,  '"  "  "?» 

'         ^          ' \ ^ the  same,  though  exactly  aliko.     Hut  the  mam 

t  rt  ^,i««6r.  argument  in  answer  to  the  statomcnts  of  Celsus 

*  OH  LdflB.  kL  38.    [In  the  Authoriied  Version  and  in  the  Vulgate . 

■MHfe  b  intenos>tive.    S.] 

*  fWM  4rri  T&  Muc^.  9  row  iraKrdf . 
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herbs,  and  thorns,  grow  for  the  use  of  men,  why 
will  you  maintain  that  they  grow  for  the  use  of 
men  rather  than  for  that  of  the  most  savage  of 
irrational  animals?"  Let  Celsus  then  say  dis- 
tinctly that  the  great  diversity  among  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  earth  is  not  the  work  of  Providence, 
but  that  a  certain  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
atoms'  gave  birth  to  qualities  so  diverse,  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  chance  that  so  many  kinds 
of  plants,  and  trees,  and  herbs  resemble  one  an- 
other, and  that  no  disposing  reason  gave  exist- 
ence to  them,'  and  that  they  do  not  derive  their 
origin  from  an  understanding  that  is  beyond  all 
admiration.  We  Christians,  however,  who  are 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  only  God,  who 
created  these  things,  feel  grateful  for  them  to 
Him  who  made  them,  because  not  only  for  us, 
but  also  (on  our  account)  for  the  animals  which 
are  subject  to  us,  He  has  prepared  such  a  home,^ 
seeing  "  He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the ' 
cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man,  that  He ; 
may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth,  and  wine 
that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil  to 
make  his  face  to  shine,  and  bread  which  strength- 
eneth  man's  heart."  ^  But  that  He  should  have 
provided  food  even  for  the  most  savage  animals 
IS  not  matter  of  surprise,  for  these  very  animals 
ore  said  by  some  who  have  philosophized  (upon 
the  subject)  to  have  been  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  exercise  to  the  rational  creature. 
And  one  of  our  own  wise  men  says  somewhere :  I 
"  Do  not  say.  What  is  this  ?  or  Wherefore  is  that  ? 
for  all  things  have  been  made  for  their  uses. 
And  do  not  say.  What  is  this  ?  or  Wherefore  is 
that?  for  everything  shall  be  sought  out  in  its 
season. 


»»5 


CHAP.    LXXVI. 

After  this,  Celsus,  desirous  of  maintaining  that 
Providence  created  the  products  of  the  earth, 
not  more  on  our  account  than  on  that  of  the 
most  savage  animals,  thus  proceeds :  "  We  in- 
deed by  labour  and  suffering  earn  a  scanty  and 
toilsome  subsistence,^  while  all  things  are  pro- 
duced for  them  without  their  sowing  and  plough- 
ing." He  does  not  observe  that  God,  wishing 
to  exercise  the  human  understanding  in  all  coun- 
tries (that  it  might  not  remain  idle  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  arts),  created  man  a  being  full 
of  wants,^  in  order  that  by  virtue  of  his  very 
needy  condition  he  might  be  compelled  to  be 
the  inventor  of  arts,  some  of  which  minister  to 
his  subsistence,  and  others  to  his  protection. 
For  it  was  better  that  those  who  would  not  have 


sought  out  divine  things,  nor  engaged  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  should  be  placed  in  a  con- 
dition of  want,  in  order  that  they  might  employ 
their  understanding  in  the  invention  of  the  arts, 
than  that  they  should  altogether  neglect  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  minds,  because  their  condition 
was  one  of  abundance.  The  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  human  life  led  to  the  invention  on  the 
one  hand  of  the  art  of  husbandry,  on  the  other 
to  that  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  again,  to 
the  art  of  gardening,  and  the  arts  of  carpentry 
and  smith  work,  by  means  of  which  were  formed 
the  tools  required  for  the  arts  which  minister  to 
the  support  of  life.  The  want  of  covering,  again, 
introduced  the  art  of  weaving,  which  followed 
that  of  wool-carding  and  spinning ;  and  again, 
that  of  house-building :  and  thus  the  intelligence 
of  men  ascended  even  to  the  art  of  architecture. 
The  want  of  necessaries  caused  the  products  also 
of  other  places  to  be  conveyed,  by  means  of  the 
arts  of  sailing  and  pilotage,*  to  those  who  were 
without  them  ;  so  that  even  on  that  account  one 
might  admire  the  Providence  which  made  the 
rational  being  subject  to  want  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  the  irrational  animals,  and  yet  all 
with  a  view  to  his  advantage.  For  the  irrational 
animals  have  their  food  provided  for  them,  be- 
cause there  is  not  in  them  even  an  impulse  9 
towards  the  invention  of  the  arts.  They  have, 
besides,  a  natural  covering;  for  they  are  pro- 
vided either  with  hair,  or  wings,  or  scales,  or 
shells.  Let  the  above,  then,  be  our  answer  to 
the  assertions  of  Celsus,  when  he  says  that  "  we 
indeed  by  labour  and  suffering  earn  a  scanty  and 
toilsome  subsistence,  while  sdl  things  are  pro- 
duced for  them  without  their  sowing  and  plough- 
ing." 

CHAP.    LXXVU. 


In  the  next  place,  forgetting  that  his  object  is 

to  accuse  both  Jews  and  Christians,  he  quotes 

:  against  himself  an  iambic  verse  of  Euripides, 

I  which  is  opposed  to  his  view,  and,  joining  issue 

\  with  the  words,  charges  them  with  being  an  er- 

1  roneous  statement.     His  words  are   as   follow : 

"  But  if  you  will  quote  the  saying  of  Euripides. 

that 


*  The  Sun  and  Night  are  to  mortals  slaves,' 


lO 


1  itrriay. 

*  CC  P».  dv.  14,  15. 

i  CC  Eccltts.  xxxix.  91,  and  i6, 17. 

7  «iriO*iy 


why  should  they  be  so  in  a  greater  degree  to  us 
than  to  ants  and  flies  ?  For  the  night  is  created 
j  for  them  in  order  that  they  may  rest,  and  the 
I  day  that  they  may  see  and  resume  their  work." 
Now  it  is  undoubted,  that  not  only  have  certain 
of  the  Jews  and  Christians  declared  that  the  sun 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  "  are  our  servants  ;  but 
he  also  has  said  this,  who,  according  to  some,  is 


>o  Cf.  Eurip.,  PJkamis*.,  546. 
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ELUCIDATION. 

(Stated  in  obscare  terms,  with  advantage,  p.  495.) 

Turn  back  to  the  Second  Apology  of  Justin  (cap.  ix«)y  ''  Eternal  punishment  not  a  mere 
threat;"'  also  to  Clement  (Stromata^  iv.  cap.  xxiv.),  "the  reason  and  end  of  divine  punish- 
ments." '  Now  compare  Gieseler  ^  (vol.  i.  p.  2 1 2)  for  what  he  so  sweepingly  asserts.  And  on  the 
doctrine  of  Origen,  let  me  quote  a  very  learned  and  on  such  points  a  most  capable  judge,  the 
late  erudite  and  pious  haif-  GaUican  Dr.  Pusey.     He  says :  — 

"  Celsus  and  Origen  are  both  witnesses  that  Christians  believed  in  the  eternity  of  punishment 
Celsus,  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  argument  from  the  sufferings  which  the  martyrs  underwent 
sooner  than  abjure  Christianity,  tells  Origen  that  heathen  priests  taught  the  same  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  as  the  Christians,  and  that  the  only  question  was,  which  wcu  rights 

**  Origen  answers, '  I  should  say  that  the  truth  lies  with  those  who  are  able  to  induce  their 
hearers  to  Hvc  as  men  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  they  have  heard.  Jews  and  Christians  have 
been  thus  affected  by  the  doctrines  which  they  hold  about  the  world  to  come,  the  rewards  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  punishments  of  the  wicked.  Who  have  been  moved  in  this  way,  in  regard  to 
eternal  punishments,  by  the  teaching  of  heathen  priests  and  mystagogues?' 

"  Origen's  answer  acknowledges  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  had  been  taught  to 
Christians,  that  One  [Christ]  had  taught  it,  and  that  it  had  produced  the  effects  He  had  [invieir] 
in  teaching  it;  viz.,  to  set  Christians  to  strive  with  all  their  might  to  conquer  the  sin  whidi 
produced  it."  s 

On  this  most  painful  subject  my  natural  feelings  are  much  with  Canon  Farrar ;  but,  after  life- 
long application  to  the  subject,  I  must  think  Dr.  Pusey  holds  with  his  Master,  Christ  I  fed 
willing  to  leave  it  all  with  Him  who  died  for  sinners,  and  the  cross  shuts  my  mouth.  "  Herein 
is  love ; "  and  I  cannot  dictate  to  such  love,  from  my  limited  mind,  and  capacity,  and  knowledge 
of  His  universe.  Here  let  "  every  thought  be  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ'* 
Let  us  sacrifice  '*  imaginations  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself,"  and  leave  our  Master 
alike  supreme  in  our  affections  and  over  our  intellectual  powers.  He  merits  such  subjection. 
Let  us  preach  His  words,  and  leave  Him  to  explain  them  when  He  shall  "  condenm  every  UHigne 
that  shall  rise  against  Him  in  judgment." 

Let  me  also  refer  to  Bledsoe's  most  solemn  and  searching  reply  to  John  Foster ;  also  to  his 
answer  to  Lord  Kames's  effort  to  help  the  Lord  out  of  a  supposed  difficulty.*  I  am  sorry  Aat 
Tillotson  exposed  himself  to  a  witty  retort  by  the  same  author,  in  these  words :  "  If  the  Almighty 
really  undertook  to  deceive  the  world  for  its  own  good,  it  is  a  pity  He  did  not  take  the  precau- 
tion to  prevent  the  archbishop  from  detecting  the  cheats  .  .  .  not  suffering  his  secret  to  get 
into  the  possession  of  one  who  has  so  indiscreetly  published  it."  The  awful  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  recently  awakened  interest  in  its  discussion,  have  led  me  to  enlarge  tiiis 
aimotation. 

*  Our  vol.  i.  p.  19T. 
■  Our  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 

1  Ed.  Philadelphia,  1836. 

4  See  thU  tieattse,  Book  VIII.  cap.  xlviii.,  infra. 

5  What  is  0/  Faith  at  tc  Everlatting  Puniskmenit  in  reply  to  Dr.  Fanar't  CkaiUmgt,  1879.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Plwef,I>.I>- 
Ozibrd,  t88i. 

*  Theodicy,  pp.  •95-3x1  (answer  to  Foster),  p.  8«  (to  Lord  Kames),  p.  310  (to  TOlotion).  I  most  oooftM  tlttt  Bbdne  k/ial» 
iniquwr  when  he  gives  no  reference  to  Tillotson's  language.  If  the  retort  is  based  on  the  serraoa  (xzxr.  voL  m,  p.  350,  ed.  fclio^  <7*4 
00  the  '*  Eternity  of  Torment/'  however,  I  do  not  think  it  just.  The  latitudinarian  primate  restricts  himself  therein  to  a  voy  gvidad  tfi^ 
ment  of  that  reserved  right  by  which  any  governor  commutes  or  remits  punishment,  though  he  cannot  modify  a  pcoouae  oC  icvaidi  I  vM 
Biodem  apologists  for  the  divine  sovereignty  had  not  gone  iarther. 
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CHAP.  t.  we  wish  to  aid  may  not  depend  upon  human  wis- 

It  is  not,  my  reverend  Ambrosias,  because  we  ^om,  but  that  receiving  the  «  mind  "  of  Christ 
:k  after  maiy  words -a  thing  which  is  for-  ^}^  ">«  ^i^^'^v"  *'°".«.*^''°  b«?to^".  >^^ 


bidden,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  which  it  is  im-  be'"«  strengthened  by  participating  in  the  word 

possibte  to  avoid  sin. -that  we  now  begin  the  °l  ^'  r^^^J  Pf  ^?'^    '^"^jy  ^'f\  »»»"f 

fi^  book  of  our  reply  to  the  treatise  of  Celsus.  ^^.  .f  fl'^^'j'  '^^  *«^n«,^  ^«  knowledge  of 

but  widi  the  endeavour,  so  far  as  may  be  within  CJod."'   and  the   imagination  of  Celsus,  who 

our  power,  to  leave  none  of  his  statements  with-  ^f^^^  himself  against  us,  and  against  Jesus,  and 

out  Samiiuition,  and  especially  those  in  which  fi«>  5«amst  Moses  and  the  prophets,  m  order 

it  might  appear  to  some  that  he  had  skilfully  .'*t'I^!*'^.u     ^?  ^'^  ^^"^  *°  those  who  pub- 

.ssldl^  us  ind  the  Jews.     If  it  were  possible,  l'^^*^!'* '"^  K^eat  power  "*  may  supply  us  also 

indeed,  for  me  to  enter  along  with  m^  words  pd  bestow  upon  us  "great  power,    so  that  faith 

into  thi  conscience  of  every  one  without  excep-  "}  the  word  and  power  of  God  may  be  im- 

a^  -k«  «*«,««  tKU  wnrv  =.nH  tn  Pvtrart  Parh  P>anted  in  the  minds  of  all  who  will  peruse 


our 


tion  who  peruses  this  work,  and  to  extract  each  P"*"^ 
dart  which  wounds  him  who  is  not  completely 
protected  with  the  "  whole  armour  "  of  God,  and  ^"^*  "' 
apply  a  rational  medicine  to  cure  the  wound  We  have  now,  then,  to  refute  that  statement 
inflicted  by  Celsus,  which  prevents  those  who  of  his  which  runs  as  follows :  "  O  Jews  and 
listen  to  his  words  from  remaining  **  sound  in  Christians,  no  God  or  son  of  a  God  either  came 
the  faith,"  I  would  do  so.  But  since  it  is  the  or  will  come  down  (to  earth).  But  if  you  mean 
work  of  God  alone,  in  conformity  with  His  own  that  certain  angels  did  so,  then  what  do  you  call 
Spirit,  and  along  with  that  of  Christ,  to  take  up  them  ?  Are  they  gods,  or  some  other  race  of 
His  abode  invisibly  in  those  persons  whom  He  beings?  Some  other  race  of  beings  (doubtless), 
judges  worthy  of  being  visited ;  so,  on  the  other  and  in  all  probability  demons."  Now  as  Celsus 
hand,  is  our  object  to  try,  by  means  of  argu-  here  is  guilty  of  repeating  himself  (for  in  the 
ments  and  treatises,  to  confirm  men  in  their  preceding  pages  such  assertions  have  been  fre- 
fidth,  and  to  earn  the  name  of  "  workmen  need-  quently  advanced  by  him),  it  is  unnecessary  to 
ing  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  discuss  the  matter  at  greater  length,  seeing  what 
of  truth." '  And  there  is  one  thing  above  all  we  have  already  said  upon  this  point  may  suffice. 
which  it  appears  to  us  we  ought  to  do,  if  we  We  shall  mention,  however,  a  few  considerations 
would  discharge  faithfully  the  task  enjoined  uj)on  out  of  a  greater  number,  such  as  we  deem  in 
us  by  you,  and  that  is  to  overturn  to  the  best  of  harmony  with  our  former  arguments,  but  which 
our  ability  the  confident  assertions  of  Celsus.  have  not  altogether  the  same  bearing  as  they, 
Let  us  then  quote  such  assertions  of  his  as  follow  and  by  which  we  shall  show  that  in  asserting 
those  which  we  have  already  refuted  (the  reader  generally  that  no  God,  or  son  of  God,  ever  de- 
must  decide  whether  we  have  done  so  success-  scended  (among  men),  he  overturns  not  only 
fiilly  or  not),  and  let  us  reply  to  them.  And  may  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  majority  of  man- 
God  grant  that  we  approach  not  our  subject  with  kind  regarding  the  manifestation  of  Deity,  but 
our  understanding  and  reason  empty  and  devoid  also  what  was  formerly  admitted  by  himself.  For 
ofdivineinspiration,  that  the  faith  of  those  whom  if  the  general  statement,  that  "no  God  or  son 
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divinities,  we  shall  answer  that  the  law  of  Moses 
kjKms  that  these  latter  have  been  apportioned 
by  God  among  all  the  nations  under  the  heaven, 
hut  not  amongst  those  who  were  selected  by 
Cod  as  His  chosen  people  above  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  For  it  is  written  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy :  "  And  lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes 
unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  shouldst  be  driven  to  worship  them,  and 
serve  them,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  divided 
unto  all  nations  imto  the  whole  heaven.  But  the 
Lord  hath  taken  us,  and  brought  us  forth  out  of 
the  iron  furnace,  even  out  of  Egypt,  to  be  unto 
Him  a  people  of  inheritance,  as  ye  are  this 
day." »  The  Hebrew  people,  then,  being  called 
by  God  a  ''chosen  generation,  and  a  royal 
priesthood,  and  a  holy  nation,  and  a  purchased 
people,"'  regarding  whom  it  was  foretold  to 
Abraham  by  the  voice  of  the  Lord  addressed 
to  him,  "  Look  now  towards  heaven,  and  tell  the 
stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them  :  and  He 
said  unto  him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be ; "  ^  and 
having  thus  a  hope  that  they  would  become  as 
the  stars  of  heaven,  were  not  likely  to  bow  down 
to  those  objects  which  they  were  to  resemble  as 
a  result  of  their  understanding  and  observing  the 
law  of  God.  For  it  was  said  to  them :  ''  The 
Lord  our  God  hath  multiplied  us ;  and,  behold, 
ye  are  this  day  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multi- 
Uuie."  *  In  the  book  of  Daniel,  also,  the  fol- 
lowing prophecies  are  found  relating  to  those 
who  are  to  share  in  the  resurrection :  "  And  at 
that  time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every 
one  that  has  been  written  in  the  book.  And 
many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust^  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt  And 
they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament,  and  (those)  of  the  many  right- 
eous^ as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever," '  etc.  And 
hence  Paul,  too,  when  speaking  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, says :  "  And  there  are  also  celestial  bodies, 
and  bodies  terrestrial :  but  the  glory  of  the 
celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial 
is  another.  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and 
another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of 
the  stars;  for  one  star  differeth  fh)m  another 
star  in  glory.  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  ^  It  was  not  therefore  consonant  to  rea- 
son that  those  who  had  been  taught  sublimely  9 
to  ascend  above  all  created  things,  and  to  hope 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  glorious  rewards 
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with  God  on  account  of  their  virtuous  lives,  and 
who  had  hear^  the  words,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world,"  '**  and,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  be- 
fore men,  that  they,  seeing  your  good  works, 
may  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,"  ■■  and 
who  possessed  through  practice  this  brilliant  and 
unfading  wisdom,  or  who  had  secured  even  the 
"  very  reflection  of  everlasting  light,"  "  should  be 
so  impressed  with  the  (mere)  visi^l^  light  of 
sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  that,  on  account  of  that 
sensible  light  of  theirs,  ^ey  should  deem  them- 
selves (although  possessed  of  so  great  a  rational 
light  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  true  light,  and 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  the  light  of  men)  to 
be  somehow  inferior  to  them,  and  to  bow  down 
to  them ;  seeing  they  ought  to  be  worshipped, 
if  they  are  to  receive  worship  at  all,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  sensible  light  which  is  admired  by 
the  multitude,  but  because  of  the  rational  and 
true  light,  if  indeed  the  stars  in  heaven  are 
rational  and  virtuous  beings,  and  have  been 
illuminated  with  the  light  of  knowledge  by  that 
wisdom  which  is  the  "  reflection  of  everlasting 
light."  For  that  sensible  light  of  theirs  is  the 
work  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  while  that 
rational  light  is  derived  perhaps  from  the  princi- 
ple of  free-will  within  them.** 

CHAP.   XI. 

But  even  this  rational  light  itself  ought  not  to 
be  worshipped  by  him  who  beholds  and  under- 
stands the  true  light,  by  sharing  in  which  these 
also  are  enlightened ;  nor  by  him  who  beholds 
God,  the  Father  of  the  true  light,  —  of  whom  it 
has  been  said,  "  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  there 
is  no  darkness  at  all."'^  Those,  indeed,  who 
worship  sun,  moon,  and  stars  because  their  light 
is  visible  and  celestial,  would  not  bow  down  to  a 
spark  of  fire  or  a  lamp  upon  earth,  because  they 
see  the  incomparable  superiority  of  those  objects 
which  are  deemed  worthy  of  homage  to  the  light 
of  sparks  and  lamps.  So  those  who  understand 
that  God  is  light,  and  who  have  apprehended 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  "  the  true  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world," 
and  who  comprehend  also  how  He  says,  '*  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world,"  would  not  rationally 
offer  worship  to  that  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  spark 
in  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in  comparison  with  God, 
who  is  light  of  the  true  light.  Nor  is  it  with  a 
view  to  depreciate  these  great  works  of  God's 
creative  power,  or  to  call  them,  after  the  fashion 
of  Anaxagoras,  "  fiery  masses,"  »*  that  we  thus 
speak  of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars ;  but  because 
we  perceive  the  inexpressible  superiority  of  the 
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ally  in  the  mouths  of  the  believers  in  Christianity, 
he  opposes  certain  others  from  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers,  with  the  object  of  making  it 
appear  that  the  noble  sentiments  which  Celsus 
supposes  to  be  used  by  Christians  have  been 
expre^ed  in  better  and  clearer  language  by  the 


philosophers,  in  order  that  he  might  drag  away 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  those  who  are  caught 
by  opinions  which  at  once  evidence  their  noble 
and  religious  character.  We  shall,  however,  here 
terminate  the  fifth  book,  and  begin  the  sixth  with 
what  follows. 


Chap.  X.] 
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I  think,  intendonally  silent  on  the  discourse  con- 
cerning the  Son  of  God  which  is  related  in  Plato's 
Epistle  to  Hermeas  and  Coriscus.  Plato's  words 
are  as  follows :  "  And  calling  to  witness  the  God 
of  all  things  —  the  ruler  both  of  things  present 
and  things  to  come,  father  and  lord  both  of  the 
ruler  and  cause  —  whom,  if  we  are  philosophers 
indeed,  we  shall  all  clearly  know,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  happy  human  beings  to  attain  such 
knowledge." ' 

CHAP.   DC. 

Celsus  quotes  another  saying  of  Plato  to  the 
following  effect :  *'  It  has  occurred  to  me  to 
speak  once  more  upon  these  subjects  at  greater 
length,  as  perhaps  I  might  express  myself  about 
them  more  clearly  than  I  have  already  done : 
for  there  is  a  certain  *  real '  cause,  which  proves 
a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  him  who  has  ven- 
tured, even  to  a  slight  extent,  to  write  on  such 
topics ;  and  as  this  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned by  me  on  former  occasions,  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  ought  to  be  stated  now.  In  each  of 
existing  things,  which  are  necessarily  employed 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  there  are  three 
elements ;  knowledge  itself  is  the  fourth ;  and 
that  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  the  fifth  which  is 
both  capable  of  being  known  and  is  true.  Of 
these,  one  is  '  name  ;  *  the  second  is  *  word  ;  * 
the  third,  *  image ; '  the  fourth,  *  knowledge.*  "  * 
Now,  according  to  this  division,  John  is  intro- 
duced before  Jesus  as  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
**  name  "  of  Plato ;  and  the  second  after  John, 
who  IS  pointed  out  by  him,  is  Jesus,  with  whom 
agrees  the  statement,  "The  Word  became  flesh," 
and  that  corresponds  to  the  "  word  "  of  Plato. 
Plato  terms  the  third  "  image ; "  but  we,  who 
apply  the  expression  "  image  '*  to  something  dif- 
ferent, would  say  with  greater  precision,  that  the 
mark  of  the  wounds  which  is  made  in  the  soul 
by  the  word  is  the  Christ  which  is  in  each  one 
of  us  and  this  mark  is  impressed  by  Christ  the 
Word.5  And  whether  Christ,  the  wisdom  which 
is  in  those  of  us  who  are  perfect,  correspond  to 
the  "fourth"  element  —  knowledge — will  be- 
come known  to  him  who  has  the  capacity  to 
ascertain  it. 

CHAP.   X. 

He  next  continues :  "  You  see  how  Plato, 
although  maintaining  that  (the  chief  good)  can- 
not be  described  in  words,  yet,  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  retreating  to  an  irrefutable  posi- 
tion, subjoins  a  reason  in  explanation  of  this 
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difficulty,  as  even  '  nothing '  ^  might  perhaps  be 
explained  in  words."  But  as  Celsus  adduces 
th^  to  prove  that  we  ought  not  to  3rield  a  simple 
assent,  but  to  furnish  a  reason  for  our  belief,  we 
shall  quote  also  the  words  of  Paul,  where  he 
says,  in  censuring  the  hasty*  believer,  "unless  ye 
have  believed  inconsiderately."  *  Now,  through 
his  practice  of  repeating  himself,  Celsus,  so  ^ 
as  he  can,  forces  us  to  be  guilty  of  tautology, 
reiterating,  afler  the  boastful  language  which  has 
been  quoted,  that  "  Plato  is  not  guilty  of  boast- 
ing and  falsehood,  giving  out  that  he  has  made 
some  new  discovery,  or  that  he  has  come  down 
from  heaven  to  announce  it,  but  acknowledges 
whence  these  statements  are  derived."  Now,  if 
one  wished  to  reply  to  Celsus,  one  might  say  in 
answer  to  such  assertions,  that  even  Plato  is 
guilty  of  boasting,  when  in  the  Timaus '  he  puts 
the  following  language  in  the  mouth  of  Zeus: 
"  Gods  of  gods,  whose  creator  and  father  I  am," 
and  so  on.  And  if  any  one  will  defend  such 
language  on  account  of  the  meaning  which  is 
conveyed  under  the  name  of  Zeus,  thus  speaking 
in  the  dialogue  of  Plato,  why  should  not  he  who 
investigates  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Son 
of  God,  or  those  of  the  Creator*  in  the  proph- 
ets, express  a  profounder  meaning  than  any 
conveyed  by  the  words  of  Zeus  in  the  Timaus  ? 
For  the  characteristic  of  divinity  is  the  announce- 
ment of  future  events,  predicted  not  by  human 
power,  but  shown  by  the  result  to  be  due  to  a 
divine  spirit  in  him  who  made  the  announce- 
ment. Accordingly,  we  do  not  say  to  each  of 
our  hearers,  "  Believe,  first  of  all,  that  He  whom 
I  introduce  to  thee  is  the  Son  of  God ;  "  but  we 
put  the  Gospel  before  each  one,  as  his  character 
and  disposition  may  fit  him  to  receive  it,  inas- 
much as  we  have  learned  to  know  "how  we 
ought  to  answer  every  man."  ^  .  And  there  are 
some  who  are  capable  of  receiving  nothing  more 
than  an  exhortation  to  believe,  and  to  these  we 
address  that  alone ;  while  we  approach  others, 
again,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  way  of  demon- 
stration, by  means  of  question  and  answer.  Nor 
do  we  at  all  say,  as  Celsus  scoffingly  alleges, 
"  Believe  that  he  whom  I  introduce  to  thee  is 
the  Son  of  God,  although  he  was  shamefully 
bound,  and  disgracefully  punished,  and  very  re- 
cently '°  was  most  contumeliously  treated  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men ; "  neither  do  we  add,  "  Be- 
lieve it  even  the  more  (on  that  account)."  For 
it  is  our  endeavour  to  state,  on  each  individual 
point,  arguments  more  numerous  even  than  we 
have  brought  forward  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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ing  of  the  Logos  concerning  the  rich  men.  Nor 
would  he  have  left  without  examination  the  fact 
that  "the  poor"  are  termed  "blessed"  by 
Jesus,  while  "  the  rich  "  are  designated  as  "  mis- 
erable ; "  and  whether  these  words  refer  to  the 
rich  and  poor  who  are  visible  to  the  senses,  or 
whether  there  is  any  kind  of  poverty  known  to 
the  Logos  which  is  to  be  deemed  "altogether 
blessed,"  and  any  rich  man  who  is  to  be  wholly 
condemned.  For  even  a  common  individtud 
would  not  thus  indiscriminately  have  praised 
the  poor,  many  of  whom  lead  most  wicked 
lives.     But  on  this  point  we  have  said  enough. 

CHAP.  xvn. 

Since  Celsus,  moreover,  firom  a  desire  to  de- 
preciate the  accounts  which  our  Scriptures  give 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  has  quoted  none  of 
them,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  of  being  recorded 
by  him  (or  perhaps  because  he  was  unacquainted 
with  them),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  quotes 
tiie  sayings  of  Plato,  both  from  his  Epistles  and 
the  FhadruSy  as  if  these  were  divinely  inspired, 
but  our  Scriptures  were  not,  let  us  set  forth  a 
few  points,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  these 

Jlausible  declarations  of  Plato,  which  di^  not, 
owever,  dispose  the  philosopher  to  worship  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  him  the  Maker  of  all  things. 
For  he  ought  not  to  have  adulterated  or  polluted 
this  worship  with  what  we  call  "  idolady,"  but 
what  the  many  would  describe  by  the  term 
"superstition."  Now,  according  to  a  Hebrew 
figure  of  speech,  it  is  said  of  God  in  the  eigh- 
teenth Psalm,  that  "He  made  darkness  His 
secret  place," '  to  signify  that  those  notions 
which  should  be  worthily  entertained  of  God  are 
invisible  and  unknowable,  because  God  conceals 
Himself  in  darkness,  as  it  were,  from  those  who 
camiot  endure  the  splendours  of  His  knowledge, 
or  are  incapable  of  looking  at  them,  partly  owing 
to  the  pollution  of  their  understanding,  which  is 
clothed  with  the  body  of  mortal  lowliness,  and 
partly  owing  to  its  feebler  power  of  comprehend- 
ing God.  And  in  order  that  it  may  appear  that 
the  knowledge  of  God  has  rarely  been  vouch- 
safed to  men,  and  has  been  found  in  very  few 
individuals,  Moses  is  related  to  have  entered 
into  the  darkness  where  God  was.'  And  again, 
with  regard  to  Moses  it  is  said  :  "  Moses  £done 
shall  come  near  the  Lord,  but  the  rest  shall  not 
come  nigh."  ^  And  again,  that  the  prophet  may 
«how  the  depth  of  the  doctrines  which  relate  to 
God,  and  which  is  unattainable  by  those  who  do 
not  possess  the  "  Spirit  which  searcheth  all  things, 
even  the  deep  things  of  God,"  he  added  :  "  The 
abyss  like  a  garment  is  His  covering."  ^     Nay, 
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our  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  Logos  of  God,  mani- 
festing that  the  greatness  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Father  is  appropriately  comprehended  and 
known  pre-eminently  by  Him  alone,  and  in  the 
second  place  by  those  whose  minds  are  en- 
lightened by  the  Logos  Himself  and  God,  de- 
clares: "No  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father 
but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  Him."  *  For  no  one  can  worthily  know 
the  "  uncreated  "  *  and  first-bom  of  all  created 
nature  like  the  Father  who  begat  Him,  nor  any 
one  the  Father  like  the  living  Logos,  and  His 
Wisdom  and  Truth.'  By  sharing  in  Him  who 
takes  away  from  the  Father  what  is  called ''  dark- 
ness," which  He  "  made  His  secret  place,"  and 
"the  abyss,"  which  is  called  His  "covering," 
and  in  this  way  unveiling  the  Father,  every  one 
knows  the  Father  who  ^  is  capable  of  knowing 
Him. 

CHAP.  xvin. 

I  thought  it  right  to  quote  these  few  instances 
from  a  much  larger  number  of  passages,  in  which 
our  sacred  writers  express  their  ideas  regarding 
God,  in  order  to  show  that,  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  behold  the  venerable  character  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  sacred  writings  of  the  prophets  contain 
things  more  worthy  of  reverence  than  those  say- 
ings of  Plato  which  Celsus  admires.  Now  the 
declaration  of  Plato,  quoted  by  Celsus,  runs  as 
follows :  "  All  things  are  around  the  King  of  all, 
and  all  things  exist  for  his  sake,  and  he  is  the 
cause  of  all  good  things.  With  things  of  the 
second  rank  he  is  second,  and  with  those  of 
the  third  rank  he  is  third.  The  human  soul, 
accordingly,  is  eager  to  learn  what  these  things 
are,  looking  to  such  things  as  are  kindred  to 
itself,  none  of  which  is  perfect.  But  as  regards 
the  King  and  those  things  which  I  mentioned, 
there  is  nothing  which  resembles  them."  9  I 
might  have  mentioned,  moreover,  what  is  said 
of  those  beings  which  are  called  seraphim  by 
the  Hebrews,  and  described  in  IsaisJi,'"  who 
cover  the  face  and  feet  of  God,  and  of  those 
called  cherubim,  whom  Ezekiel "  has  described, 
and  the  postures  of  these,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  God  is  said  to  be  borne  upon  the  cheru- 
bim. But  since  they  are  mentioned  in  a  very 
mysterious  manner,  on  account  of  the  unworthy 
and  the  indecent,  who  are  unable  to  enter  into 
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the  countenance  of  a  bear ; "  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  diagram,  was  Thauthabaoth,>  the 
bear-like.  Celsus  continues  his  account,  that 
the  *'  sixth  was  described  as  having  the  face  of  a 
dog;"  and  him  the  diagram  called  Erataoth. 
The  "seventh,"  he  adds, "  had  tne  countenance  of 
an  ass,  and  was  named  Thaphabaoth  or  Onoel ;  " 
whereas  we  discovered  that  in  the  diagram  he  is 
called  Onoel,  or  Thartharaoth,  being  somewhat 
asinine  in  appearance.  We  have  thought  it 
proper  to  be  exact  in  stating  these  matters,  that 
we  might  not  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  those 
things  which  Celsus  professed  to  know,  but  that 
we  Christians,  knowing  them  better  than  he, 
may  demonstrate  that  these  are  not  the  words 
of  Christians,  but  of  those  who  are  altogether 
alienated  from  salvation,  and  who  neither  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  as  Saviour,  nor  God,  nor 
Teacher,  nor  Son  of  God. 

CHAP.   XXXI. 

Moreover,  if  any  one  would  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  artifices  of  those  sorcerers, 
through  which  they  desire  to  lead  men  away  by 
their  teaching  (as  if  they  possessed  the  knowl- 
edge of  certain  secret  rites),  but  are  not  at  all 
successful  in  so  doing,  let  him  listen  to  the  in- 
struction which  they  receive  after  passing  through 
what  is  termed  the  "  fence  of  wickedness," » — 
gates  which  are  subjected  to  the  world  of  ruling 
spirits.^     (The  following,  then,  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  proceed)  :  "  I  salute  the  one- formed  * 
king,  the  bond  of  blindness,  complete  5  oblivion, 
the  first  p)ower,  preserved  by  the  spirit  of  provi- 
dence and  by  wisdom,  from  whom  I  am  sent 
forth  pure,  being  already  part  of  the  light  of  the  ' 
son  and  of  the  father :  grace  be  with  me ;  yea, ' 
O  father,  let  it  be  with  me."    They  say  also  that ' 
the  beginnings  of  the  Ogdoad  ^  are  derived  from  ' 
this.     In  the  next  place,  they  are  taught  to  say  . 
as  follows,  while  passing  through  what  they  call  i 
laldabaoth :   "Thou^  O  first  and  seventh,  who 
art  bom  to  command  with  confidence,  thou,  O 
laldabaoth,  who  art  the  rational  ruler  of  a  pure 
mind,  and  a  perfect  work  to  son  and  father,  bear- 
ing the  symbol  of  life  in  the  character  of  a  type, 
and  opening  to  the  world  the  gate  which  thou 
didst  close  against  thy  kingdom,  I  pass  again  in 
freedom  through  thy  realm.     Let  grace  be  with 
me ;  yea,  O  father,  let  it  be  with  me."    They 
say,  moreover,  that  the  star  Phjenon  7  is  in  sym- 
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pathy  *  with  the  lion-like  ruler.  They  next  im- 
agine that  he  who  has  passed  through  laldabaoth 
and  arrived  at  lao  ought  thus  to  speak :  ''  Thou, 

0  second  lao,  who  shinest  by  night,'  who  art  the 
ruler  of  the  secret  mysteries  of  son  and  father, 
first  prince  of  death,  and  portion  of  the  inno- 
cent, bearing  now  mine  own  beard  as  symbol, 

1  am  ready  to  pass  through  thy  realm,  having 
strengthened  him  who  is  bom  of  thee  by  the 
living  word.  Grace  be  with  me ;  father,  let  it 
be  with  me."  They  next  come  to  Sabaoth,  to 
whom  they  think  the  following  should  be  ad- 
dressed :  "  O  governor  of  the  fifth  realm,  power- 
ful Sabaoth,  defender  of  the  law  of  thy  creatures'; 
who  are  liberated  by  thy  grace  through  the  help 
of  a  more  powerful  Pentad,***  admit  me,  seeing 
the  faultless  symbol  of  their  art,  preserved  by 
the  stamp  of  an  image,  a  body  liberated  by  a 
Pentad.  Let  grace  be  with  me,  O  father,  let 
grace  be  with  me."  And  after  Sabaoth  they 
come  to  Astaphseus,  to  whom  they  believe  the  fol- 
lowing prayer  should  be  offered  :  "  O  Astaphaeus, 
ruler  of  the  third  gate,  overseer  of  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  water,  look  upon  me  as  one  of  thine 
initiated,"  admit  me  who  am  purified  with  the 
spirit  of  a  virgin,  thou  who  seest  the  essence  of 
the  world.  Let  grace  be  with  me,  O  father,  let 
grace  be  with  me."  After  him  comes  Aloaus, 
who  is  to  be  thus  addressed  :  "  O  Aloaeus,  gov- 
ernor of  the  second  gate,  let  me  pass,  seeing  I 
bring  to  thee  the  symbol  of  thy  mother,  a  grace 
which  is  hidden  by  the  powers  of  the  realms." 
Let  grace  be  with  me,  O  father,  let  it  be  with 
me."  And  last  of  all  they  name  Horaeus,  and 
think  that  the  following  prayer  ought  to  be  offered 
to  him  :  "  Thou  who  didst  fearlessly  overleap  the 
rampart  of  fire,  O  Horaeus,  who  didst  obtain  the 
government  of  the  first  gate,  let  me  pass,  seeing 
thou  beholdest  the  symbol  of  thine  own  power, 
sculptured  *3  on  the  figure  of  the  tree  of  life,  and 
formed  after  this  image,  in  the  likeness  of  inno- 
cence. Let  grace  be  with  me,  O  father,  let  grace 
be  with  me." 

CHAP,  xxxii. 

The  supposed  great  learning  of  Celsus,  which 
is  composed,  however,  rather  of  curious  trifles 
and  silly  talk  than  anything  else,  has  made  us 
touch  upon  these  topics,  from  a  wish  to  show  to 
every  one  who  peruses  his  treatise  and  our  reply, 
that  we  have  no  lack  of  information  on  those 
subjects,  from  which  he  takes  occasion  to  calum- 
niate the  Christians,  who  neither  are  acquainted 
with,  nor  concern  themselves  about,  such  mat- 
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nor  in  the  writings  of  Paul/  nor  what  the  Saviour 
in  the  Gospels '  has  predicted  about  his  coming, 
we  must  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject 
also ;  because,  **  as  faces  do  not  resemble  faces,"  3 
so  ako  neither  do  men's  "  hearts  "  resemble  one 
another.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  there  will  be 
diversities  amongst  the  hearts  of  men,  —  those 
which  are  inclined  to  virtue  not  being  all  mod- 
elled and  shaped  towards  it  in  the  same  or  like 
degree ;  while  others,  through  neglect  of  virtue, 
rush  to  the  opposite  extreme.  And  amongst  the 
latter  are  some  in  whom  evil  is  deeply  engrained, 
and  others  in  whom  it  is  less  deeply  rooted. 
Where  is  the  absurdity,  then,  in  holding  that 
there  exist  among  men,  so  to  speak,  two  ex- 
tremes,* —  the  one  of  virtue,  and  the  other  of  its 
opposite ;  so  that  the  perfection  of  virtue  dwells 
in  the  man  who  realizes  the  ideal  given  in  Jesus, 
from  whom  there  flowed  to  the  human  race  so 
great  a  conversion,  and  healing,  and  ameliora- 
tion, while  the  opposite  extreme  is  in  the  man 
who  embodies  the  notion  of  him  that  is  named 
Antichrist?  For  God,  comprehending  all  things 
by  means  of  His  foreknowledge,  and  foreseeing 
what  consequences  would  result  from  both  of 
these,  wished  to  make  these  known  to  mankind 
by  His  prophets,  that  those  who  understand 
their  words  might  be  familiarized  with  the  good, 
and  be  on  their  guard  against  its  opposite.  It 
was  proper,  moreover,  that  the  one  of  these 
extremes,  and  the  best  of  the  two,  should  be 
styled  the  Son  of  God,  on  account  of  His  pre- 
eminence ;  and  the  other,  who  is  diametrically 
opposite,  be  termed  the  son  of  the  wicked  de- 
mon, and  of  Satan,  and  of  the  devil.  And,  in 
the  next  place,  since  evil  is  specially  character- 
ized by  its  diffusion,  and  attains  its  greatest 
height  when  it  simulates  the  appearance  of  the 
good,  for  that  reason  are  signs,  and  marvels,  and 
lying  miracles  found  to  accompany  evil,  through 
the  co-operation  of  its  father  the  devil.  For, 
far  surpassing  the  help  which  these  demons  give 
to  jugglers  (who  deceive  men  for  the  basest  of 
purposes),  is  the  aid  which  the  devil  himself 
affords  in  order  to  deceive  the  human  race. 
Paul,  indeed,  speaks  of  him  who  is  called  Anti- 
christ, describing,  though  with  a  certain  reserves 
both  the  manner,  and  time,  and  cause  of  his 
coming  to  the  human  race.  And  notice  whether 
his  language  on  this  subject  is  not  most  be- 
coming, and  undeserving  of  being  treated  with 
even  the  slightest  degree  of  ridicule. 

CHAP.    XLVI. 

It  is  thus  that  the  apostle  expresses  himself: 
"  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of 
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our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering 
together  unto  Him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken 
in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  word,  nor  by 
spirit,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.     Let  no  man  deceive 
you  by  any  means  :  for  /ha/  day  shall  not  com, 
except  there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that 
man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition; 
who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  ail 
that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that 
he  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God.     Remember  ye  not,  that,  when 
I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things? 
And   now  ye  know  what  withholdeth,  that  he 
might  be  revealed  in  his  time.     For  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  doth  already  work  :  only  he  who  now 
letteth  will  Ut,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way. 
And  then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed,  whom 
the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  His 
mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
His  coming :  even  him,  whose  coming  is  after 
the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs 
and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness 
of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish ;  because 
they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they 
might  be  saved.    And  for  this  cause  God  shall 
send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  be- 
lieve a  lie ;  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who 
believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness." ^     To  explain   each    particular 
here  referred  to  does  not  belong  to  our  present 
purpose.    The  prophecy  also  regarding  Anti- 
christ is  stated  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  is 
fitted  to  make  an  intelligent  and  candid  reader 
admire  the  words  as  truly  divine  and  prophetic ; 
for  in  them  are  mentioned  the  things  relating  to 
the  coming  kingdom,  beginning  with  the  times 
of  Daniel,  and  continuing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  world.     And  any  one  who  chooses  may  read 
it.     Observe,   however,   whether  the  prophecy 
regarding  Antichrist  be  not  as  follows :  "  And  at 
the  latter  time  of  their  kingdom,  when  their  sins 
are  coming  to  the  full,  there  shall  arise  a  king, 
bold  in  countenance,  and  understanding  riddles. 
And  his  power  shall  be  great,  and  he  shall  d^ 
stroy  wonderfully,  and   prosper,  and  practise; 
and  shall  destroy  mighty  men,  and  the  holy  peo- 
ple.    And  the  yoke  of  his  chain  shall  prosper: 
there  is  craft  in  his  hand,  and  he  shall  magnify 
himself  in  his  heart,  and  by  craft  shall  destroy 
many  ;  and  he  shall  stand  up  for  the  destruction 
of  many,  and  shall  cnish  them  as  eggs  in  his 
hand."  ^     What  is  stated  by  Paul  in  the  words 
quoted  from  him,  where  he  says,  "  so  that  he 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God,"  **  is  in  Daniel  referred  to  in  the 
following  fashion  :  "  And  on  the  temple  shall  be 
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sense.  Moreover,  he  alleges  that "  God  possesses 
nothing  else  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge ; " 
but  of  what  things  we  have  knowledge  he  gives 
no  indication.  If  he  means  "  limbs/'  we  agree 
with  him,  understanding  the  things  "  of  which 
we  have  knowledge  "  to  be  those  called  corpo- 
real, and  pretty  generally  so  termed.  But  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  words  "  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  "  in  a  imiversal  sense,  then  there  are 
many  things  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  (and 
which  may  be  attributed  to  God)  ;  for  He  pos- 
sesses virtue,  and  blessedness,  and  divinity.  If  we, 
however,  put  a  higher  meaning  upon  the  words, 
"of  which  we  have  knowledge,"  since  all  that  we 
know  is  less  than  God,  there  is  no  absurdity  in 
our  also  admitting  that  God  possesses  none  of 
those  things  "  of  which  we  have  knowledge."  For 
the  attributes  which  belong  to  God  are  far  supe- 
rior to  all  things  with  which  not  merely  the  nature 
of  man  is  acquainted,  but  even  that  of  those  who 
have  risen  far  above  it.  And  if  he  had  read  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  David  on  the  one  hand 
saying,  "  But  Thou  art  the  same,"  *  and  Malachi 
on  the  other,  "I  am  (the  Lord),  and  change 
not,"  *  he  would  have  observed  that  none  of  us 
assert  that  there  is  any  change  in  God,  either  in 
act  or  thought.  For  abiding  the  same.  He  ad- 
ministers mutable  things  according  to  their  na- 
ture, and  His  word  elects  to  undertake  their 
administration. 

CHAP.  Lxni. 

Celsus,  not  observing  the  difference  between 
*'  after  the  image  of  God  "  and  "  God's  image," 
next  asserts  that  the  "  first-bom  of  every  crea- 
ture "  is  the  image  of  God,  —  the  very  word  and 
truth,  and  also  the  very  wisdom,  being  the  image 
of  His  goodness,  while  man  has  been  created 
a/fer  the  image  of  God ;  moreover,  that  every 
man  whose  head  is  Christ  is  the  image  and  glory 
of  God  ;  —  and  further,  not  observing  to  which 
of  the  characteristics  of  humanity  the  expression 
"after  the  image  of  God"  belongs,  and  that  it 
consists  in  a  nature  which  never  had  nor  longer 
has  "  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,"  being  called 
"  after  the  image  of  Him  who  created  it,"  from 
its  not  possessing  these  qualities,  —  he  main- 
tains :  "  Neither  did  He  make  man  His  image  ; 
for  God  is  not  such  an  one,  nor  like  any  other 
species  of  (visible)  being."  Is  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  element  which  is  "after  the 
image  of  God  "  should  exist  in  the  inferior  part 
—  I  mean  the  body  —  of  a  compound  being  like 
man,  because  Celsus  has  explained  that  to  be 
made  after  the  image  of  God  ?  For  if  that  which 
is  "  after  the  image  of  God  "  be  in  the  body 
only,  the  better  part,  the  soul,  has  been  deprived 
of  tliat  which  is  "after  His  image,"  and  this 


>  Cf.  Ps.  di.  99, 


(distinction)  exists  in  the  corruptible  body,— 
an  assertion  which  is  made  by  none  of  us.    £^ 
if  that  which  is  "  after  the  image  of  God "  Vj 
in  do/h  together,  then  God  must  necessarily  be  . 
compound  being,  and  consist,  as  it  were,  of  soru 
and  body,  in  order  that  the  element  which   » 
"  after  God's  image,"  the  better  part,  may  be  io 
the  soul ;  while  the  inferior  part,  and  that  which 
"  is  according  to  the  body,"  may  be  in  the  body, 
—  an  assertion,  again,  which  is  made  by  none , 
of  us.     It  remains,  therefore,  that  that  which  is 
"  after  the  image  of  God  "  must  be  understood 
to  be  in  our  "  inner  man,"  which  is  also  renewed, 
and  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  "  after  the  image 
of  Him  who  created  it,"  when  a  man  becomes 
"  perfect,"  as  "  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect," 
and  hears  the  command,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  the 
Lord  your  God  am  holy,"^  and  learning  the 
precept,  "Be  ye  followers  of  God,"*  receives 
into  his  virtuous  soul  the  traits  of  God's  image. 
The  body,  moreover,  of  him  who  possesses  sodj 
a  soul  is  a  temple  of  God ;   and  in  the  sod 
God  dwells,  because  it  has  been  made  after  His 
image.' 

CHAP.   LXIV. 

Celsus,  again,  brings  together  a  number  of 
statements,  which  he  gives  as  admissions  on  oar 
part,  but  which  no  intelligent  Christian  would 
allow.  For  not  one  of  us  asserts  that  "  God  par- 
takes of  form  or  colour."  Nor  does  He  even 
partake  of  "  motion,"  because  He  stands  firm, 
and  His  nature  is  permanent,  and  He  invites 
the  righteous  man  also  to  do  the  same,  saying: 
"  But  as  for  thee,  stand  thou  here  by  Me."* 
And  if  certain  expressions  indicate  a  kind  of 
motion,  as  it  were,  on  His  part,  such  as  thi^ 
"  They  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  wo^ 
ing  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day," '  wc 
must  understand  them  in  this  way,  that  it  is  bf 
sinners  that  God  is  understood  as  moving,  or  as 
we  understand  the  "  sleep  "  of  God,  whidi  is 
taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  or  His  "  anger,"  or 
any  other  similar  attribute.  But  "  God  docs  not 
partake  even  of  substance."  *  For  He  is  par- 
taken of  (by  others)  rather  than  that  Hinadf 
partakes  of  them,  and  He  is  partaken  of  bf 
those  who  have  the  Spirit  of  God.  Our  Saviour, 
also,  does  not  partake  of  righteousness ;  but  be- 
ing Himself  "  righteousness,"  He  is  partaken  of 
by  the  righteous.  A  discussion  about  "sub- 
stance "  would  be  protracted  and  difficult,  and 
especially  if  it  were  a  question  whether  that 
which  is  permanent  and  immaterial  be  "sub- 

^  \jes.  xi.  44. 
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other  nations,  to  the  corruption  and  destruction 
5f  those  who  employ  it.  In  the  preceding  part 
of  this  work,  (we  mentioned)  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion even  of  Celsus,  the  Egyptians  also  were 
guilty  of  error,  because  they  had  indeed  solemn 
enclosures  around  what  they  considered  their 
temples,  while  within  them  there  was  nothing 
save  apes,  or  crocodiles,  or  goats,  or  asps,  or 
some  other  animal ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
it  pleases  him  to  speak  of  the  Egyptian  people 
too  as  most  divinely  inspired,  and  that,  too,  from 
the  earliest  times, — perhaps  because  they  made 
war  upon  the  Jews  from  an  early  date.  The 
Persians,  moreover,  who  marry  their  own  moth- 
ers,' and  have  intercourse  with  their  own  daugh- 
ters, are,  in  the  opinion  of  Celsus,  an  inspired 
race;  nay,  even  the  Indians  are  so,  some  of 
whom,  in  the  preceding,  he  mentioned  as  eaters 
of  human  flesh.  To  tiie  Jews,  however,  espe- 
cially those  of  ancient  times,  who  employ  none 
of  these  practices,  he  did  not  merely  refuse  the 
name  of  inspired,  but  declared  that  they  would 
immediately  perish.  And  this  prediction  he 
uttered  respecting  them,  as  being  doubtless  en- 
dued with  prophetic  power,  not  observing  that 
the  whole  history  of  the  Jews,  and  their  ancient 
and  venerable  polity,  were  administered  by  God ; 
and  that  it  is  by  their  fall  that  salvation  has  come 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  "  their  fall  is  the  riches 
of  the  world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them  the 
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riches  of  the  Gentiles," '  until  the  fulness  of  ti\c 
Gentiles  come,  that  after  that  the  whole  of  Is- 
rael, whom  Celsus  does  not  know,  may  be  sav^^ 

CHAP.    LXXXI. 

I  do  not  understand,  however,  how  he  shc^-^ili 
say  of  God,  that  although  "  knowing  all  thi^-igs 
He  was  not  aware  of  this,  that  He  was  sendini 
His  Son  amongst  wicked  men,  who  were  botS-i  {^ 
be  guilty  of  sin,  and  to  inflict  punishment  tm^pon 
Him."    Certainly  he  appears,  in  the  present   jq. 
stance,  to  have  forgotten  that  all  the  sufferii^ 
which  Jesus  was  to  undergo  were  foreseen  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  foretold  by  His  prophets; 
from  which  it  does  not  follow  that  "God  did 
not  know  that  He  was  sending  His  Son  amoo^ 
wicked  and  sinful  men,  who  were  also  to  inffict 
punishment  upon  Him."    He  immediately  adds, 
however,  that  "  our  defence  on  this  point  is  that 
all  these  things  were  predicted."     But  as  our 
sixth  book  has  now  attained  sufficient  dimen- 
sions, we  shall  stop  here,  and  begin,  God  willing, 
the  argument  of  the  seventh,  in  which  we  shall 
consider  the  reasons  which  he  thinks  furnish  an 
answer  to  our  statement,  that  everything  regard- 
ing Jesus  was  foretold  by  the  prophets ;  and  as 
these  are  numerous,  and  require  to  be  answoed 
at  length,  we  wished  neither  to  cut  the  subject 
short,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  present 
book,  nor,  in  order  to  avoid  doing  so,  to  sirdl 
this  sixth  book  beyond  its  proper  proportions. 
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(which  signifies  confusion)  are  those  trouble- 
some sinful  thoughts  which  arise  in  the  soul; 
and  he  who  subdues  them  by  striking,  as  it  were, 
their  heads  against  the  firm  and  solid  strength 
of  reason  and  truth,  is  the  man  who  "  dasheth 
the  little  ones  against  the  stones;"  and  he  is 
therefore  truly  blessed.  God  may  therefore 
have  commanded  men  to  destroy  all  their  vices 
utterly,  even  at  their  birth,  without  having  en- 
joined anything  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ;  and  He  may  Himself  have  destroyed 
before  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  "  Jews  in- 
wardly " '  all  the  offspring  of  evil  as  His  ene- 
mies. And,  in  like  manner,  those  who  disobey 
the  law  and  word  of  God  may  well  be  compared 
to  His  enemies  led  astray  by  sin ;  and  they  may 
well  be  said  to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  they  de- 
serve who  have  proved  traitors  to  the  truth  of 
God. 

CHAP.  xxni. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  then  that 
Jesus,  "  the  man  of  Nazareth,"  did  not  promul- 
gate laws  opposed  to  those  just  considered  in 
regard  to  riches,  when  He  said,  "  It  is  hard  for 
the  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  ; " '  whether  we  take  the  word  "  rich  "  in 
its  simplest  sense,  as  referring  to  the  man  whose 
mind  is  distracted  by  his  wealth,  and,  as  it  were, 
entangled  with  thorns,  so  that  he  brings  forth  no 
spiritual  fruit ;  or  whether  it  is  the  man  who  is 
rich  in  the  sense  of  abounding  in  false  notions, 
of  whom  it  is  written  in  the  Proverbs,  "  Better  is 
the  poor  man  who  is  just,  than  the  rich  man  who 
is  false."  ^  Perhaps  it  is  the  following  passages 
which  have  led  Celsus  to  suppose  that  Jesus  for- 
bids ambition  to  His  disciples :  "  Whoever  of 
you  will  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all ; "  ^ 
"  The  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion 
over  them,"  5  and  "  they  that  exercise  authority 
upon  them  are  called  benefactors."  ^  But  there 
is  nothing  here  inconsistent  with  the  promise, 
**  Thou  shalt  rule  over  many  nations,  and  they 
shall  not  rule  over  thee,"  especially  after  the  ex- 
planation which  we  have  given  of  these  words. 
Celsus  next  throws  in  an  expression  in  regard  to 
wisdom,  as  though  he  thought  that,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  no  wise  man  could  come 
to  the  Father.  But  we  would  ask  in  what  sense 
he  speaks  of  a  wise  man.  For  if  he  means  one 
who  is  wise  in  "  the  wisdom  of  this  world,"  as  it 
is  called,  "  which  is  foolishness  with  God,"  ^  then 
we  would  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  access 
to  the  Father  is  denied  to  one  who  is  wise  in 
that  sense.     But  if  by  wisdom  any  one  means 
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Christ,  who  is  "  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God," 
far  from  such  a  wise  man  being  refused  access 
to  the  Father,  we  hold  that  he  who  is  adorned 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  that  gift  which  is  called 
"  the  word  of  wisdom,"  far  excels  all  those  who 
have  not  received  the  same  grace. 

CHAP.   XXIV. 

The  pursuit  of  human  glory,  we  maintain,  is 
forbidden  not  only  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  but 
also  by  the  Old  Testament.  Accordingiy  we 
find  one  of  the  prophets,  when  imprecating  upon 
himself  certain  punishments  for  the  commission 
oi"  certain  sins,  includes  among  the  punishments 
this  one  of  earthly  glory.  He  says,  "  0  Lord 
my  God,  if  I  have  done  this  ;  if  there  be  iniquity 
in  my  hands ;  if  I  have  rewarded  evil  unto  him 
that  was  at  peace  with  me ;  (yea,  rather,  I  have 
delivered  him  that  without  cause  is  rhine  enemy ;) 
let  the  enemy  persecute  my  soul,  and  take  it; 
yea,  let  him  treao  vlown  my  life  upon  the  earth, 
and  set  my  glory  up  on  high.''  *  And  these  pre- 
cepts of  our  Lord,  "  Take  no  thought  what  ye 
shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink.  Behold  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  or  behold  the  ravens :  for  they 
sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap ;  yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them.  How  much  better  are  ye 
than  they !  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  rai- 
ment? Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field;"'— 
these  precepts,  and  those  which  follow,  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  promised  blessings  of  the 
law,  which  teaches  that  the  just  "  shall  cat  their 
bread  to  the  full ; "  *°  nor  with  that  saying  of  Solo- 
mon, "  The  righteous  eateth  to  the  satisfying  of 
his  soul,  but  the  belly  of  the  wicked  shall  want" " 
For  we  must  consider  the  food  promised  in  the 
law  as  the  food  of  the  soul,  which  is  to  satisfy 
not  both  parts  of  man's  nature,  but  the  soul 
only.  And  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  although 
probably  containing  a  deeper  meaning,  may  yet 
be  taken  in  their  more  simple  and  obvious  sense. 
as  teaching  us  not  to  be  disturbed  with  anxieties 
about  our  food  and  clothing,  but,  while  living  in 
plainness,  and  desiring  only  what  is  needful  to 
put  our  trust  in  the  providence  of  God. 

CHAP.   XXV. 

Celsus  then  extracts  from  the  Gospel  the  pre- 
cept, "  To  him  who  strikes  thee  once,  thou  shall 
offer  thyself  to  be  struck  again,"  although  with- 
out giving  any  passage  from  the  Old  Testament 
which  he  considers  opposed  to  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  know  that  "  it  was  said  to  them  in  old 
time.  An  eye   for  an   eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
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precious  stones ; "  '  and,  "  I  will  lay  thy  founda-  making  a  distinction  between  the  works  of  God 
tions  with  sapphires."  Those  who  hold  in  great-  and  the  works  of  God's  hands,  which  latter  are 
est  reverence  the  teaching  of  Plato,  explain  this  of  an  inferior  sort.  Accordingly,  God  in  Isaiah 
myth  of  his  as  an  allegory.  And  the  prophecies  complains  of  men,  that  "  they  regard  not  the 
from  which,  as  we  conjecture,  Plato  has  bor-  works  of  the  Lord,  nor  consider  the  operation 
rowed,  will  be  explained  by  those  who,  leading  of  His  hands."  *  But  enough  on  this  point, 
a  godly  life  like  that  of  the  prophets,  devote  all 

their  time  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  chap,  xxxii. 

to  those  who  are  qualified  to  learn  by  purity  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^-^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
life,  and  their  desire  to  advance  m  dmne  knowl-  ^^^  ^y^^^  -^  ^  ^-^  ^^  ^-^^^^^  doctrine, 
edge.  For  our  part,  our  pun>ose  has  been  sim-  ^^  ^^^  ^^-^^  ^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^  i^^5  ^  ^^^ 
ply  to  say  that  what  we  affirm  of  that  sacred  ^^^  advanced  degree  of  wisdom  to  set  forth  how 
land  has  not  been  taken  from  Plato  or  any  of  ^^^hy  it  is  of  God ;  and  how  sublime  a  truth  it  is 
the  Greeks,  but  that  they  rather  -  living  as  they  ^hich  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  seminal  principle 
did  not  only  after  Moses,  who  was  the  oldest  j^^  ^^  j^  ^j^^^  ^^^-^^  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the 
but  even  after  most  of  the  prophets  —  borrowed  « tabernacle  "  of  the  soul,  in  which  the  righteous 
from  them,  and  m  so  doing  either  misunderstood  u^^  g^an,  being  burdened,  not  for  that  they 
their  obscure  intimations  on  such  subjects,  or  ^^^^  ^  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon."  s  Celsus 
else  endeavoured,  in  their  allusions  to  the  better  ridicules  this  doctrine  because  he  does  not  undei^ 
!^"?'r  ?,  '""'^^^  ^^^^  portions  of  Scripture  which  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  because  he  has  learnt  it  from  igno. 
had  fallen  into  their  hands.  Haggai  expressly  ^^^  persons,  who  were  unable  to  support  it  on 
;iiakes  a  distinction  between  the  earth  and  the  reasonable  grounds.     It  will  be  profitable, 

dry  land,  meaning  by  the  latter  the  land  m  which  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  what  we  have  said 
we  hve.  He  says  :  "Yet  once,  and  I  will  shake  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  this  one  remark.  Our 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  dryland,  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  is  not, 
ana  the  sea.   ^  ^  Celsus  imagines,  derived  from  anything  that  we 

CHAP.  XXXI.  have  heard  on  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis ; 

Referring  to  the  passage  in  the  Phadon  of  but  we  know  that  the  soul,  which  is  immaterial 
Plato,  Celsus  says :  "  It  is  not  easy  for  every  one  and  invisible  in  its  nature,  exists  in  no  material 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  Plato's  words,  P^ace,  without  having  a  body  suited  to  the  nature 
when  he  says  that  on  account  of  our  weakness  o^  that  place.  Accordingly,  it  at  one  time  puts 
and  slowness  we  are  unable  to  reach  the  highest  off  one  body  which  was  necessary  before,  but 
region  of  the  air ;  but  that  if  our  nature  were  which  is  no  longer  adequate  in  its  changed  state, 
capable  of  so  sublime  a  contemplation,  we  would  and  it  exchanges  it  for  a  second ;  and  at  another 
then  be  able  to  understand  that  that  is  the  true  time  it  assumes  another  in  addition  to  the  former, 
heaven,  and  that  the  tnie  light."  As  Celsus  has  which  is  needed  as  a  better  covering,  suited  to 
deferred  to  another  opportunity  the  explanation  the  purer  ethereal  regions  of  heaven.  When  it 
of  Plato's  idea,  we  also  think  that  it  does  not  comes  into  the  worid  at  birth,  it  casts  off  the 
faU  within  our  purpose  at  present  to  enter  into  integuments  which  it  needed  in  the  womb ;  and 
any  full  description  of  that  holy  and  good  land,  before  doing  this,  it  puts  on  another  body  suited 
and  of  the  city  of  God  which  is  in  it ;  but  ^r  its  hfe  upon  earth.  Then,  again,  as  there  is 
reserve  the  consideration  of  it  for  our  Com-  "  a  tabernacle  "  and  "  an  earthly  house  "  which 
mentary  on  the  Prophets,  having  already  in  part,  is  in  some  sort  necessary  for  this  tabernacle, 
according  to  our  power,  treated  of  the  city  of  Scripture  teaches  us  that  "  the  earthly  house  of 
God  in  our  remarks  on  the  forty-sixth  and  forty-  this  tabernacle  shall  be  dissolved,"  but  that  the 
eighth  Psalms.  The  writings  of  Moses  and  the  tabernacle  shall  "  be  clothed  upon  with  a  house 
prophets  — the  most  ancient  of  all  books  — teach  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  iicavens."^ 
us  that  all  things  here  on  earth  which  are  in  com- 1  The  men  of  God  say  also  that  "  the  corruptible 
mon  use  among  men,  have  other  things  corre- '  shall  put  on  incorruption,"  7  which  is  a  different 
sponding  to  them  in  name  which  are  alone  real.  |  thing  from  "  the  incorruptible  ;  "  and  "  the  mor- 
Thus,  for  instance,  there  is  the  true  light,  and  tal  shall  put  on  immortality,"  which  is  different 


another  heaven  beyond  the  firmament,  and  a  Sun 
of  righteousness  other  than  the  sun  we  see.  In 
a  word,  to  distinguish  those  things  from  the 
objects  of  sense,  which  have  no  true  reality,  they 
say  of  God  that  "  His  works  are  truth  ;  "  ^  thus 


*  Isa.  liv.  xa,  ti. 

*  Hagg.  ii.  6. 
^  Dau.  iv.  37. 


from  "  the  immortal."  Indeed,  what  "  wisdom  " 
is  to  "  the  wise,"  and  "  justice  "  to  '*  the  just," 
and  "  peace  "  to  "  the  peaceable,"  the  same  rela- 
tion does  "  incorruption  "  hold  to  "  the  incor- 
ruptible," and  "  immortality  "  to  "the  immortal." 


*  Isa.  V.  la. 

*  a  Cor.  V.  I,  4. 
•»  a  Cor.  V   X . 

"  I  Cor.  XV.  53. 
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does  the  prophet  ref;;r  (o  physical  nearness  to 
(jod,  when  he  says  in  his  prayer,  "  My  soul  fol- 


but  they  are  ever  open  to  iDtercouise  with  ibcae 


.  1,  aecoidinc  lo  Ihc  LXX. 

.'  En(.Vcii.uidLXX.,"'nnuili^faiddi 
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the  following  passage  from  the  Timaus :  "  It  is 
a  hard  matter  to  find  out  the  Maker  and  Father 
of  this  universe ;  and  after  having  found  Him, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  Him  known  to  all." 
To  which  he  himself  adds  this  remark :  "  You 
perceive,  then,  how  divine  men  seek  after  the 
way  of  truth,  and  how  well  Plato  knew  that  it 
was  impossible  for  all  men  to  walk  in  it.  But  as 
wise  men  have  found  it  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  able  to  convey  to  us  some  notion  of 
Him  who  is  the  first,  the  unspeakable  Being,  — 
a  notion,  namely,  which  may  represent  Him  to 
us  through  the  medium  of  other  objects,  —  they 
endeavour  either  by  synthesis,  which  is  the  com- 
bining of  various  qualities,  or  by  analysis,  which 
is  the  separation  and  setting  aside  of  some  qual- 
ities, or  finally  by  analogy ;  —  in  these  ways,  I 
say,  they  endeavour  to  set  before  us  that  which 
it  is  impossible  to  express  in  words.  I  should 
therefore  be  surprised  if  you  could  follow  in  that 
course,  since  you  are  so  completely  wedded  to 
the  flesh  as  to  be  incapable  of  seeing  ought  but 
what  is  impure."  These  words  of  Plato  are ! 
noble  and  admirable ;  but  see  if  Scripture  does  | 
not  give  us  an  example  of  a  regard  for  mankind 
still  greater  in  God  the  Word,  who  was  "  in  the 
beginning  with  God,"  and  "who  was  made 
flesh,"  in  order  that  He  might  reveal  to  all  men 
truths  which,  according  to  Plato,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  known  to  all  men,  even  after 
he  had  found  them  himself.  Plato  may  say  that 
"  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  find  out  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  this  universe  ;  "  by  which  language  he 
implies  that  it  is  not  wholly  beyond  the  power 
of  human  nature  to  attain  to  such  a  knowledge 
as  is  either  worthy  of  God,  or  if  not,  is  far  be- 
yond that  which  is  commonly  attained  (although 
if  it  were  true  that  Plato  or  any  other  of  the 
Greeks  had  found  God,  they  would  never  have 
given  homage  and  worship,  or  ascribed  the  name 
of  God,  to  any  other  than  to  Him  :  they  would 
have  abandoned  all  others,  and  would  not  have 
associated  with  this  great  God  objects  which 
can  have  nothing  in  common  with  Him). '  For 
ourselves,  we  maintain  that  human  nature  is  in 
no  way  able  to  seek  after  God,  or  to  attain  a 
clear  knowledge  of  Him  without  the  help  of 
Him  whom  it  seeks.  He  makes  Himself  known 
to  those  who,  after  doing  all  that  their  powers 
will  allow,  confess  that  they  need  help  from  Him, 
who  discovers  Himself  to  those  whom  He  ap- 
proves, in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  man  and  the 
soul  still  dwelling  in  the  body  to  know  God. 

CHAP.   XLUI. 

Observe  that  when  Plato  says,  that  "after  hav- 
ing found  out  the  Creator  and  Father  of  the 
universe,  it  is  impossible  to  make  Him  known  to 

*  [See  note  m/ru,  p.  579.    S.] 


all  men,"  he  does  not  speak  of  Him  as  unspeak- 
able, and  as  incapable  of  being  expressed  in 
words.  On  the  contrary,  he  implies  that  He 
may  be  spoken  of,  and  that  there  are  a  few  to 
whom  He  may  be  made  known.  But  Celsus,  as 
if  forgetting  the  language  which  he  had  just 
quoted  from  Plato,  immediately  gives  God  the 
name  of  "  the  unspeakable."  He  says :  "  siDce 
the  wise  men  have  found  out  this  way,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  First  of 
Beings,  who  is  unspeakable."  For  ourselves,  we 
hold  that  not  God  alone  is  unspeakable,  but 
other  things  also  which  are  inferior  to  Him. 
Such  are  the  things  which  Paul  labours  to  express 
when  he  says,  "  I  heard  unspeakable  words,  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter," '  where  the 
word  "  heard  "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  under- 
stood ; "  as  in  the  passage,  "  He  who  hath  eare 
to  hear,  let  him  hear."  We  also  hold  that  it  is 
a  hard  matter  to  see  the  Creator  and  Father  of 
the  universe;  but  it  is  possible  to  see  Him  in 
the  way  thus  referred  to,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God  ;  "  ^  and  not  only 
so,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  the  words  of  Him 
"who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God;"  "He 
who  hath,  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father  who 
sent  Me."  *  No  sensible  person  could  suppose 
that  these  last  words  were  spoken  in  reference  to 
His  bodily  presence,  which  was  open  to  the  view 
of  all ;  otherwise  all  those  who  said,  "  Crucify 
him,  crucify  him,"  and  Pilate,  who  had  power 
over  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  were  among  those 
who  saw  God  the  Father,  which  is  absurd.  More- 
over, that  these  words,  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me, 
hath  seen  the  Father  who  sent  Me,"  are  not  to 
be  taken  in  their  grosser  sense,  is  plain  firom  the 
answer  which  He  gave  to  Philip,  "  Have  I  been 
so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  dost  thou  not 
know  Me,  Philip?"  after  Philip  had  asked,  "Shot 
us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us."  He,  then, 
who  perceives  how  these  words,  "  The  Word  was 
made  flesh,"  are  to  be  understood  of  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  the  first-bom  of  all  crea- 
tion, will  also  understand  how,  in  seeing  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,  we  see  "  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  the  universe." 

CHAP.  XLIV. 

Celsus  supposes  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  GckI  either  by  combining  or  separating 
certain  things  after  the  methods  which  matb^ 
maticians  call  synthesis  and  anal3rsis,  or  again  by 
analogy,  which  is  employed  by  them  ala),  and 
that  in  this  way  we  may  as  it  were  gain  admissioii 
to  the  chief  good.  But  when  the  Word  of  God 
says,  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son, 


■  9  Cor.  xii.  4. 
A  Matt.  V.  8. 
4  John  JUT.  9. 
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his  words  contain  nothing  which  was  not  said 
long  before  among  themselves,  since  that  has 
been  sufficiently  established  by  what  we  have 
said  ?  It  seems  that  what  follows  has  some  ref- 
erence to  this:  "If  you  think  that  a  Divine 
Spirit  has  descended  from  God  to  announce 
divine  things  to  men,  it  is  doubtless  this  same 
Spirit  that  reveals  these  truths ;  and  it  was  under 
the  same  influence  that  men  of  old  made  known 
many  important  truths."  But  he  does  not  know 
how  great  is  the  difference  between  those  things 
and  the  clear  and  certain  teaching  of  those  who 
say  to  us,  "Thine  incorruptible  spirit  is  in  all 
things,  wherefore  God  chasteneth  them  by  little 
and  little  that  offend ; " «  and  of  those  who, 
among  their  other  instructions,  teach  us  that  the 
words,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  *  refer  to 
a  degree  of  spiritual  influence  higher  than  that 
in  the  passage,  "  Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence."  ^  *  But  it  is 
a  difficult  matter,  even  after  much  careful  con- 
sideration,  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
those  who  have  received  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  a  notion  of  God  at  different  intervals 
and  for  short  periods  of  time,  and  those  who  are 
more  fully  inspired  by  God,  who  have  constant 
communion  with  Him,  and  are  always  led  by 
His  Spirit.  Had  Celsus  set  himself  to  under- 
stand this,  he  would  not  have  reproached  us 
with  ignorance,  or  forbidden  us  to  characterize 
as  "  blind  "  those  who  believe  that  religion  shows 
itself  in  such  products  of  man's  mechanical  art 
as  images.  For  every  one  who  sees  with  the 
eyes  of  his  soul  serves  the  Divine  Being  in  no 
other  way  than  in  that  which  leads  him  ever  to 
have  regard  to  the  Creator  of  all,  to  address  his 
prayers  to  Him  alone,  and  to  do  all  things  as  in 
the  sight  of  God,  who  sees  us  altogether,  even 
to  our  thoughts.  Our  earnest  desire  then  is 
both  to  see  for  ourselves,  and  to  be  leaders  of 
the  blind,  to  bring  them  to  the  Word  of  God, 
that  He  may  take  away  from  their  minds  the 
blindness  of  ignorance.  And  if  our  actions  are 
worthy  of  Him  who  taught  His  disciples,  "  Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world,"  ^  and  of  the  Word, 
who  says,  "The  light  shineth  in  darkness,"  5  then 
we  shall  be  light  to  those  who  are  in  darkness ; 
we  shall  give  wisdom  to  those  who  are  without 
it,  and  we  shall  instruct  the  ignorant. 

CHAP.  ui. 

And  let  not  Celsus  be  angry  if  we  describe  as 
lame  and  mutilated  in  soul  those  who  run  to  the 
temples  as  to  places  having  a  real  sacredness, 
and  who  cannot  see  that  no  mere  mechanical 


'  Wild.  ziL  1, 9. 
'  Joha  XX,  9S. 
*  Aculs. 
4  Matt.  ▼.  14. 
'  John  L  s* 


work  of  man  can  be  truly  sacrad.  Those  whose 
piety  is  grounded  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  also 
run  until  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  course, 
when  they  can  say  in  all  truth  and  confidence : 
"  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness."* 
And  each  of  us  runs  "  not  as  uncertain,"  and  he 
so  fights  with  evil "  not  as  one  beating  the  air,"' 
but  as  against  those  who  are  subject  to  ''the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that 
now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience."* 
Celsus  may  indeed  say  of  us  that  we  "  live  with 
the  body  which  is  a  dead  thing ;  "  but  we  have 
learnt,  "  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die; 
but  if  ye  by  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body,  ye  shall  live ; "  9  and,  "  If  we  live  in 
the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit"" 
Would  that  we  might  convince  him  by  our  ac- 
tions that  he  did  us  wrong,  when  he  said  that  we 
"  live  with  the  body  which  is  dead  1 " 

CHAP.   UII. 

After  these  remarks  of  Celsus,  which  we  hate 
done  our  best  to  refute,  he  goes  on  to  address 
us  thus :  "  Seeing  you  are  so  eager  for  some 
novelty,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if 
you  had  chosen  as  the  object  of  your  zealous 
homage  some  one  of  those  who  died  a  glorious 
death,  and  whose  divinity  might  have  received 
the  support  of  some  myth  to  perpetuate  his 
memory  !  Why,  if  you  were  not  satisfied  with 
Hercules  or  ^^sculapius,  and  other  heroes  of 
antiquity,  you  had  Orpheus,  who  was  confessedly 
a  divinely  inspired  man,  who  died  a  violent  death. 
But  perhaps  some  others  have  taken  him  up  be- 
fore you.  You  may  then  take  Anaxarchus,  who, 
when  cast  into  a  mortar,  and  beaten  most  bar- 
barously, showed  a  noble  contempt  for  his  suffer- 
ing, and  said,  *  Beat,  beat  the  shell  of  Anaxarchus, 
for  himself  you  do  not  beat,'  —  a  speech  surely 
of  a  spirit  truly  divine.  But  others  were  before 
you  in  following  his  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  Might  you  not,  then,  take  Epictetus, 
who,  when  his  master  was  twisting  his  leg,  said, 
smiling  and  unmoved,  *  You  will  break  my  leg;* 
and  when  it  was  broken,  he  added,  *  Did  I  not 
tell  you  that  you  would  break  it?  *  What  saying 
equal  to  these  did  your  god  utter  under  suiBfer- 
ing  ?  If  you  had  said  even  of  the  Sibyl,  whose 
authority  some  of  you  acknowledge,  that  she  was 
a  child  of  God,  you  would  have  said  something 
more  reasonable.  But  you  have  had  the  p^^ 
sumption  to  include  in  her  writings  many  in>* 
pious  things,'*  and  set  up  as  *  god  one  who  ended 

*  a  Tim.  iv.  7. 

7  I  Cor.  ix.  ar6. 

■  Eph.  ii.  a. 

9  Rom.  viii.  13. 
«o  Gal.  V.  35. 
II  [See  vol.  I  p.  169,  note  9,  and  cap.  M.  ^i^'w.] 
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tolerate  temples,  altars,  or  images.*  In  this  they 
are  like  the  Scythians,  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
Libya,  the  Seres  who  worship  no  god,  and  some 
other  of  the  most  barbarous  and  impious  nations 
in  the  worid.  That  the  Persians  hold  the  same 
notions  is  shown  by  Herodotus  in  these  words : 
'  I  know  that  among  the  Persians  it  is  considered 
unlawful  to  erect  images,  altars,  or  temples ;  but 
they  charge  those  with  folly  who  do  so,  because, 
as  I  conjecture,  they  do  not,  like  the  Greeks, 
suppose  the  gods  to  be  of  the  nature  of  men.' ' 
Heraclitus  al^  says  in  one  place :  '  Persons  who 
address  prayers  to  these  images  act  like  those 
who  speak  to  the  walls,  without  knowing  who 
the  gods  or  the  heroes  are.'  And  what  wiser 
lesson  have  they  to  teach  us  than  Heraclitus? 
He  certainly  plainly  enough  implies  that  it  is  a 
foolish  thing  for  a  man  to  offer  prayers  to  images, 
whilst  he  knows  not  who  the  gods  and  heroes 
are.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus ;  but  as 
for  them,  they  go  further,  and  despise  without 
exception  all  images.  If  they  merely  mean  that 
the  stone,  wood,  brass,  or  gold  which  has  been 
wrought  by  this  or  that  workman  cannot  be  a 
god,  they  are  ridiculous  with  their  wisdom.  For 
who,  unless  he  be  utterly  childish  in  his  simpli- 
city, can  take  these  for  gods,  and  not  for  offerings 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  or  images 
representing  them?  But  if  we  are  not  to  regard 
these  as  representing  the  Divine  Being,  seeing 
that  God  has  a  different  form,  as  the  Persians 
concur  with  them  in  saying,  then  let  them  take 
care  that  they  do  not  contradict  themselves ;  for 
they  say  that  God  made  man  His  own  image, 
and  that  He  gave  him  a  fonn  like  to  Himself. 
However,  they  will  admit  that  these  images, 
whether  they  are  like  or  not,  are  made  and 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  certain  beings.  But 
they  will  hold  that  the  beings  to  whom  they  are 
dedicated  are  not  gods,  but  demons,  and  that  a 
worshipper  of  God  ought  not  to  worship  demons." 

CHAP.  Lxm. 

To  this  our  answer  is,  that  if  the  Scythians, 
the  nomadic  tribes  of  Libya,  the  Seres,  who  ac- 
cording to  Celsus  have  no  god,  if  those  other 
most  barbarous  and  impious  nations  in  the 
world,  and  if  the  Persians  even  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  temples,  altars,  and  images,  it  does  not 
follow  because  we  cannot  suffer  them  any  more 
than  they,  that  the  grounds  on  which  we  object 
to  them  are  the  same  as  theirs.  We  must  in- 
quire into  the  principles  on  which  the  objection 
to  temples  and  images  is  founded,  in  order  that 
we  may  approve  of  those  who  object  on  sound 
principles,  and  condemn  those  whose  principles 
are  faLse.     For  one  and  the  same  thing  may  be 


I  [The  temples  here  meant  are  such  as  enshrinrd  images.] 
*  Herod.,!.  131. 


done  for  different  reasons.  For  example,  the 
philosophers  who  follow  Zeno  of  Citium  atetain 
from  committing  adultery,  the  followers  of  Epi- 
curus do  so  too,  as  well  as  others  again  who  do  so 
on  no  philosophical  principles ;  but  observe  what 
different  reasons  determine  the  conduct  of  these 
different  classes.  The  first  consider  the  inter 
ests  of  society,  and  hold  it  to  be  forbidden  by 
nature  that  a  man  who  is  a  reasonable  being 
should  corrupt  a  woman  whom  the  laws  have 
already  given  to  another,  and  should  thus  break 
up  the  household  of  another  man.  The  Epicu- 
reans do  not  reason  in  this  way ;  but  if  they  ab- 
stain from  adultery,  it  is  because,  regarding 
pleasure  as  the  chief  end  of  man,  they  perceive 
that  one  who  gives  himself  up  to  adultery,  en- 
counters for  the  sake  of  this  one  pleasure  a 
multitude  of  obstacles  to  pleasure,  such  as  im- 
prisonment, exile,  and  death  itself.  They  often, 
indeed,  run  considerable  risk  at  the  outset,  while 
watching  for  the  departure  from  the  house  of 
the  master  and  those  in  his  interest  So  that, 
supposing  it  possible  for  a  man  to  commit  adul- 
tery, and  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  husband, 
of  his  servants,  and  of  others  whose  esteem  he 
would  forfeit,  then  the  Epicurean  would  yield  to 
the  commission  of  the  crime  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure.  The  man  of  no  philosophical  system, 
again,  who  abstains  from  adultery  when  the  op- 
portunicy  comes  to  him,  does  so  generally  from 
dread  of  the  law  and  its  penalties,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a  greater  number  of 
other  pleasures.  You  see,  then,  that  an  act 
which  passes  for  being  one  and  the  same— 
namely,  abstinence  from  adultery  —  is  not  the 
same,  but  differs  in  different  men  according  to 
the  motives  which  actuate  it ;  one  man  refrain- 
ing for  sound  reasons,  another  for  such  bad  and 
impious  ones  as  those  of  the  Epicurean,  and  the 
common  person  of  whom  we  have  spoken. 

CHAP.   LXIV. 

As,  then,  this  act  of  self-restraint,  which  in 
appearance  is  one  and  the  same,  is  found  in 
fact  to  be  different  in  different  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  and  motives  wfaidi 
lead  to  it;  so  in  the  same  way  with  those 
who  cannot  allow  in  the  worship  of  the  Divine 
Being  altars,  or  temples,  or  images.  The  Scyth- 
ians, the  Nomadic  Libyans,  the  godless  Sm. 
and  the  Persians,  agree  in  this  with  the  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  but  they  are  actuated  byvoy 
different  principles.  For  none  of  these  fonncr 
abhor  altars  and  images  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  afraid  of  degrading  the  worship  of  God,  and 
reducing  it  to  the  worship  of  material  things 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  men.3      Neidier  do 


1  [Note  this  wholesome  fear  of  early  Christiana,] 
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CHAP.   I. 

Having  completed  seven  books,  I  now  pro- 
pose to  begin  the  eighth.  And  may  God  and 
His  Only-begotten  Son  the  Word  be  with  us,  to 
enable  us  effectively  to  refute  the  falsehoods 
which  Celsus  has  published  under  the  delusive 
title  of  A  True  Discourse,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  unfold  the  truths  of  Christianity  with  such 
fulness  as  our  purpose  requires.  And  as  Paul 
said,  "  We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though 
God  did  beseech  you  by  us," »  so  would  we  in 
the  same  spirit  and  language  earnestly  desire  to 
be  ambassadors  for  Christ  to  men,  even  as  the 
Word  of  God  beseeches  them  to  the  love  of 
Himself,  seekmg  to  win  over  to  righteousness, 
truth,  and  the  other  virtues,  those  who,  until 
they  receive  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  live  in 
darkness  about  God  and  in  ignorance  of  their 
Creator.  Again,  then,  I  would  say,  may  God 
bestow  upon  us  His  pure  and  true  Word,  even 
**  the  Lord  strong  and  mighty  in  battle  '*  *  against 
sin.  We  must  now  proceed  to  state  the  next 
objection  of  Celsus,  and  afterwards  to  answer  it. 

CHAP.  n. 

In  a  passage  previously  quoted  Celsus  asks  us 
why  we  do  not  worship  demons,  and  to  his  re- 
marks on  demons  we  gave  such  an  answer  as 
seemed  to  us  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
word.  After  having  put  this  question  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  us  to  the  worship  of  demons, 
he  represents  us  as  answering  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  serve  many  masters.  "This,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  is  the  language  of  sedition,  and  is  only 
used  by  those  who  separate  themselves  and  stand 
aloof  from  all  human  society.  Those  who  speak 
in  this  way  ascribe,"  as  he  supp>oses,  "  their  own 
feelings  and  passions  to  God.  It  does  hold  true 
among  men,  that  he  who  is  in  the  service  of 
one  master  cannot  well  serve  another,  because 
the  service  which  he  renders  to  the  one  inter- 


*  a  Cor.  V.  90. 
«  Pk.  zjov.  8. 


feres  with  that  which  he  owes  to  the  other ;  and 
no  one,  therefore,  who  has  already  engaged  him- 
self to  the  service  of  one,  must  accept  that  of 
another.  And,  in  like  manner,  it  is  impossihie 
to  serve  at  the  same  time  heroes  or  demons  of 
different  natures.  But  in  regard  to  God,  who 
is  subject  to  no  suffering  or  loss,  it  is,"  he- 


thinks,  "  absurd  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
serving  more  gods,  as  though  we  had  to 
with  demi-gods,  or  other  spirits  of  that  sort' 
He  says  also,  *'  He  who  serves  many  gods 
that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  Most  High, 
he  honours  that  which  belongs  to  Him." 
he  adds,  ''It  is  indeed  wrong  to  give 
to  any  to  whom  God  has  not  given  honour.' 
''  Wherefore,"  he  says, ''  in  honouring  and  wor- 
shipping all  belonging  to  God,  we  will  not 
please  Him  to  whom  they  all  belong." 

CHAP.  ni. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  point,  it 
be  well  for  us  to  see  whether  we  do  not 
with  approval  the  saying,  "No  man  can 
two  masters,"  with  the  addition,  "  for  either 
will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other;  or 
he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  othe 
and  further,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mon."  ^    The  defence  of  this  passage  will 
us  to  a  deeper  and  more  searching  inquiry  irmto 
the  meaning  and  application  of  the  words ''  god^  " 
and  ''  lords."     Divine  Scripture  teaches  us  tliat 
there  is  ''  a  great  Lord  above  all  gods."  ^    And 
by  this  name  ''  gods  "  we  are  not  to  understand 
the  objects  of  heathen  worship  (for  we  knor 
that ''  all  the  gods  of  the  heathen  are  demons  "9, 
but  the  gods  mentioned  by  the  prophets  as  ftvm- 
ing  an  assembly,  whom  God  "judges,"  and  to 
each  of  whom  He  assigns  his  proper  work.   For 
"  God  standeth  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods :  He 
judgeth  among  the  gods."  *    For  "  G<S  is  Lord 


*» 


^  Matt.  vi.  24. 
4  Pi.  xcviL  9. 
s  P».  xcvi.  5. 
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supposes,  but  by  a  divine  power,  which  was  I  who  are  under  the  rule  of  God  alone,  so  that 
foretold  by  the  prophets — ^have  served  as  a  |  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be  ours.  Celsus,  how- 
testiinony  from  God  in  behalf  of  the  worship  ever,  who  teaches  us  to  worship  many  gods, 
of  Christ.  He  who  honours  the  Son,  who  is  the  '  ought  in  consistency  not  to  speak  of  "  the  king- 
Word  and  Reason,  acts  in  nowise  contrary  to  ■  dom  of  God,"  but  of  "  the  kingdom  of  the 
reason,  and  gains  for  himself  great  good  ;  he  gods."  There  are  therefore  no  factions  in  the 
who  honours  Him,  who  is  the  Truth,  becomes  kingdom  of  God,  nor  is  there  any  god  who  is 
better  by  honouring  truth :  and  this  we  may  say  an  adversary  to  Him,  although  there  are  some 
of  honouring  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  all  the  who,  like  the  Giants  and  Titans,  in  their  wicked- 
other  names  by  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  ness  wish  to  contend  with  God  in  company  with 
wont  to  designate  the  Son  of  God.  Celsus,  and  those  who  declare  war  against  Him 
who  iias  by  innumerable  proofs  established  the 

CHAP.  X.  claims  of  Jesus,  and  against  Him  who,  as  the 

But  that  the  honour  which  we  pay  to  the  Son  Jll?^' ^'f  j"'  "jf  salvation  of  our  race,  show 

Of  God,  as  well  as  that  which  we  render  to  God  "'"^'^  ^J°^  ^1  ^^e  world  m  such  a  form  as 

the  Father,  consists  of  an  upright  course  of  life,  "^"^  "^  ^^le  to  receive  Him. 
is  plainly  taught  us  by  the  passage,  "  Thou  that 

nu^cst  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through  breaking  chap.  xn. 

the  law  dishonourest  thou  God  ? "  '    and  also.  In  what  follows,  some  may  imagine  that  he 

"  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  says  something  plausible  against  us.     "  If,"  says 

shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  he,  "these  people  worshipped  one  God  alone, 

under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  and   no  other,  they  would  perhaps  have  some 

the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  valid  argument  against   the  worship  of  others, 

sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  de-  But  they  pay  excessive  reverence   to   one  who 

spile  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace?"'      For  if  he  has  but  lately  appeared  among  men,  and  they 

who  transgresses  the  law  dishonours  God  by  his  think  it  no  offence  against  God  if  they  worship 

transgression,  and  he  who  treads  under  fool  the  also  His  servant,"    To   this  we  reply,  that  if 

word  treads  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  it  b  evi-  Celsus  had  known  that  saying, "  I  and  My  Father 

dent  that  he  who  keeps  the  law  honours  God,  are  one,"  >  and  the  words  used  in  prayer  by  the 

and  that  the  worshipper  of  God  is  he  whose  life  Son  of  God,  "  As  Thou   and  I  are  one,"  *  he 

is  regulated  by  the  principles  and  precepts  of  would  not  have  supposed  that  we  worship  any 

the  divine  word.     Had  Celsus  known  who  they  other  besides  Him  who    is  the   Supreme  God. 

are  who  are  God's  people,  and  that  they  alone  "  For,"  says  He,  "  My  Father  is  in  Me,  and  I  in 

are  wise,  —  and  who  they  are  who  are  strangers  Him." '    And  if  any  should  from  these  words  be 

to  God,  and  that  these  are  all  the  wicked  who  afraid  of  our  going  over  to  the  side  of  those  who 

have  no  desire  to  give  themselves  to  virtue,  —  deny  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  two  per- 

he  would  have  considered  before  he  gave  ex-  sons,  let   him    weigh    that   passage,   "  And    the 

pression  to  the  words,  "  How  can  he  who  hon-  multitude   of  them  that  believed  were  of  one 

ours  any  of  those  whom  Cod  acknowledges  as  heart  and  of  one  soul,"'' that  he  may  understand 

His  own  be  displeasing  to  God,  to  whom  they  the  meaning  of  the  saying,  "  I  and  My  Father 

all  belong?  "  are  one."    We  worship  one  God,  the  Father  and 

aiAP.  XI.  the  Son,  therefore,  as  we  have  explained ;  and 

He  adds,  "And  indeed  he  who,  when  speak-  *^",':  argument  against  the  worship  of  other  gods 

ing  Of  God.  asserts  that  there  is  only  one  who  ?^"  contmues  vahd.    And  we  do  not  "reverence 


may  be   called  Lord,  speaks  impiously,  for  he  beyond    measure   one  who  has   but   lately  a[v 

divides  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  raises  a  sedi-  Pe^ed,"  as  though  He  did  not  exist  before ; ' 

tion  therein,  implying   that   there   are  separate  *p5  *;^  believe  Himself  when  He  says,  "  Before 

facrions  in  the  divine  kingdom,  and  that  there  Abraham  n^s,  I  am."»     Again  He  says,  "I  am 

exists  one  who  Is  His  enemy."    He  might  speak  ^^'=  ^^^h ;     '  and  surely  none  of  us  is  so  simple 

after  this  fashion,  if  he  could  prove  by  conclu-  ^  ^°  ^"PP<^  ^"  *^*^  "^'^  not  exist  before  the 

sive  arguments  that  those  who  are  worshipped  time  when  Chnstappeared."    We  worehip.  ther*. 

as  gods  by  the  heathens  are  truly  gods,  and  not  f"^'  '*>!  ^""^f  "^  ?'  ^^h,  ^^  '^^  ^"'  "*"'  " 

merely  evil  spirits,  which  are  supposed  to  haunt  the  truth;  and  these,  whUe  they  are  two,  coo- 
statues  and  temples  and  altars.     But  we  desire       , 
not  only  to  understand  the  nature  of  that  divine       '  ItuTh. 

kingdom  of  which  we  are  continually  speaking       i         "j "'  "^  "™-  "■ 
and  writing,  but  also  ourselves  to  be  of  those       j         «« ^™,  cup.  mm.  s.j 

•  H«b.  X.  ■«.  vul.  8),  iB).  slu  aauim/rt,  book  tia 
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any  one  who  will  to  explain ;  as  also  those  other 
questions,  **  Why  he  is  sometimes  present,  and 
sometimes  absent?  "  and,  "  What  is  the  business 
which  takes  demons  away  from  place  to  place?" 
Again,  when  he  says,  *' Those  who  crucified  your 
God  himself,  suffered  no  harm  for  doing  so,"  he 
supposes  that  it  is  the  body  of  Jesus  extended  on 
the  cross  and  slain,  and  not  His  divine  nature, 
that  we  call  God ;  and  that  it  was  as  God  that 
Jesus  was  crucified  and  slain.  As  we  have 
already  dwelt  at  length  on  the  sufferings  which 
Jesus  suffered  as  a  man,  we  shall  purposely  say 
no  more  here,  that  we  may  not  repeat  what  we 
have  said  already.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  **  those  who  inflicted  death  upon  Jesus  suf- 
f<nred  nothing  afterwards  through  so  long  a  time," 
we  must  inform  him,  as  well  as  all  who  are  dis- 
posed to  learn  the  truth,  that  the  city  in  which 
the  Jewish  people  c^ed  for  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  with  shouts  of  "  Crucify  him,  crucify  him," « 
preferring  to  have  the  robber  set  free,  who  had 
been  cast  into  prison  for  sedition  and  murder, 
and  Jesus,  who  had  been  delivered  through  envy, 
to  be  crucified,  —  that  this  city  not  long  after- 
wards was  attacked,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  was 
utterly  overthrown  and  laid  waste;  for  God 
judged  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  unworthy 
of  living  together  the  life  of  citizens.  And  yet, 
though  it  may  seem  an  incredible  thing  to  say, 
God  spared  this  people  in  delivering  them  to 
their  enemies;  for  He  saw  that  they  were  in- 
curably averse  to  any  amendment,  and  were 
daily  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  evil.  And 
all  Uiis  befell  them,  because  the  blood  of  Jesus 
was  shed  at  their  instigation  and  on  their  land ; 
and  the  land  was  no  longer  able  to  bear  those 
who  were  guilty  of  so  fearful  a  crime  against 
Jesus. 

CHAP.   XUII. 

Some  new  thing,  then,  has  come  to  pass  since 
the  time  that  Jesus  suffered, —- that,  I  mean, 
which  has  happened  to  the  city,  to  the  whole 
nation,  and  in  the  sudden  and.  general  rise  of  a 
Christian  community.  And  that,  too,  is  a  new 
thing,  that*  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  cove- 
nants of  God,  with  no  part  in  Hi^  promises,  and 
far  from  the  truth,  have  by  a  divine  [x>wer  been 
enabled  to  embrace  the  truth.  These  things 
were  not  the  work  of  an  impostor^  but  were  the 
work  of  God,  who  sent  His  Word,  Jesus  Christ, 
to  make  known  His  purposes.'  The  sufferings 
and  death  which  Jesus  endured  with  such  forti- 
tude and  meekness,  show  the  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice of  those  who  inflicted  them,  but  they  did 
not  destroy  the  announcement  of  the  purposes 
of  God ;  indeed,  if  we  may  so  say,  they  served 
rather  to  make  them  known.     For  Jesus  Him- 

'  L4ilce  xxiu.  as,  7$. 

*  myy4Xft.mrty.    Spencer  re^s  ayoAMarwr  in  this  and  the  IbUow- 

klg  icntences.  ';•.;....-.. 


self  taught  us  this  whei>  He  said,  ^^  Except  a 
grain  of  wheat  /all  into  the  ground  ap()  die,  it 
abideth  by  itself  alone.:  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit." ^  Jesus,  theii.  Who.  is  thjs 
grain  of  wheat,  died,  and  brought  forth  much 
fruit  And  the  Father  is  ever  looking  forward 
for  the  results  of  the  death  of  the  grain  pf  wheat, 
both  thos^  which  are  arising  now,  and  dhose 
which  shall  arise  hereafter.  The  Failiet  of  Jesus 
is  therefore  a  tender  and  loving  Father,  though 
"  He  spared .  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered 
Him  up "  a&  His  lamb  "  for  us  all,"  <  that  so 
"the  Lamb  of  God,"  by  dving  for  all  men, 
might  "take  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  It  was 
not  by  compulsion,  therefore,  but  willingly,  that 
He  bore  the  reproachies  of  those  who  reviled 
Him.  Then  Celsus,  returning  to  those  who  ap- 
ply abusive  language  to  images,  says :  "  Of  those 
whom  you  load  with  in3ults,  you  may  in  like 
manner  say  that  they  voluntarily  submit  to  such 
treatment,  and  therefore  they  bear  insults  with 
patience ;  for  it  is  best  to  deal  equally  with  both 
sides.  Yet  these  severely  punish  the  scbmer,  so 
that  he  must  either  flee  and  hide  himself,  or  be 
taken  and  perish."  It  is  not,  then,  because 
Christians  cast  inSiilts  upon  demons  that  they 
incur  their  revenge,  but  because  they  drive  them 
away  out  of  the  images,  and  from  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men.  And  here,  although  Celsus  per- 
ceives it  n6t,  he  has  on  this  subject  spoken  some- 
thing like  the  truth ;  for  it  is  true  that  the  souls 
of  those  who  condemn  Christians,  and  betray 
them,  and  rejoice  in  persecuting  them,  are  filled 
with  wicked  demons. 

CHAP.  XUV. 

But  when  the  souls  of  those  who  die  for  the 
Christian  faith  depart  from  the  body  with  great 
glory,  they  destroy  the  power  of  the  demons,  and 
frustrate  their  designs  against  men.  Wherefore  I 
imagine,  that  as  the  demons  have  learnt  from  ex- 
perience that  they  are  defeated  and  overpowered 
by  the  martyrs  for  the  truth,  they  are  afraid  to  have 
recourse  again  to  violence.  And  thus,  until  they 
forget  the  defeats  they  have  sustained,  it  is  prob-~ 
able  that  the  world  will  be  at  peace  with  the 
Christians.  Biit  when  they  recover  their  power, 
and,  with  eyes  blinded  by  sin,  wish  again  to  take 
their  revenge  on  Christians,  and  persecute  them,; 
then  again  they  will  be  defeated,  and  then  again 
the  souls  of  the  godly,  Who!  lay  dbwn  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  godliness,  shall  utterly  destroy 
th^  army  of  the  wicked  one.  And  as  the  demons 
perceive  that  those  who  meet  death  victoriously 
for  the  sake  of  religion  destroy  their  authority, 
while,  those  who  give  way  under  their  sufferings; 
and  deny  the  faith,  come  under  their  power,  I 
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gent  spirit,  holy  and  blessed,  or  a  living  soul,  or 
the  heavenly  and  indestructible  offspring  of  a 
divine  and  incorporeal  nature,  or  by  whatever 
name  they  designate  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 
And  they  are  rightly  persuaded  that  those  who 
live  well  shall  be  blessed,  and  the  unrighteous 
shall  all  suffer  everlasting  punishments.  And 
from  this  doctrine  neither  they  nor  any  other 
should  ever  swerve.*'  Now,  as  he  has  often 
already  reproached  us  for  our  opinions  on  the 
resurrection,  and  as  we  have  on  these  occasions 
defended  our  opinions  in  what  seemed  to  us  a 
reasonable  way,  we  do  not  intend,  at  each  repe- 
tition of  the  one  objection,  to  go  into  a  repeti- 
tion of  our  defence.  Cekus  makes  an  unfounded 
charge  against  us  when  he  ascribes  to  us  the 
opinion  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  our  complex 
nature  better  or  more  precious  than  the  body ; " 
for  we  hold  that  far  beyond  all  bodies  is  the  soul, 
and  especially  the  reasonable  soul ;  for  it  is  the 
soul,  and  not  the  body,  which  bears  the  likeness 
of  the  Creator.  For,  according  to  us,  God  is 
not  corporeal,  unless  we  fall  into  the  absurd 
errors  of  the  followers  of  Zeno  and  Chrysippus. 

CHAP.   L. 

But  since  he  reproaches  us  with  too  great  an 
anxiety  about  the  body,  let  him  know  that  when 
that  feeling  is  a  wrong  one  we  do  not  share  in 
it,  and  when  it  is  indifferent  we  only  long  for 
that  which  God  has  promised  to  the  righteous. 
But  Celsus  considers  that  we  are  inconsistent 
with  ourselves  when  we  count  the  body  worthy 
of  honour  from  God,  and  therefore  hope  for  its 
resurrection,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  expose  it 
to  tortures  as  though  it  were  not  worthy  of 
honour.  But  surely  it  is  not  without  honour  for 
the  body  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  godliness,  and 
to  choose  afflictions  on  account  of  virtue :  the 
dishonourable  thing  would  be  for  it  to  waste  its 
powers  in  vicious  indulgence.  For  the  divine 
word  says  :  "  What  is  an  honourable  seed  ?  The 
seed  of  man.  What  is  a  dishonourable  seed? 
The  seed  of  man." '  Moreover,  Celsus  thinks 
that  he  ought  not  to  reason  with  those  who 
hope  for  the  good  of  the  body,  as  they  are  un- 
reasonably intent  upon  an  object  which  can 
never  satisfy  their  expectations.  He  also  calls 
them  gross  and  impure  men,  bent  upon  creating 
needless  dissensions.  But  surely  he  ought,  as 
one  of  superior  humanity,  to  assist  even  the 
rude  and  depraved.  For  society  does  not  ex- 
clude from  its  pale  the  coarse  and  uncultivated, 
as  it  does  the  irrational  animals,  but  our  Creator 
made  us  on  the  same  common  level  with  all 
mankind.  It  is  not  an  undignified  thing,  there- 
fore, to  reason  even  with  the  coarse  and  unre- 

>  Ecdus.  X.  10.    In  the  LXX.  the  last  clause  u,  "  What  is  a 
dishooourUile  wma  f    They  that  transgress  the  commarnhnents." 


fined,  and  to  try  to  bring  them  as  far  as  possible 
to  a  higher  state  of  refinement  —  to  bring  the 
impure  to  the  highest  practicable  degree  of 
purity  —  to  bring  the  unreasoning  multitude  to 
reason,  and  the  diseased  in  mind  to  spiritual 
health. 

CHAP.  LL 

In  the  next  place,  he  expresses  his  approval 
of  those  who  ''hope  that  eternal  life  shall  be 
enjoyed  with  God  by  the  soul  or  mind,  or,  as  it 
is  variously  called,  the  spiritual  nature,  the  rea- 
sonable soul,  intelligent,  holy,  and  blessed;" 
and  he  allows  the  soimdness  of  the  doctrine, 
''that  those  who  had  a  good  life  shall  be 
happy,  and  the  unrighteous  shall  suffer  eternal 
punishments."  And  yet  I  wonder  at  what  fol- 
lows, more  than  at  anything  that  Celsus  has  ever 
said ;  for  he  adds,  "  And  from  this  doctrine  let 
not  them  or  any  one  ever  swerve."  For  cer- 
tainly in  writing  against  Christians,  the  very 
essence  of  whose  faith  is  God,  and  the  promises 
made  by  Christ  to  the  righteous,  and  His  warn- 
ings of  punishment  awaiting  the  wicked,  he 
must  see  that,  if  a  Christian  were  brought  to 
renounce  Christianity  by  his  arguments  against 
it,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that,  along  with  his  Chris- 
tian faith,  he  would  cast  off  the  very  doctrine 
from  which  he  says  that  no  Christian  and  no 
man  should  ever  swerve.  But  I  think  Celsus 
has  been  far  surpassed  in  consideration  for  his 
fellow-men  by  Chrysippus  in  his  treatise.  On  tke 
Stilyugation  of  the  Passions.  For  when  he 
sought  to  apply  remedies  to  the  affections  and 
passions  which  oppress  and  distract  the  human 
spirit,  after  employing  such  arguments  as  seemed 
to  himself  to  be  strong,  he  did  not  shrink  from 
using  in  the  second  and  third  place  others  which 
he  did  not  himself  approve  of.  "  For,"  says  he, 
"  if  it  were  held  by  any  one  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  good,  we  must  seek  to  regulate  the 
passions  in  accordance  with  that  supposition; 
and  we  must  not  too  curiously  inquire  into  the 
opinions  held  by  a  person  at  the  time  that  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  lest,  if  we  delay 
too  long  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
opinions  by  which  the  mind  is  possessed,  the 
opportunity  for  curing  the  passion  may  pass 
away."  And  he  adds,  "Thus,  supposing  that 
pleasure  were  the  highest  good,  or  that  he  was 
of  that  opinion  whose  mind  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  passion,  we  should  not  the  less  give 
him  help,  and  show  that,  even  on  the  principle 
that  pleasure  is  the  highest  and  final  good  of 
man,  all  passion  is  disallowed."  And  Celsus,  in 
like  manner,  after  having  embraced  the  doctrine, 
"that  the  righteous  shall  be  blessed,  and  the 
wicked  shall  suffer  eternal  punishments,"  should 
have  followed  out  his  subject ;  and,  after  having 
advanced  what  seemed  to  him  the  chief  aigu- 
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kingdom^  and  observing  the  precept  to  honour 
the  king !  In  these  circumstances  the  king  will 
not  "t^  left  in  utter  solitude  and  desertion," 
neither  will  "  the  affairs  of  the  world  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  impious  and  wild  barbarians." 
For  if,  in  the  words  of  Celsus, "  they  do  as  I  do," 
then  it  is  evident  that  even  the  barbarians,  when 
they  yield  obedience  to  the  word  of  God,  will 
become  most  obedient  to  the  law,  and  most 
humane ;  and  every  form  of  worship  will  be 
destroyed  except  the  religion  of  Chnst,  which 
will  alone  prevail.  And  indeed  it  will  one  day 
triumph,  as  its  principles  take  possession  of  the 
minds  of  men  more  and  more  every  day. 

CHAP.   LXIX. 

Cebus,  then,  as  if  not  observing  that  he  was 
saying  anything  inconsistent  with  the  words  he 
had  just  used,  **  if  all  were  to  do  the  same  as 
you,"  adds :  "  You  surely  do  not  say  that  if  the 
Romans  were,  in  compliance  with  your  wish,  to 
neglect  their  customary  duties  to  gods  and  men, 
and  were  to  worship  the  Most  High,  or  whatever 
you  please  to  call  him,  that  he  will  come  down 
and  fight  for  them,  so  that  they  shall  need  no 
other  help  than  his.  For  this  same  God,  as 
yourselves  say,  promised  of  old  this  and  much 
more  to  those  who  served  him,  and  see  in  what 
way  he  has  helped  them  and  you !  They,  in 
place  of  being  masters  of  the  whole  world,  are 
left  with  not  so  much  as  a  patch  of  ground  or  a 
home ;  and  as  for  you,  if  any  of  you  transgresses 
even  in  secret,  he  is  sought  out  and  punished 
with  death."  As  the  question  started  is,  •*  What 
would  happen  if  the  Romans  were  persuaded  to 
adopt  the  principles  ot  the  Christians,  to  despise 
the  duties  paid  to  the  recognised  gods  and  to 
men,  and  to  worship  the  Most  High  ? "  this  is 
my  answer  to  the  question.  We  say  that  "if 
two"  of  us  "shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching 
anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for 
them  of  the  Father  "  of  the  just,  "  which  Is  in 
heaven ; "  '  for  God  rejoices  in  the  agreement  of 
rational  beings,  and  turns  away  from  discord. 
And  what  are  we  to  expect,  if  not  only  a  very 
few  agree,  as  at  present,  but  the  whole  of  the 
empire  of  Rome?  For  they  will  pray  to  the 
Word,  who  of  old  said  to  the  Hebrews,  when 
they  were  pursued  by  the  Egyptians,  "  The  Lord 
shall  fight  for  fou,  and  ye  shall  hold  your 
peace ; "  *  and  if  they  all  unite  in  prayer  with 
one  accord,  they  will  be  able  to  put  to  flight  far 
more  enemies  than  those  who  were  discomfited 
by  the  prayer  of  Moses  when  he  cried  to  the 
Lord,  and  of  those  who  prayed  with  him.  Now, 
if  what  God  promised  to  those  who  keep  His 
law  has  not  come  to  pass,  the  reason  of  its  non- 
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fulfilment  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  un£udiib]> 
ness  of  God.  But  He  had  made  the  fulfilment 
of  His  promises  to  depend  on  certain  condi- 
tions, —  namely,  that  they  should  observe  and 
live  according  to  His  law ;  and  if  the  Jews  have 
not  a  plot  of  ground  nor  a  habitation  left  to  them, 
although  they  had  received  these  conditional 
promises,  the  entire  blame  is  to  be  laid  upon 
their  crimes,  and  especially  upon  their  guilt  in 
the  treatment  of  Jesus. 

CHAP.   LXX. 

But  if  all  the  Romans,  according  to  the  sap- 
position  of  Celsus,  embrace  the  Christian  iaidi, 
they  will,  when  they  pray,  overcome  their  ene- 
mies ;  or  rather,  they  will  not  war  at  all,  ban^ 
guarded  by  that  divine  power  which  promised 
to  save  five  entire  cities  for  the  sake  of  fifty  just 
persons.  For  men  of  God  are  assuredly  the 
salt  of  the  earth :  they  preserve  the  order  of 
the  world ;  ^  and  society  is  held  together  as  long 
as  the  salt  is  uncomipted  :  for  "  if  the  salt  have 
lost  its  savour,  it  is  neither  fit  for  the  land  nor 
for  the  dunghill ;  but  it  shall  be  cast  out,  and 
trodden  under  foot  of  men.  He  that  hath  ears, 
let  him  hear"^  the  meaning  of  these  words. 
When  God  gives  to  the  tempter  permission  to 
persecute  us,  then  we  suffer  persecution;  and 
when  God  wishes  us  to  be  free  fix>m  suffering, 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  world  that  hates  us,  we 
enjoy  a  wonderful  peace,  trusting  in  the  protec- 
tion of  Him  who  said,  "Be  of  good  cheer,  I 
have  overcome  the  world."  *  And  truly  He  has 
overcome  the  world.  Wherefore  the  world  pre- 
vails only  so  long  as  it  is  the  pleasure  of  Him 
who  received  fh>m  the  Father  power  to  over- 
come the  world ;  and  fix)m  His  victory  we  take 
courage.  Should  He  even  wish  us  again  to 
contend  and  struggle  for  our  religion,  let  the 
enemy  come  against  us,  and  we  will  say  to  them, 
"  I  can  do  all  things,  through  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  which  strengtheneth  me."  *  For  of  "  two 
sparrows  which  are  sold  for  a  Oauthing,"  as  the 
Scripture  says,  "  not  one  of  them  faUs  on  the 
ground  without  our  Father  in  heaven."'  And 
so  completely  does  the  Divine  Providence  em- 
brace all  thii^gSy  that  not  even  the  haiis  of  our 
head  fail  to  be  numbered  by  Him. 

CHAP.  LXXI. 

Celsus  again,  as  is  usual  with  him,  gets  con- 
fiised,  and  attributes  to  us  things  which  none  of 
us  have  ever  written.  His  words  are :  "  Surely 
it  is  intolerable  for  you  to  say,  that  if  our  present 
rulers,  on  embracing  your  opinions,  are  tHkea  bf 
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the  true  God,  of  piety  towards  Him,  and  of  that 
truth  which  leads  men  by  sound  doctrines  to  the 
noblest  life.  You  must  know,  however,  that  Cel- 
sus  had  promised  another  treatise  as  a  sequel  to 
this  one,  in  which  he  engaged  to  supply  practical 
rules  of  living  to  those  who  felt  disposed  to  em- 
brace his  opinions.  If,  then,  he  has  not  fulfilled 
his  promise  of  writing  a  second  book,  we  may 
well  be  contented  with  these  eight  books  which 
we  have  written  in  answer  to  his  discourse.    But 


if  he  has  begun  and  finished  that  second  book, 
pray  obtain  it  and  send  it  to  us,  that  we  may 
answer  it  as  the  Father  of  truth  may  give  us 
ability,  and  either  overthrow  the  false  teaching 
that  may  be  in  it,  or,  laying  aside  all  jealousy,  we 
may  testify  our  approval  of  whatever  truth  it  may 
contain. 

Glory  be  to  Thee,  our  God;  Glory  be  to 

Thee. 
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Abortion,  a  heathen  crime,  192. 
Britain,  climate  of,  182. 

Carthage,  Church  of,  influence  on 
Latin  theology,  169  (note). 

Christ,  Saviour  because  divine,  191. 

Christians,  low  condition  of,  175, 180; 
calumnies  against,  177,  190,  191 ; 
purity  of,  192;  mutual  love,  193; 
spiritual  worship  and  sacrim:e, 
193 ;  free  from  crime,  195 ;  glory 
in  martyrdom,  196;  nope  in 
death,  197. 

Cross,  not  worshipped  b^  Christians, 
191 ;  sign  of,  recognised  by  hea- 
then, 191. 

Darius  Hystaspes  chosen  by  augury, 

198  (note). 
Demons,  recognised  by  heathen  as 

well  as  Christians,   189;    their 

power  over  man,  190;  subject  to 

Christians,  19a 


Fate,  only  God*s  decree,  195. 
Flowers,  Christian  use  of,  197. 

God,  knowledge  of,  necessary  to  self- 
knowledge,  181 ;  proved  by  order 
of  nature,  182 ;  by  nature  of  man, 
182;  His  unity  proved,  18^; 
taught  by  heathen  poets  and  phil- 
osophers, 183, 184;  spiritual  na- 
ture of,  193;  government  of  the 
Jews,  103. 

Gods,  heathen,  recognised  by  Ro- 
mans, 176;  called  elements  by 
2^no,  184;  absurd  fables  ot, 
184-186;  impious  rites  of  wor- 
ship, 187-188,  191. 

Incest,  heathen,  not  Christian,  192. 

Jews  forsake  God  before  forsaken  by 
Him,  193. 

Man    imperishable  with   God,  194, 

198  (note). 
Martyrdom,  Christian,  glory  of,  196. 


Minucius,  his  Latinity,  169  (note). 

Octaviust  The^  date,  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions, 170  (note),  iq8  (note). 
Ostia,  marine  battles  of,  173. 

Philosophers,  Greek,  opinions  of,  on 
the  gods,  182;  prove  Divine 
Unity,  184. 

Poverty  no  evil  to  Christians,  195. 
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BOOK  L pp.  39^-438 

Psar  ACB.  —  Origen  andertikei  this  trearise  ml  the 
desire  of  Ambroae,  but  thinki  it  unneceuary,  mi 
the  facta  and  doctrinei  of  Christianity  form  its  best 
defence ;  vork  begun  on  one  plan  and  carried  on 
on  mnotber. 

Firtl  objection  of  Celsus  is,  that  Christians  enter 
intotecrel  associations,  some  of  which  are  illegal, — 
hii  object  being  to  discredit  the  "  lovc-feaats  "  of  the 
Chrisiian* :  Answer  of  Origen,  c.  i.  Second  objec- 
~'-n  of  Celius,  thai  Judaism,  on  which  Christianity 


the   * 


practise  their  doc- 
n  oecrci  lo  avoid  the  penalty  of  death :  An- 
.  iii.  Morality  of  Chrisliani^  neither  vcner- 
)r  new  I  Answer,  c.  iv.  Celsus  approves  of 
!<rs  of  Christians  respecting  Idolatry,  but 
that  these  views  are  prior  to  Christianity: 


Answer,  c.  v.  Asserts  that  the  miracles  of  Chris- 
tianity were  performed  by  means  of  the  invoca- 
tion of  demons:  Answer,  c.vi.  That  Christianity 
U  a  »eciet  lysiem  of  belief :  Answer,  c  vii.  Main- 
tain* that  a  man  should  die  for  his  belief;  Incon- 
sistency of  this  with  his  profession  as  an  Epi- 
curean, c  *iii.  Maintains  that  reason  ought  lo 
be  the  guide  of  men  :n  adopting  opinions,  and 
charges  Christians  with  inculcating  a  blind  belief: 
Answer,  cc-  is.-xi.  Boast  of  Celsus,  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  opinions  of  the  Christians, 
shown  lo  be  unfounded,  c  xii.  Misrepresentation 
by  Celsus  of  the  statement  in  t  Cor.  iii.  iS,  19:  Cor> 
rcction  and  explanation,  c.  xiii.  Inconsistency  of 
Celsus  in  accepting  the  accounts  of  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians as  to  their  antiquity,  while  rejecting  the  his- 
toric* of  the  Jews,  cc  xiv.-zvL  Celsus  objects  to 
giving  an  allegorkal  signification  lo  the  Jewish  his- 
tory; inconsistency  of  this,  c.  xvii-  Challenges  a 
comparison  between  the  writings  of  Linus,  Musxus, 
etc.,  and  the  laws  of  Moses :  Answer,  c  xviii-  Cel- 
sus holds  that  the  world  was  uncreated,  and  yet  is 
led  to  admit  that  it  is  compaiatively  mDdem,  cc. 
xix-,  XX.  Celsus  asserts  thai  Moses  borrowed  his 
doctrines  from  wise  nations  and  eloquent  men,  and 
thus  obtained  the  reputation  of  divmity :  Answer, 
c.  iii.     Circumcision,   according   to   Celsus,   first 

iiractiscd  by  the  Egyptians:  Answer,  c.  xxii-  The 
ollowert  ot  Moses,  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  were 
led  to  believe  in  the  unity  of  God  through  delusion 
and  vuliptr  conceit :  Answer,  c-  xxiiu  Various 
names  gi*en  to  the  one  God  by  the  follower*  of 
Moses,  all  evincing  their  i^orance  of  His  nature: 
Discussion  regarding  the  significance  of  the  divine 
names  in  various  languages,  cc  ziiv.,  xxv.  Celsus 
dutge*  the  Jew*  with  worshipping  angels  and  prao- 


listng  sorcery]  AnsiTcr,  cc.  nvl.,  xxvIL  Incott*i» 
Icncy  of  Celsus  in  introducing  a  Jew,  a*  an  opponent 
of  Jesus,  who  does  not  maintain  the  character  Of  a 
Jew  throughout  the  discussior. ;  This  Jew  repre- 
sented as  accusing  Jesus  of  having  "invented  his 
birth  from  a  virgin,  and  upbraiding  Him  with  **be- 
ii^  bom  in  a  certain  Jewish  village  of  a  poor  woman 
ofthe  country  who  gained  her  subsistence  by  spin- 
ning, and  who  was  turned  oUt  of  doors  by  her 
husband,  a  carpenter  bv  trade,  because  she  was  con- 
victed of  adulterv ;  and  after  being  driven  away  by 
her  husband  and  wandering  about  for  a  time,  she 
disgracefully  gave  birth  to  Jesus,  an  illegitimate 
child,  who,  having  hired  himself  out  as  a  servant  in 
Egypt  on  account  of  his  poverty,  and  having  there 
acquired  some  miraculous  powers,  on  which  the 
Egyptians  greatly  pride  themselves,  returned  to  his 
own  counlnr,  highly  elated  on  account  of  them,  and 
by  help  of  them  proclaimed  himself  a  god,"  C 
xxviii.  Preliminary  remarks  to  a  full  answer  lo 
these  charges,  cc.  xxix.-xxxii.  Proof  that  the  birth 
of  Christ  ^oni  a  virgin  was  oredicted  bv  the  propb-' 
eta,  cc.  uxiii.-nxv.  Proof  that  prophets  e;i1sled 
among  the  Jews,  c.  xi«vi.  Possibility  of  the  mirac- 
ulous birth  of  Christ,  c.  ixivii.  Answer  io  the 
assertion  that  Jesus  wrought  Mis  miracles  by  magic, 
and  not  by  divine  power,  c.  xxxviii.  Scoffs  of  Cel- 
sus regarding  the  mother  of  Jesus  not  deserving  of 
answer,  c  xxxix.  Celsus  charges  the  narrative  in 
Matthew  regardiiig  the  dove  which  alighted  upon 
the  Saviour  at  liit  baptism  with  being  fictitious; 
shows  great  want  of  method  and  order  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  brings  his  charges,  c.  xl.  Answer,  cc 
xli.-xlviii.  Celsus  sets  aside  the  fact  that  the  com- 
ing of  Jesus  was  predicted  by  the  Jewish  prophets, 
perhaps  because  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
propticcies  relating  to  Christ :  Inconsistency  of  rep^ 
resenting  the  Jew  as  saying,  "  My  prophet  once  de^ 
dared  in  Jerusalem  that  the  Soh  of  God  will  come 
as  (he  judge  of  the  righteous  and  the  punishcr  at  '! 
the  wicked,"  cc  xlti.,  1.  Detailed  evidence  froiM, 
prophecy  respecting  the  birth  of  Christ,  cc  li.-ljtt. 
Answer  lo  objection  of  Celsus  regarding  the  auSer- 
ings  of  Christ,  cc.  liv.~lvi.  Celsus  asserts  that  everr  . 
man,  bom  according  to  the  decree  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, is  a  son  of  God:  Answer,  c.  h 
of  Celsus  goes  on  to  misrepresent  tti 
count  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  and  of 
of  the  innocents  by  Heroa:  Answer, 


Answer,  cc.  Uli.-  Ixv.    The  absurdity  < 
our  Lord's  removal  when  an  infant,  ii, 
Celiiu,  a  proof  that  He  was  not  divine':  Answer, 
'    ri.    CcUu*  denies  that  the  wqrk^  atjwia  wcra , 
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at  all  remarkable  as  compared  with  those  attributed 
to  Perseus  and  Amphion,  and  other  mythological 
personages,  but  admits  afterwards  that  some  of 
them  were  remarkable, —such  as  His  cures,  and 
His  resurrection,  and  the  feeding  of  the  multitude, — 
although  he  immediately  afterwards  compares  them 
to  the  tricks  of  jugglers,  and  denies  that  they  can 
furnish  any  ^roof  of  His  bein^  "  Son  of  God :  An- 
swer, cc.  Ixvii.,  Ixviii.  Objection  of  Celsus  that  the 
body  of  Tesus  could  not  have  been  that  of  a  god, 
nor  could  be  nourished  with  such  food  as  Jesus  par- 
took of :  Answer,  cc.  Ixix.,  Ixx.  ^  Declares  that  opin- 
ions of  Jesus  were  those  of  a  wicked  and  God-hated 
sorcerer :  Answer,  c  Ixxi. 

nOOK   II pp.  429-464 

This  book  contains  Origen*s  answers  to  the 
charges  which  Celsus,  in  the  person  of  a  Jew,  brings 
asainst  the  converts  from  Judaism  to  Christianity. 
Main  charge  is,  that  *'  they  have  forsaken  the  law  of 
their  fathers,  in  consequence  of  their  minds  being 
led  captive  by  Jesus;  that  they  have  been  most 
ridiculously  dleceived ;  and  that  they  have  become 
deserters  to  another  name  and  to  another  mode  of 
life.**  Answer  to  these  charees,  c.  i.  Digression 
upon  certain  declarations  of  Jesus  in  the  Gos(>els, 
c.  ii.  Ignorance  of  Celsus  evinced  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  represents  the  Jew  as  addressing  the 
Israelitish  converts,  c.  iii.  Objection  of  Jew,  that 
Christianity  takes  its  origin  from  Judaism,  and  that 
after  a  certain  point  it  discards  Judaism :  Answer, 
c.  iv.  Assertion  of  Celsus,  that  Jesus  was  punished 
by  the  Jews  for  His  crimes,  already  answered,  c.  v. 
Observance  by  Jesus  of  Jewish  usages  and  sacrifi- 
cial observances,  no  argument  aeainst  His  recogni- 
tion as  the  Son  of  Goa,  c.  vi  Language  of  Jesus 
furnishes  not  the  slightest  evidence,  but  the  reverse, 
of  arrogance:  (Quotations,  c.  vii.  Allegation,  that 
when  men  are  willing  to  be  deceived,  many  persons 
like  Jesus  would  find  a  friendlv  reception ;  incon- 
sistency of  this  ;  various  other  charges  disposed  of, 
c.  viii.  Assertion  of  Celsus,  that  Jesus  could  not 
be  deemed  a  god  because  He  was  currently  reported 
to  have  performed  none  of  His  promises,  and,  after 
conviction  and  sentence,  was  found  attempting  to 
conceal  Himself  and  endeavouring  to  escape,  and 
Nvas  then  betrayed  by  His  disciples ;  impossibility  of 
such  things,  accoraing  to  Celsus,  happening  to  a 
god :  Answer  to  these  calumnies  and  objections,  cc. 
ix.-xi.  Assertion  of  Celsus,  that  Jesus  was  inferior 
to  a  brigand  chief,  because  He  was  betrayed  by  His 
disciples:  Answer,  c.  xii.  Celsus  asserts  that  he 
omits  mention  of  many  things  in  the  life  of  Christ 
which  he  could  state  to  His  disadvantage;  chal- 
lenged to  produce  such:  Several  predictions  of 
Jesus  quoted  and  commented  on,  c  ziii.  Celsus 
makes  lisht  of  the  admission  that  future  events 
were  predicted  by  Jesus :  Remarks  of  Origen  in  an- 
swer, c.  xiv.  Assertion  of  Celsus,  that  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  devised  the  fiction  that  He  foreknew  every- 
thing before  it  happened :  Answer,  c  xv.  Asserts 
that  the  disciples  wrote  the  accounts  they  have 

fiven  by  way  of  extenuating  the  charges  against 
lim  *  Answer,  c.  xvi.  Celsus  alleges  that  a  pru- 
dent man  —  much  more  a  god  or  spirit  —  would 
have  tried  to  escape  dangers  that  were  foreseen, 
whereas  Jesus  did  the  reverse:  Answer,  c.  xvii. 
Objection  of  Celsus,  that  the  announcements  which 
Tesus  made  regarding  those  disciples  who  were  to 
betray  and  deny  Him  had  not  the  effect  of  deter- 
ring them  from  their  treason  and  perjury,  shown  to 
be  self-contradictory,  c  xviii.  Further  statement  of 
Celsus,  that  in  such'  cases  intending  criminals  aban- 
don their  intentions,  shown  to  be  untrue,  c.  xix. 
Objection,  that  if  Jesus  had  been  a  god.  His  pre- 


dictions must  infallibly  have  come  to  pass;   and 
assertion,  that  He  plotted  against  the  members  o£ 
His  own  table :  Refuted,  cc.  xx.-xxii.    Assertion, 
that  the  things  which  He  suffered  could  have  been 
neither  painful  nor  distressing,  because  He  sub- 
mitted to  them  voluntarily  and  as  a  god,  c  zziiL 
Misrepresentation  of  Celsus  as  to  the  language  em- 
ployed bv  Jesus  dunn^  His  sufferings,  cc  xxiv.,  xxv. 
CeUus  ctwrges  the  disciples  with  havins  invented 
statements :  Answer,  c.  xxvi.    Alleges  tnat  Chris- 
tian believers  have  corrupted  the  Gospel  in  order  to 
be  able  to  reply  to  objections :  Answer,  c.  xxviL   The 
Jew  of  Celsus  reproaches  Christians  with  making 
use  of  the  prophets :  Answer,  c.  xxviii.    Assertion 
of  Celsus,  that  from  such  signs  and  misinterpre* 
tations,  and  from  proofs  so  mean,  no  one  could 
prove  Jesus  to  be  god  and  the  Son  of  God :  An- 
swer, c.  XXX.    Charges  Christians  with  sophistical 
reasoning  in  saying  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
Loffos  Himself :  Refutation,  c  xxxi.    Objection  of 
Celsus  to  our  Lord's  genealogy:    Refutation,  c 
xxxii.    Celsus  ridicules  the  actions  of  Jesus  as  un- 
worthy of  a  god:  Refutation,  c  xxxiii.    Inconsis- 
tency of  Celsus  in  representing  the  Jew  as  conversant 
with  Greek  literature ;  various  remarks  of  Celsus 
answered,  c.  xxxiv.    Question  of  Celsus,  wh^  Jesus 
does  not  give  some  manifestation  of  His  divinity  by 
taking  vengeance  upon  those  who  insult  Him  and 
His  Father :  Answered,  c.  xxxv.    Celsus  scoffingly 
inquires.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  ichor  in  the 
body  of  Jesus  ?  and  asserts  that  Jesus  rushed  with 
open  mouth  to  drink  of  the  vinegar  and  gall :  An- 
swer, cc.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.    Sneer  of  the  Jew,  that 
Christians  find  fault  with  Jews  for  not  recognising 
Jesus  as  God :  Answer,  c.  xxxviii.    Falsehood  m 
the  assertion  of  this  Jew  of  Celsus,  that  Jesus  gained 
over  to  His  cause  no  one  during  His  life,  not  even 
His  own  disciples,  c.  xxxix.    Jew  goes  on  to  assert 
that  Jesus  did  not  show  Himself  to  be  pure  from 
all  evil :  Answer,  cc.  xii.,  xlii.    Falsity  of  the  state- 
ment, that  jfesus,  after  failing  to  eain  over  those  who 
were  in  this  world,  went  to  Hades  to  gain  over 
those  who  were  there,  c.  xliii.    Celsus  asserts  fur- 
ther, that  other  individuals  who  have  been  con- 
demned and  died  miserable  deaths  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  greater  and  more  divine  messengers 
of  heaven  than  Jesus :  Answer,  c  xii  v.    Argument  of 
Celsus  asainst  the  truth  of  Christianity,  from  the 
different  behaviour  of  the  actual  followers  of  Jesus 
during  His  life  and  that  of  Christians  at  the  present 
day :  Answer,  c.  xlv.    Falsehood  of  the  assertion, 
that  Jesus  when  on  earth  gained  over  to  Himself 
only  sailors  and  tax-gatherers  of  the  most  worthless 
character,  c.  xlvi.    Answer  to  the  question.  By  what 
train  of  argument  were  Christians  led  to  regard 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God?  c.  xlvii.    Assertion  of 
Celsus,  that  Jesus  is  deemed  by  Christians  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  because  He  healed  the  lame  and 
the  blind  and  is  asserted  to  have  raised  the  dead : 
Answer,  c.  xlviii.    Statement  of  Celsus,  that  Jesus 
convicted  Himself  of  being  a  sorcerer :  Refuted  by 
His  predictions  regarding  false  prophets,  etc.,  cc 
xlix.,  1.    No  resemblance  between  the  works  of 
Jesus  and  those  of  a  sorcerer,  c  li.    Inconsistency 
of  the  Jew  in  raising  the  objections  which  he  does, 
seeing  that  the  same  objections  might  be  raised 
against  the  divinity  of  Mosaism,  cc.  iii.-Iiv.    Jew 
objects  further,  that  the  predictions,  although  act- 
ually uttered,  prove  nothing;,  because  many  have 
been  deceived  by  juggling  tricks ;  asserts  also,  that 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  the  report  of  which  can  be  explained  in 
other  ways  :  Answer,  cc.  Iv.-lxii.    Celsus  proceeds 
to  bring,  as  a  serious  charge  against  Jesus,  that  He 
did  not  appear  after  His  resurrection  to  those  whr 
had  ill-treated  Him  and  condemned  Hiocit  and  K 
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CelsQt  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  a  descent:  An- 
swered, c  iii.  Arffument  of  CeUus  turned  against 
himself,  c.  iv.  Celsus  misrepresents  Christians  as 
sajring  that  God  Himself  will  come  down  to  men, 
and  that  it  follows  that  He  has  left  His  own  abode, 
c.  ▼.  Celsus  represents  the  object  of  God*8  descent 
to  be  a  desire  to  make  Himself  known,  and  to  mAke 
trial  of  men;  and  this,  he  alleges,  testifies  to  an  ex- 
cessive and  mortal  ambition  on  the  part  of  God: 
Answer,  cc.  vi.-iz.  Celsus  asserts,  that  Christians 
talk  of  God  in  a  way  that  is  neither  holy  nor  rever^ 
ential,  and  likens  them  to  those  who  in  the  Bacchic 
mysteries  introduce  phantoms  and  objects  of  terror : 
Answer,  c.  x.  Celsus  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
statements  in  the  Christian  records  regarding  floods 
and  conflagrations  are  neither  new  nor  wonderful, 
but  may  be  paralleled  and  explained  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Greeks :  Answer,  cc  xi.-xiii.  Celsus 
returns  to  the  subject  of  the  descent  of  God,  alle- 
ging that  if  He  came  down  among  men.  He  must 
have  undergone  a  change  from  better  to  worse, 
which  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  an  immortal 
being:  Answer,  cc.  xiv.-xvi.  Superiority  of  the 
scriptural  accounts  of  these  matters  over  those  of 
the  Greek  mythologry,  c.  xvii.  Celsus  repeats  his 
objections:  Answer,  cc  xviii.,  xix.  Celsus'  repre- 
sentation of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  maintain 
that  the  advent  of  Jesus  is  still  future,  c  xx.  Ab- 
surdity of  the  statement  of  Celsus  that  the  overturn- 
ing of  the  tower  of  Babel  had  the  same  object  as 
the  Deluge,  viz.,  the  purification  of  the  earth,  c  xxi. 
Proof  that  Jews  brought  on  themselves  the  divine 
wrath,  because  of  their  treatment  of  Jesus,  c  xxiL 
Celsus  insolently  compares  Jews  and  Christians  to 
bats,  and  ants,  and  frogs,  and  worms,  etc.,  c  xxiii. 
Answer,  cc  xxiv.,  xxv.  Superiority  of  Christians 
in  their  opinions  and  practice  to  idolaters,  cc.  xxvi., 
xxvii.  Celsus  misrepresents  the  language  of  Chris- 
tians  as  to  God*s  descent  among  men,  and  His  in- 
tercourse with  them,  cc.  xxviii.,  xxix.  Celsus,  not 
understanding  the  words, "  Let  Us  make  man  in  Our 
image  and  likeness,"  has  represented  Christians  as 
saying  that  they  resemble  God  because  created  by 
Him:  Answer,  c.  xxx.  Celsus  again  asserts  that 
the  Jews  were  fugitives  from  Egypt,  who  never  per- 
formed anything  of  note,  and  were  never  held  in  any 
account :  Answer,  cc.  xxxi.,  xxxii.  Celsus,  in  very 
ambiguous  language,  asserts  that  the  Jews  endeav- 
oured to  derive  their  origin  from  the  first  race  of 
jugglers  and  deceivers,  and  appealed  to  the  testi- 
mony of  dark  and  ambiguous  words :  Answer,  cc. 
xxxiii.-xxxv.  Celsus  adduces  instances  of  alleged 
great  antiauity  put  forth  by  other  nations,  and  as- 
serts that  the  Jews  wove  together  some  most  incred- 
ible and  stupid  stories,  regarding  the  creation  of 
man,  the  formation  of  the  woman,  the  issuing  of 
certain  commands  by  God,  the  opposition  of  the 
serpent,  and  the  defeat  of  God,  who  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  weak  at  the  very  beginning  of  things,  and 
unable  to  persuade  a  single  individual  to  oMy  His 
will :  Detailed  answers  to  these  misrepresentations, 
cc.  xxxvi.-xl.  Celsus  next  ridicules  the  accounts  of 
the  Deluge  and  the  Ark :  Answers,  cc.  xli^  xlii. 
Goes  on  to  carp  at  the  histories  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  of  Cain  and  Abel,  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  of 
Laban  and  Jacob,  c.  xliii.  Explanation  of  the  state- 
ment that  "God  gave  wells  to  the  righteous;** 
other  matters,  also,  to  be  allegorically  understood, 
c.  xliv.  Celsus  does  not  recognise  the  love  of  truth 
which  characterizes  the  writers  of  Scripture ;  figup 
ative  signification  of  Sodom,  and  of  lx)t  and  his 
daughters ;  disaission  on  the  nature  of  actions,  c. 
xlv.  Spirit  of  hostility  which  characterizes  Celsus, 
in  selecting  from  the  narratives  of  Scripture  what- 
ever may  serve  as  ground  of  accusation  against 
Christians,  while  passing  without  notice  whatever 


mav  redound  to  their  credit:  Instances,  c  zIti. 
Celsus  refers  vaguely  to  the  dreams  of  the  butler 
and  baker  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  endeavours 
to  find  ground  of  objection  in  the  history  of  Joseph's 
conduct  towards  his  brethren,  c  xlvii.  Asserts  that 
the  more  modest  among  Jews  and  Christians  endeav- 
our to  give  these  things  an  allegorical  meaning, 
because  they  are  ashamed  of  them:  Answer,  c 
xlviii.  Falsity  of  his  assertion  that  the  scriptural 
writings  are  incapable  of  receiving  an  allegorical 
meaning,  cc.  xlix.,  1.  The  treatises  which  g^ve  alle- 
gorical explanations  of  the  law  of  Moses  evidently 
unknown  to  Celsus,  otherwise  he  could  not  have 
said  that  these  allegorical  explanations  were  more 
shameful  than  the  fables  themselves :  Illustrations, 
c  li.  Celsus  refers  to  the  work  entitled  "  Contro- 
versy between  Papiscus  and  Jason,**  in  support  of 
his  assertions,  cc  lii.,  liii.  Celsus  conceals  his  real 
opinions,  although  he  ought  to  have  avowed  them, 
when  Quoting  &om  the  Timaus  of  Plato,  to  the 
effect  tnat  God  made  immortal  things  alone,  while 
mortal  things  are  the  work  of  others ;  that  the  soul 
is  the  work  of  God,  while  the  body  is  different; 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  body  of  a 
man  and  that  of  a  bat :  Examination  of  these  state- 
ments, cc  liv.-lix.  Asserts  that  a  common  nature 
pervades  all  bodies,  and  that  no  product  of  matter 
is  immortal :  Answers,  cc  Ix.,  Ixi.  Maintains  that 
the  amount  of  evil  is  a  fixed  quantity,  which  has 
never  varied:  Answers,  cc.  Ixii.-lxiv.  That  it  is 
difiicult  for  any  but  a  philosopher  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  evils,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  multi- 
tude to  say  that  they  do  not  proceed  from  God,  but 
cleave  to  matter ;  and  that,  as  the  cause  of  mortal 
events  never  varies,  the  same  things  must  always 
return,  according  to  the  appoinied  cycles :  Answers, 
cc  Ixv.-lxix.  Assertion  of  Celsus  that  a  thing  which 
seems  to  be  evil  may  not  necessarily  be  so :  Exam- 
ined, c  I XX.  Celsus  misunderstands  the  anthropo- 
f>athic  language  of  Scripture :  Explanation,  cc  Ixxi.- 
xxiii.  Celsus  finds  fault  with  Christians  for  assert- 
ing that  God  made  all  things  for  the  sake  of  man, 
whereas  they  were  made  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  irrational  animals:  Answer,  c  Ixxiv.  Celsus 
holds  that  thunders,  and  lightnings,  and  rains  are 
not  the  works  of  God;  that  even  if  they  were, 
they  were  brought  into  existence  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  plants,  and  trees,  and  herbs,  as  for  that 
of  human  beings :  Answer,  cc  Ixxv.,  Ixxvi.  Celsus 
maintains  that  the  verse  of  Euripides,  "The  sun 
and  night  are  to  mortals  slaves,**  is  untrue,  as  these 
luminaries  may  be  said  to  be  created  for  the  use  of 
ants  and  flies  as  much  as  of  man :  Answer,  c  Ixxvii. 
Asserts  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  created  as  much 
on  account  of  irrational  animals  as  they  on  our  ac- 
count :  Answer,  cc.  Ixxviii.-lxxx.  Celsus  maintains 
that  the  superiority  of  man  over  irrational  animals 
in  building  cities  and  founding  political  commu- 
nities is  only  apparent :  Examination  of  this  asser- 
tion, cc  Ixxxi.-Ixxxiv.  No  great  difference,  accord- 
ing to  Celsus,  between  the  actions  of  men  and  those 
of  ants  and  bees,  c  Ixxxv.  Certain  irrational  ani- 
mals, according  to  Celsus,  possess  the  power  of 
sorcery;  instances :  Examination  of  these,  cc.  Ixxxvi., 
Ixxxvii.  Assertion  that  the  thoughts  entertained  of 
God  by  irrational  animals  are  not  inferior  to  those 
of  men ;  illustrations :  Answer,  cc.  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix. 
Degrading  views  of  Celsus,  cc.  xc-xcix. 

BOOK  V pp.  54^S7' 

Continuation  of  the  subject,  c  i.  Celsus  repeats 
his  denial  that  no  God,  or  son  of  God,  has  either 
come,  or  will  come,  to  earth;  that  if  certain  angels 
did  come,  by  what  name  are  they  to  be  called? 
whether  by  tnat  of  gods  or  some  other  race  of  be- 
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ings  ?  in  all  probability  such  angels  were  demons : 
Refutation,  cc  ii.-v.  Celsus  proceeds  to  express 
surprise  that  the  Jews  should  worship  heaven  and 
angels,  and  yet  pass  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the 
sun  and  moon ;  which  procedure  is,  according  to  his 
view,  most  unreasonable :  Refutation,  cc  vi.->z.  De- 
fence of  Christians  against  the  same  pharge,  cc.  x.- 
xiii.  Celsus  declares  the  Christian  belief  in  the 
future  conflagration  of  the  world,  in  the  salvation  of 
the  riehteous,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  most 
foolisn  and  irrational,  alleging  that  this  belief  is  not 
held  by  some  of  the  Christian  believers,  and  addu- 
cing certain  considerations  re^din^;  the  character 
of  God  and  the  nature  of  bodies  which  render  such 
things  impossible,  c.  xiv.  Refutation  in  detail  of 
these  objections,  cc.  xv.-xxiv.  Examination  of  Cel- 
sus' statement  that  the  various  quarters  of  the  earth 
were  from  the  beginning  allotted  to  different  super- 
intending spirits,  and  that  in  this  way  the  adminis- 
tration of  tne  world  is  carried  on,  cc.  xxv.-xxviii. 
Considerations  of  a  profounder  kind  mav  be  stated 
regarding  the  original  distribution  of  tne  various 
quarters  of  the  earth  among  different  superintend- 
ing spirits,  which  considerations  may  be  shown  to 
be  free  from  the  absurd  consequences  which  would 
follow  from  the  views  of  Celsus;  enumeration  of 
these,  cc.  xxix.-xxxiiL  Statement  of  Celsus  regard- 
ing the  request  of  the  people  of  Marea  and  Apis  to 
the  oracle  of  Ammon,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  and 
the  inference  which  he  seems  to  draw  from  it  and 
other  similar  instances  adduced  by  him,  examined 
and  refuted,  cc.  xxxiv.-xxxlx.  Examination  of  Cel- 
sus' quotation  from  Pindar,  that  **  Law  is  king^  of 
all  things,"  c.  xl.  Celsus  goes  on  to  state  objec- 
tions which  apply  to  Jews  much  more  than  to  Chris- 
tians, viz.,  that  the  Jewish  doctrine  regarding  heaven 
is  not'  peculiar  to  them,  but  has  long  ago  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Persians;  and  proceeds  to  observe 
that  it  makes  no  difference  by  what  name  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  called ;  nor  are  the  Jews  to  be  deemed 
nolier  than  other  nations  because  abstaining  from 
swine's  flesh,  etc.  Detailed  examination  and  refu- 
tation of  these  statements,  cc.  xli.-xlix.  Celsus 
denies  that  the  Tews  were  regarded  by  God  with 
greater  favour  than  other  nations:  Answer,  c.  1. 
Statement  of  Celsus  that,  admitting  Jesus  to  have 
been  an  angel,  He  was  not  the  first  who  came  to 
visit  men,  for  the  histories  relate  that  there  have 
been  man^  instances,  several  of  which  he  enumer- 
ates, c.  Hi.  Refutation,  cc.  liii.-lviii.  Conclusion 
of  Celsus  that  Jews  and  Christians  have  the  same 
God,  and  that  the  latter  adopt  the  Jewish  accounts 
regarding  the  six  days ;  other  points  of  agreement 
mentioned:  Examination  of  these  statements,  as 
well  as  of  his  admission  that  certain  Christians  will 
admit  the  identity,  while  others  will  deny  it,  cc.  lix.- 
Ixii.  Argument  of  Celsus  against  Christianity, 
founded  upon  the  existence  of  those  who  have  wor- 
shipped demons  as  their  teacher,  and  of  sects  that 
have  hated  each  other,  examined  and  refuted,  c.  Ixiii. 
Celsus  has  misunderstood  the  prediction  of  the 
apostle  that  deceivers  will  come  in  the  last  times, 
c.  Ixiv.  Falsity  of  Celsus*  statement  that  all  who 
differ  so  widely  may  be  heard  saying,  **  The  world 
is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  unto  the  world,'*  c.  Ixv. 
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Object  of  Sixth  Book  specially  to  refute  those  ob- 
jections which  Celsus  brings  against  Christians,  and 
not  those  derived  from  writers  on  philosophy,  c.  i. 
Explanation  of  the  reasons  which  led  the  writers  of 
Scripture  to  adopt  a  simple  style  of  address,  c.  ii. 
Quotation  from  Plato  regarding  the  *'  chief  good,*' 
and  remarks  upon  it,  c  lii.  inconsistent  conduct 
of  those  who  can  to  express  themselves  pointed  oat^ 


c.  iv.  Comparison  of  the  Platonic  phraseolaiv*  re- 
garding the  kindling  of  a  light  in  the  soul,  with  the 
language  of  Scripture,  c.  v.  Examination  of  the 
question  whether  Plato  was  acquainted  with  doc- 
trines more  profoimd  than  those  which  are  contained 
in  his  writings,  and  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
the  prophets  did  know  of  greater  things  than  any  in 
Scripture,  but  did  not  commit  them  to  writing,  cc. 
vi.-x.  Celsus  inquires  whether,  amid  the  perplexity 
arising  from  the  existence  of  different  Christs,  men 
are  to  cast  the  dice  to  divine  which  of  them  they 
ought  to  follow  ?  Answer,  c.  xi.  Perversion  of  the 
language  of  Paul  regarding  wisdom  corrected,  cc. 
xii.,  xiii.  Examination  of  Celsus*  charge  that  Chris- 
tians are  uninstructed,  servile,  and  ignorant,  c  xiv. 
Sneer  of  Celsus  at  the  humility  of  Christians  an- 
swered, c.  XV.  Celsus  charges  Jesus  with  having 
perverted  the  language  of  Plato  in  His  saying  re- 
garding the  impossibility  of  a  rich  man*s  entering 
the  kingdom  ot  heaven :  Answer,  c.  xvi.  Compar* 
ison  of  some  points  of  Scripture  doctrine  with  state- 
ments of  Plato,  cc.  xvii.,  xviii.  Charge  of  Celsus 
that  Christians  have  misunderstood  language  of 
Plato,  in  boasting  of  a  **  super-celestial  *'  God '  An- 
swer, c.  xix.  Explanation  of  certain  terms  referring 
to  heaven,  cc.  xx.,  xxi.  Assertion  of  Celsus,  that 
the  Persian  mysteries  of  Mithras  contain  many  ob- 
scure allusions  to  those  heavenly  things  mentioned 
in  the  Christian  writings;  absurdity  of  his  state- 
ments, cc.  xxii.,  xxiiL  Celsus  refers  to  a  certain 
diagram,  the  statements  regarding  which  he  appears 
to  have  borrowed  from  tne  sect  of  the  Ophites; 
which  statements,  however,  are  of  no  credibility,  c. 
xxiv.  Description  of  said  diagram,  and  explanation 
of  the  names  inscribed  in  it,  cc.  xxv ,  xxvi.  Certain 
statements  of  Celsus  regarding  the  **seal  **  examined, 
c.  xxvii.  Celsus  asserts  that  Christians  term  the 
Creator  an  "accursed**  divinity,  and  asks  what 
could  be  more  foolish  or  insane  than  such  senseless 
wisdom?  Examination  of  these  statements,  cc. 
xxviii.,  xxix.  Celsus  returns  to  the  subject  of  the 
seven  ruling  demons,  and  makes  reference  to  the 
diagram,  c.  xxx.  Quotations  illustrating  the  man- 
ner of  invoking  said  demons,  c.  xxxi.  Kemarke  on 
the  procedure  of  Celsus,  c.  xxxii.  Further  state* 
ments  of  Celsus,  c.  xxxiii.  Continuation  of  state- 
ments of  Celsus,  to  the  effect  that  Christians  heap 
together  one  thing  after  another, — discourses  of 
prophets,  circles  upon  circles,  effluents  from  an 
earthly  church,  and  from  circumcision ;  and  a  power 
flowing  from  one  Prunicos,  a  virgin  and  living  soul ; 
and  a  heaven  slain  in  order  to  live,  etc.,  etc.,  c  xxxiv. 
Detailed  examination  and  answer  to  these  state- 
ments, cc  xxxv.-xxxvii.  Celsus  introduces  other 
charges,  stating  that  there  are  inscriptions  in  the 
diaprram  containing  two  words,  "a  nreater  and  a  less,'* 
which  are  referred  to  Father  and  Son :  Answer,  c 
xxxviii.  Statement  of  Celsus,  that  names  of  demons 
among  the  Greeks  are  different  from  what  they  are 
among  the  Scythians;  gives  illustrations:  Answer,  c. 
xxxix.  Statement  of  Celsus,  on  the  authority  of  Dio- 
nysius,  an  Egyptian  magician,  that  magic  arts  have  no 
power  over  philosophers,  but  only  over  uneducated 
men  and  persons  ot  corrupt  morals :  Falsitv  of  this 
shown,  c.  xli.  Allegation  of  Celsus,  that  Cnristians 
have  invented  the  fiction  of  the  devil  or  Satan,  as  an 
adversary  to  God,  who  counterworks  His  plans  and 
defeats  tnem ;  that  the  Son  of  God,  even,  has  been 
vanquished  by  the  devil;  and  that  the  devil  will 
exhibit  great  and  marvellous  works,  and  claim  for 
himself  the  glory  of  God :  Examination  and  refuta- 
tion of  these  statements,  cc.  xlii.-xliv.  Celsus  has 
misunderstood  the  statements  of  Scripture  regard- 
ing Antichrist :  Explanation  of  these,  cc  zlv.,  xlvi. 
Celsus  perverts  the  language  of  Christians  regard- 
ing the  ** Son  of  God:**   Answer, c  xlviL   Myracal 
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Romana,  if  they  were  to  become  converts  to  the 
worship  of  the  Most  High,  cc  Ixix^  Ixz.  Further 
misrepresentations  of  Celsus  pointed  out»  c.  bod. 
Time  will  come  when  the  Word  will  change  every 
soul  into  His  own  perfections,  c.  IzauL  Celsus  en- 
joins^ us  to  help  the  king  with  all  our  might,  and,  if 
required,  to  fignt  under  nim,  or  lead  an  army  along 
with  himt  Answer*  c.  bodii    AJao  to  take  ofioe  te 


the  goTemment  of  the  countnr,  tf  necessary  lor  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws  and  the  support  of  reli- 
gion :  Answer,  c  bonr.  Conclusion,  in  which  Orimi 
mentions  that  Celsus  had  announoed  his  intenmn 
of  writing  a  second  treatise,  which  Origen  requests 
Ambrose  to  send  him  if  he  tkould  have  curied  Irii 
fatijUtfotit  into  esecntioOi 
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INDEX  OF  SUBJECTS. 


Africanus,  letter  to  Origen,  385  and 
note. 

Angels,  nature  of,  241,  256;  not  es- 
sentially (inherently)  good,  257 ; 
▼arious  offices  of,  264 ;  souls  of, 
287 ;  incite  to  good  and  evil,  ^32 ; 
how  superior  to  men,  509;  minis- 
tering spirits,  544,  650,  6649  not 
to  be  invoked,  u^,  650^52, 661 ; 
not  worshippedf  by  Jews,  545. 

Ante-Nicene  theology,  its  errors,  223 ; 
reliance  on  holy  Scripture,  223; 
its  understandmg  of  Church 
teaching,  240,  382  (note),  383 
(note). 

Antichrist,  the  ideal  evil,  594. 

Antickthcnes  (antipodes),  mentioned 
by  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  273. 

Apostles,  tradition  of,  the  test  of  true 
belief,  239;  taught  some  things 
of  faith,  others  of  opinion,  239 ; 
character  and  power  of,  423, 491. 

Aristeas,  story  of,  474. 

Aristotle,  flight  of,  425;  his  desertion 
of  Plato,  4^ 

Ark,  Noah's,  dimensions  of,  516. 

Ascension  of  Mosis  (apocryphal), 
quoted  by  St  Jude,  328. 

Barnabas,  St.,  Epistle  of,  quoted,  424. 

BemdUite  (Song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren), not  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Daniel,  386. 

Bethlehem,  Christ's  birth  in,  foretold, 
418. 

Bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem, 
succession  of,  384  (note). 

Body  to  be  renewed  and  purified,  262, 
not  to  be  annihilated  and  re- 
stored, 272,  346;  animal  and 
spiritual,  294;  spiritual,  nature 
ol,  346;  change  a  gradual  one, 
34;r ;  identity  of,  347 ;  final  con- 
oition  and  habitation  of,  348; 
the  work  of  God,  522;  law  of 
diange  in,  523;  how  honoured 
by  Cnristians,  659. 


Celsus,  two  of  the  name,  Vj9;  Ori- 
gen's  opponent,  an  £!picurean, 

Christ,  divine  and  incarnate,  240;  as 
Son  of  God,  a  Person,  246;  be- 
goMen,  not  in  time,  246;  the  Im- 
age, 247,  and  Power  of  God,  2491 


has  all  things  of  the  Father,  250 ; 
mirror  of  the  Father,  2Ci;  rep- 
resented by  the  seraphim  of 
Isaiah,  253;  incarnation  of,  a 
wondrous  mystery,  281 ;  His 
saints  partake  of  His  nature, 
283;  His  humanity  the  restora- 
tion of  man,  343,  382  (note),  and 
the  subjection  of  evil,  344,  ends 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  351,  and 
fulfils  prophecy,  352 ;  His  eternal 
generation,  376;  now  manifested 
in  His  saints,  377 ;  had  a  human 
body  and  souu,  378;  the  only 
Mediator,  544 ;  the  Light  of  the 
world,  575;  His  divine  nature 
not  properly  called  **  substance,*' 
603  (note) ;  one  with  the  Father, 
643;  all  prayer  to  be  made 
through  Him,  644;  His  king- 
dom over  all  the  earth,  667. 

Christianity,  proved  by  prophecies 
and  miracles,  397;  persecuted 
instead  of  philosophy,  398;  its 
higher  morality,  398;  condemns 
idolatry,  ^98;  esoteric  teaching 
of,  399;  Its  doctrine  consistent 
with  reason,  401 ;  mysteries  of, 
401 ;  proved  by  the  lives  of  Chris- 
tians, 407 ;  not  responsible  for 
heresies,  469;  established  by 
God,  not  on  rebellion,  on  fa- 
bles, or  on  idolatry,  470 ;  proved 
by  existing  Christian  churches, 
in  character  and  councils,  476; 
invites  good  and  bad,  wise  and 
foolish,  490,  493 ;  warns  against 
false  philosophy,  49^;  fears  God, 
not  man,  495;  its  better  hope, 
496. 

Christians,  secret  meetings  of,  397 ; 
no  sorcerers,  399 ;  have  not  cor- 
rupted the  Gospel,  44^;  pro- 
tected bv  God,  407 ;  number  and 
unity  of,  468;  heresies  amone, 
469;  their  low.estate  no  reproach, 
482;  excel  in  wisdom,  482,  and 
in  virtue,  484 ;  character  of  their 
teachers  vindicated,  486-487 ; 
power  of  their  teaching,  491 ; 
their  lives  compared  with  those 
of  the  heathen,  506;  acknowl- 
edge God's  love  for  all  men,  508; 
censures  on,  more  applicable  to 
philosophers,.  510;    calumnies 


Ag^st,  C85, 627 ;  purity  of  life 
attained  oy,  631 ;  why  reject  im- 
ages, 635-037, 645;  not  sciditious, 
640;  cannot  keep  heathen  feasts, 
647 ;  rights  and  duty  in  this  life, 
660;  obey  rulers,  604;  why  wor- 
ship God  only,  rejecting  heathen 
deities,  663 ;  why  decline  public 
offices,  660. 

Chrysippus,  on  Goitd  and  Evil^  C26; 
Subjugation  of  the  Passions^  658. 

Church,  existing,  proof  of  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,476;  the  Body  of  Christ, 
195 «  spiritual  Temple  of  God, 


Circumcision,  not  derived  from  the 
Esyptians,  405 ;  probable  origin 
of  564. 

Clement  of  Rome,  St.,  quoted,  273. 

Creation,  the,  figurative  meaning  of, 
365;  days  of,  596,60a 

Demons,  how  permitted  by  God,  638, 
651 ;  not  honoured  by  Christians, 
6^2, 648, 6 J2,  nor  feared,  648-6^2, 
660;  number  acknowledged  by 
the  Egyptians,  662;  vileness  of 
their  worship,  663. 

Devil,  the  nature  oC,  240,  rational, 
257 ;  his  power  over  man,  261 ; 
not  incapable  of  good,  265 ;  not 
the  sole  cause  ot  sin,  329;  his 
power  illustrated  from  holy 
Scripture,  329 ;  permitted  by 
God,  35a 

Divination,  theory  of,  by  means  of 
animals,  537 ;  a  deceit  of  demons, 
538 ;  forbidden  in  the  Law,  539. 

Egyptian  mythology,  fables  o^  405. 

Enoch,  book  of,  252,  380;  not  canoni- 
cal, J67. 

Eros,  fable  of ,  in  Plato,  515. 

Eve,  creation  of,  compared  with  Pan- 
dora in  Hesiod,  514. 

Evil,  origin  and  growth  of,  526:  not 
justified  by  good  effect  528. 

Faith,  before,  not  contrary  to,  reason, 
400;  its  foundation  and  effects, 
480;  dependent  on  the  will,  491. 

Falling  from  grace  not  immediate, 
256. 

Feasts,  Christian,  647 ;  heathen,  for 
bidden  to  Chrbtians,  648. 
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Foreknowledge,  not  the  cause  of 
events,  440;  no  proof  of  divinityt 

539- 
Free-will,  possessed  by  all,  240,  265, 

267,  290;  first  occasion  of  sin, 

292 ;  controlled  not  by  desire  but 

a  reason,  303 ;  Scripture  proofs 
305;  instance  of  Pharaoh 
answered,  309;  illustrated  from 
nature,  310,  smd  from  the  para- 
ble of  the  Sower,  ^14;  proof  of 
God's  justice,  320 ;  implies  man's 
co-working  with  God,  321,  328; 
objections  answered,  324 ;  defini- 
tion of,  347, 383  (note). 

Gehenna,  meaning  of,  584. 

God,  incorporeal,  242,  377,  621 ; 
spirit  and  truth  (reality),  243; 
incomprehensible,  243;  invisible, 
knovm,  not  seen  of  Christ,  245; 
Father  eternal,  250;  in  all  at 
Father  and  Son,  254 ;  the  Father 
the  same  in  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, 275;  revealed  in  Christ, 
277  ;  anthropomorphic  terms  re- 
prding.  277,  513,  529,  600; 
knowledge  of,  in  a  future  life, 
298 ;  permits  the  powers  of  evil, 
333;   His  likeness  the  highest 

food  to  man,  344 ;  how  He  will 
e  all  in  all,  345;  shown  to  be 
One  by  His  works,  405;  why 
reveals  Himself  to  man,  500; 
Creator  of  the  material  world, 
521;  not  the  author  of  evil, 
jnS,  61  s»  638 ;  manifested  by  the 
Word,  603-604 ;  spirituallv  wor- 
shipped, 606;  seen  witn  the 
spiritual  body,  624;  above  all 
gods,  640 ;  ruler  of  nations,  666. 

Goodness,  essential  to  God,  not  to 
any  created  being,  260;  instance 
of  St.  Peter,  265;  identical  (in 
God)  with  His  justice,  278; 
goooness  of  rational  beings  de- 
stroyed through  free-will,  292. 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  St.,  Origen's 
letter  to,  298. 

Heaven,  as  revealed  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture, 582 ;  as  taught  by  the  Per- 
sians and  others,  583-584;  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  Canaan, 
021. 

Heavenlv  bodies,  the,  may  be  re- 
garaed  as  living  beings,  26^. 

Hebrew  Old  Testament,  variations 
from  the  Septuagint,  386;  pas- 
sages quoted  from,  not  found 
therein,  389. 

Hecataeus,  historian,  on  Jewish  learn- 
in|r,  402. 

Heresies,  origin  of,  469;  how  re- 
garded by  Christians,  57a 

Hennas,  Palter^  on  creation  of  mat- 
ter, 252;  on  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  359. 

Hermippus  on  the  Jews,  402. 

Holy  Ghost  is  God,  240;  inspired 
the  apostles,  240;  incorporeal, 
242 ;  His  divinity  shown  by  bap- 
tism in  His  name,  252:  repre- 
sented by  the  seraphim  of  Isaiah, 
S53;  etemallv  existent,  253;  in 
the  saints  only,  254;  one  in  Old 


and  New  Testaments,  284;  im- 
parted   to   all    men    after   the 
Ascension,  285)  proceeds  from 
the  Father,  3445,  383  (note). 
Holy  Scripture,  spiritual  meaning  of, 

«4».  354.  361. 
lief,  as  foretoli 


prophecies  fulfilled,  353 ; 
stood  too  literally  by  the  Jews, 
356;  threefold  interpretation  of, 
359^-365;  literal  sense  not  ex- 
cluded, 368;  histories  t^rpes  of 
heavenly  things,  37 1 ;  written  for 
all,  not  for  the  learned  only,  573, 

Humility,  Christian,  58a 

Idolatry  condemned  by  Christians 
and  heathen,  398,  and  by  Jewish 
law,  510. 

Incorporeal,  how  understood,  241. 

James,  St,  the  lust,  Josephus'  ac- 
count of,  4i6w 

Jesus  silent  under  accusation,  305; 
charged  with  sorcery,  399;  His 
divine  mission  shown  by  His 
disciples,  407,  by  His  birtn  and 
miracles,  408,  and  by  His  death, 
409;  His  miraculous  birth  con- 
sistent with  reason,  410,  and 
prophecy,  411 ;  the  miracle  at 
His  baptism  credible  to  Jews, 
413;  witness  of  Moses,  415,  and 
of  later  prophets,4i6^  418;  proph- 
ecies ot  His  suffering,  420,  and 
second  coming,  421 ;  Son  of  God, 
42 't  595;  His  epiphany,  422; 
divinely  protected  as  man,  426; 
not  paralleled  in  history,  426; 
proved  as  Christ  by  the  existence 
of  churches,  and  by  the  power  of 
His  name,  427;  His  miracles 
not  magic,  427,  450-4C2;  His 
spiritual  teaching  of  tne  Law, 
430;  His  humility,  412;  the 
Word  of  God,  433, 480 ;  His  sub- 
mission to  betrayal  and  death, 
433*  43^t  441 ;  His  predictions 
accomplished,  437;  His  resur- 
rection real,  438,  453,  473 ;  His 
foreknowledge  not  fate,  440;  His 
lineage,  444;  His  true  victory, 
445;  incidents  of  His  passion, 
440;  His  descent  into  Hades, 
448;  vindicated  by  disciples, 
448,  and  by  miracles, 449;  appear- 
ances after  resurrection,  455,  and 
at  the  transfiguration,  457 ;  why 
dead  and  buried,  459;  not  a 
mere  man,  464;  His  miracles 
compared  with  heathen  arts, 
473;  not  honoured  locallv  as 
heathen  gods,  477;  a  rational 
soul,  480  (note);  His  flesh  incor- 
ruptible, 481 ;  His  transfigura- 
tion, how  understood,  503;  the 
ideal  Good,  494 ;  various  appear- 
ances of,  608;  His  example  com- 
pared with  heathen  gods  and 
neroes,  632-634. 

Jews,  learning  of,  acknowledged  by 
heathen  authors,  402;  prophets 
of,  412;  punished  for  rejecting 
Christ,  431,  506;  their  unbelief 
unreasonable,  446^  452,  461,  but 


a  means  to  the  calling  of  tlie 
Gentiles,  463 ;  their  history  veri- 
fies prophecy,  465,  and  miracles, 
466;  not  Egyptian  rebels,  467; 
excellences  of  their  laws,  510^ 
and  rites,  511 ;  their  true  origin, 
512;  their  mstory  allegorical,  517, 
518-521;  why  chosen  of  God, 
556;  divinely  tausht,  562;  in  fa- 
vour with  God,  565. 

Languages,  dispersion  of,  555. 

Law  of  Moses,  spiritually  interpreted, 
365 ;  in  Deuteronomy,  typical  of 
Christ's  second  coming,  375. 

Laws  of  heathen  nations  contrary  to 
God's  law,  557. 

Leonides,  father  of  Origen,  224. 

Lucifer,  Isaiah's  prophecy  interpret- 
ed, 259. 

Magi,  the,  their  character  and  his- 
tory, 422. 

Man,  the  final  object  of  creation,  530, 
532;  how  benefited  by  labour, 
531 ;  alone  has  gift  oiF  reason, 
^34»  540,  and  idea  of  God,  536b 

Mardon,  neresy  of,  597,  607. 

Martyrs,  Christian,  number  o^  468 
(note). 

Matter,  cannot  be  uncreated  or  by 
chance,  269,  379. 

Mind,  how  incorporeal,  244. 

Moses,  history  and  law  of,  above 
heathen  writin|;s,  403,  spiritually 
taught  by  Chnst,  43CV  and  hon* 
oured  by  Christiana,  431 ;  paral- 
lel between  his  miracles  and 
Christ's,  452;  a  witness  against 
idolatry,  5101  his  law  in  har- 
mony with  the  Gospel,  617; 
spiritually  interpreted,  618-621. 

Names  of  God  and  Christ,  power  of, 
406^  427;  not  given  to  heathen 
gods,  407;  power  of  other  names, 

563- 
Numenius,    Pythagorean,    402;    his 

Quotations  of  Scripture,  521 ;  on 

the  worship  of  Serapis,  56a 

Ophites,  their  dia£[ram  of  heaven, 
584,  590;  anti-Christian,  586: 
their  seven  demons,  c86. 

Oracles,  heathen,  discredited  by  the 
heathen  themselves,  611 ;  the  ut- 
terance of  demons,  612,  656. 

Origen,  pupil  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Introduction^  223;  confess- 
or, 223;  birth  and  early  training, 
224;  teacher,  catechist,  and  as- 
cetic, 225;  hi5  Hexapla  and  other 
writings,  226,  2310-233;  ordina- 
tion, 227;  deposition,  227;  school 
and  pupils  at  Caesarea,  228 ;  im- 
prisonment and  death,  229;  char- 
acter and  attainments,  229^  235; 
editions  of  his  works,  233-234. 

Pandora,  story  of,  from  Hesiod,  514. 

Papiscus  and  Juson^  \2\, 

Paraclete,  why  the  Holy  Spirit  b  s« 

called,  2TO. 
Paul,  St.,  Acts  oL  246;    his  teacb> 

ing  in  regard  to  spiritual  gift^ 

255- 
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Peace  on  evth  at  the  first  coming  of 
Christ,  444. 

Periodicity,  Celsus'  theory  o£,  de» 
qlroys  free-will,  528. 

Pharaoh,  why  his  heart  was  hardened, 
308. 

Philosophers,  lives  of,  425;  follow 
popular  idolatry  in  practice,  574, 
037 ;  cannot  teach  the  knowledge 
of  God,  628. 

Phi]osophy,deceitsof,396;  mysteries 
of,  401. 

Plato,  fable  of  his  birth,  412;  deserted 
bv  Aristotle,  436;  on  the  Light 
ot  man,  574;  philosophical  say- 
ings quoted  and  answered,  575- 
582;  his  idea  of  heaven  oor- 
rowed  from  Scripture,  C82;  on 
the  knowledge  of  God,  628. 

Powers,  spiritual,  opposing,  328 ;  sig- 
nifiecl  by  princes,  1^5 ;  illustrated 
from  mental  workmg,  335;  be- 
fore the  birth  of  man,  336. 

Pre-ezistence  of  man,  372. 

Princes,  in  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  mean 
spiritual  powers,  ^35. 

Prophets,  the,  spake  bv  Christ,  239 ; 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  612 ; 
their  purity  of  life,  613 ;  spiritu- 
ally interpreted,  617-620. 

Punishment,  eternal.  Christian  teach- 
ing of,  495,  499,  502,  541  (note), 
657,  659. 

Pythagoras,  philosophy  o^  derived 
from  the  Jews,  402. 

Rational  creatures,  capable  of  good 
and  evil,  256 ;  term  includes  evil 
spirits,  257;  final  judgment  of, 
293 ;  existed  from  tne  beginning, 
342 ;  fallen  through  ^ee-win, 
342;  of  one  nature,  342,  381; 
restored  in  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  343 ;  whv  corporeal,  3801 

Restoration,  possible  to  all  in  the 
end,  a6o^  361,  275,  327;  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  and  to  Sodom, 
279. 

Resurrectioo,  necesMry,  247;  gives 


knowledge  of  divine  truth,  298 ; 
of  the  b^y,  393,  294,  346,  vindi- 
cated, 549,  how  understood,  551, 
586,  623;  of  Christ,  Gospel 
account  of,  c68  (note). 

Revenge,  an  attrioute  of  false  gods, 
not  of  the  true  God,  655. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  eternal, 
240 ;  prinaples  of,  294 ;  spiritual 
nature  of,  296;  sensual  iaeas  of, 
297;  rewards  include  a  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things,  298. 

Rufinus,  his  prologue  to  Origen,  and 
textual  changes  in  translation, 

237. 

Satan,  scriptural  teaching  regarding, 

592. 

Septuagint,  the,  received  by  the 
Church  as  canonical,  387. 

Seraphim  of  Isaiah,  meaning  of,  376. 

Sicarians,  adjudged  criminah  by  the 
Romans,  436. 

Simon  Magus,  allowed  idolatry,  578 ; 
dispersion  of  his  sect,  578. 

Sin,  works  its  own  punishment,  295 ; 
original.  Christian  doctrine  of, 
631. 

Sorcerv,  charged  upon  Christ,  399. 

Soul  o£  man,  origin  of,  undetermined, 
240;  formed  without  the  body, 
26^;  theories  on  the  final  con- 
dition of,  273-27^;  {am'ma)  in  all 
beings,  286 ;  distmct  from  spirit, 
287;  separated  from  the  spirit 
bv  sin,  296;  God's  care  of,  313; 
pnilosophical  speculations  on, 
J37 ;  not  tripartite,  337 ;  whether 
mtermediate  between  flesh  and 
spirit,  338;  subject  to  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh,  340;  not  of 
different  natures,  340;  immortal, 
as  partaking  the  divine  nature, 
381;  souls  of  ang'fis,  287;  soul 
of  Christ,  intermediate  between 
God  and  flesh,  282 ;  soul  of  Cod, 
anthropomorphic  term,  289. 

Sower,  parable  of  the,  an  illustra- 
tion otf  frw-viU,  31]^ 


Star  in  the  east,  the,  422. 

Stoic  theory  of  a  future  life,  552; 
dilemma  quoted,  616. 

Substance,  how  distinct  from  quali- 
ties, 779. 

Susanna,  nistory  of,  question  of  Afri 
canus,  385;  Origen*s  answer, 
386;  play  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  in,  i88;  why  not  in  the 
Hebrew  of  Daniel,  388;  other 
objections  answered,  39a 

Temptation,  how  affecting  soul  and 

body,  338. 
Tobit,  book  of,  not  acknowledged  by 

Jews,  but  used  by  the  Churches, 

39>- 
Trinity  in  Unity,  the,  co-equal,  2C5. 

Tyre,  Prince  of,   (in   Ezekiel)  now 

fallen,  258;  a  spiritual  power, 

335- 

Valentinus,  heresy  of,  59a 

Visions   of    prophets  and   apostles 


propi 
,  416. 


credible 


Wells  of  the  patriarchs,  517. 

Wisdom,  a  name  of  Christ,  247; 
threefold,  334;  divinely  taught 
in  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
482-485 ;  does  not  mislead,  492 ; 
divine  and  human  distinguished, 
579;  Christian,  distinguishes  be- 
tween knowledge  and  sense,  630. 

IVisdam  of  Solomon,  book  of,  not 
canonical,  379,  384  (note). 

World,  the,  creation  and  fate  of,  240? 
causes  of  diversity  in,  268 ;  God 
the  soul  of,  269 ;  theorv  of  iden- 
tical worlds  before  ana  after  the 
present,  refuted,  273 ;  ages  of,  a 
relative  term,  273;  meanings  of 
the  term  {Jtosmos),  273;  theory 
of  planetary  and  heavenly 
spheres,  275;  variety  of  creation 
in,  200 ;  created  in  time,  ^o; 
worlos  preceding  and  following, 

34«- 
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